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« Joy shall be in Heaven over | 
repenteth, more than over Him 
just persons.” —Lauke xv. J. 7” 


> ma 
re 


Mr. Epiror, 
THouGH a sick-bed isa 
for repentance, yet h } 
blest with health, I might 
severed in a course of ini 
have summed up the catalogue 


4 =—& 


transgressions in a manner that would | 


have ruined my soul, and have en- 
tailed disgrace upon my posterity ! 
Though labouring under a disease, 
which for the last two years had ocea- 
sionally been accompanied with exeru- 
ciating aguny, still my medical atten- 
dants did not appear to entertain an 
doubt of preserving my life, un 
within the space of, fortnight, when 
the malady assumed a more serious 
aspect ; and perceiving by the counte- 
nance of my doctors, all was not as 
they wished it, I entreated that I might | 
candidly be told the real state of my 
case. That its issue would be mortal, 
I felt persuaded; and the reply of my 
surgeon convinced me that my judgment 
was right. How much is to be done, 
whispered Conséience, and in how 
short, how contracted a space of time! 
Previous, Mr. Editor, to the con- 
viction that my-hours were numbered, 
I had occasionally amused myself by 
perusing the Imperial Magazine, whic 
an auntof mine, who kindly came to so- 
lace the bed of sickness, had taken in, 
and persuaded me to read. This work 
of yours, Sir, allow me to say, recalled 
to my recollection some of those seri- 
ous and religious sentiments, which 
my d parents had taken so 
much pains to impress upon my mind ; 
but which, the pleasures of the world, 


and the dissipated 
whom I associated ha or a sucees 
cession of years totally . 

A few evenings back, whilst reflect- 


ing upon the waste of those talents 
which a gracious Creator had bestow- 
ed upon me for some wise or benefi- 


eet by 


-| the hope | 





cent design, it occurred to me, that a 
No. 19.—Vo . If, 


biographical sketch of my own his- 
Wy Might act as a beacon to the 


the unwise ; not only cau- 
.against the allurements of 


ion with those who attempt 

e truths which are Divine !— 
rme then to inform yoa, Sir, 
Was the younger son of a gen- 
of good family, possessed of 
anded property to the amount of two 
lhousand per annum ; but having thir- 
teen children, it was considered neces- 
sary that all but the eldest.should be 
brought upto some profession. The 
army and navy, law, and physic, had 
already been the choice of my elder 
brothers ; and being the youngest, and 
a favourite both with my mother and 
my sisters, I remained at home, under 
the care of a tutor, until I had com- 
pleted my seventeenth year. Atthat 
period, my godfather, who held one of 
the highest situations in the treasury, 

isit to my parents, and, be 


Wao cole parpalent 
sole purpose o 
ether I was capable of 
the duties of that post, 
ened to be vacant. 
proposal, at once so lucra- 
tive and respectable, was gratefully ac- 
cepted, my readers will naturally Ima 
gine; and the only circumstance w. 
appeared to excite a moment’s hesita- 
tion in the breast of my affectionate 
parents was, that of so many hours 
in the day, or rather evenings, being at 
my own dis —To obviate as much 
as possible the evils which might arise 
from this emancipation fi ] 
my affectionate ac- 
to the metro , under 
being able to persuade a 
clergyman who resided in Westmin- 
ster, to receive me into his family, and 
treat me as his son. In comp 
with my father’s wishes, the w 
man consented, and I was immediately 
domesticated in his house ; and happy 
2x 
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would it have been for me, if the so- 
ciety of that amiable family had been 
powerful enough to attract me from 
mixing, more than was necessary, with 
my pernicious associates. 

I received my appointment in the 
treasury, at the commencement of the 


year Eighteen-hundred-and-two, when | 


the disaffected had frequent meetings 
for the purpose of disseminating prin- 
ciples of irreligion and democracy. In 
the department to which I belonged, 
was a young man of the name of Rains- 
ford, who had formerly been in the 
army, but who, from some improper 
behaviour to a superior officer, had 


been permitted, or rather compelled, to | 


resign. Being naturally overbearing 
and dissatisfied, Rainsford alone con- 
sidered himself oppressed and aggriev- 
ed; and having formed an acquaintance 
with Colonel Despard in some of the 
West India islands, he renewed the 
intimacy in London, after he had left 
the service. The manners of this 
young man were at once elegant and 
insinuating, and there was something 
so attractingly persuasive in the tones 
of his voice, that whatever he asserted, 
though opposite to a received opinion, 
seemed to force an immediate pas- 
sage to the mind. 

ducated as I had been in the firm 
principles of religion and loyalty, whilst 
listening to his a ents, I could 


scarcely avoid thinking the former a | 
cloak for iniquity, and the latter a proof | 


that the mind was weak; and often 
have I agreed with the insidious de- 
claimer, that an equal distribution of 
property was originally designed. Upon 
this dangerous topic, there is no doubt 
that Despard and Rainsford had many 
private conferences ; fortunately how- 
ever for the latter, he was not with him 
on that memorable night, when a stop 
was put to the iniquitous plans which 
had been suggested for the destruc- 
tion of monarchy, and the overthrow 
of the state. 

Though Rainsford had too much 
sense to make an open avowal of those 
sentiments, which, if known, must in- 
evitably have deprived him of his 
place, yet to me, who from our first ac- 
quaintance he had treated with the 
confidence of friendship, every thought 
of his heart appeared to be revealed ; 
and had Despard been his father, he 
eould not more severely have felt his 
«rage Openly to have avowed him- 
his friend, however, was impossi- 
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“ble, without Aazarding, nay insuring, 
the loss of his place; yet all that co- 
vert acts could perform, or ingenuity 
imagine, Rainsford did, to ward off 
his dishonour, 

Endowed by nature wiih an exqui- 
site portion of sensibility, when con- 
demnation was justly passed upon 
the Colonel, I was easily taught to con- 
sider him cruelly treated ; and I almost 
ventured to call Lord Ellenborough a 
murderer, who maliciously deprived a 
fellow-creature of his life. 

I have recently, Mr. Editor, re-per- 
used that trial, which near seventeen 
years ago excited such simultaneous 
feelings in my mind, and scarcely now 
can conceive it possible, that I conld 
have thought Despard innocent of his 
imputed crimes. The execution of 
that unhappy man, was the only one I 
ever witnessed ; and never will the im- 
pression be effaced from my mind; for 
by bribing the constables, we were 
within arm’s length of the affecting 
scene! Never to be forgotten, is the 
dead silence which prevailed through- 
out the vast multitude, when they dis- 
covered that the object of their com- 
passion was about to speak; which he 
did with a composure of look, anda 
dignity of manner, that gave his death 
os appearance of a voluntary sacri- 

ce! 

That a man in the very act of appear- 
ing in the presence of his Maker, 
should have dared to avow himself 
innocent of any crime, strikes me now 
with sensations of horror beyond the 
power of language to describe; and 
that he should have been suffered to 
appeal to the feelings of the misguided 
multitude then assembled, was, in my 
opinion, an unwarrantable stretch of 
clemency. 

The impression which the speech 
made upon my mind, was participated 
in by thousands ; and various schemes 
for avenging the Colonel’s death were 
entered into at that time: it was with 
difficulty I could prevent Rainsford 
from avowing his rebellious sentiments, 
when, whilst Despard was addressing 
the multitude, he accidentally caught 
hiseye. ‘“ Fellow Citizens,” said he, 
in a voice at once audible and digni- 
fied, ‘‘ after having served my country 
faithfully, honourably, and 1 trast use- 
Sully, upwards of thirty years, I am 
come here, as you see, to suffer death 
upon a scaffold, for a crime of which! . 
am no more guilty than you, who now 
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listen me! But though His Majesty’s 
Ministers know I am not guilty, they 
have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity they had of destroying me, be- 
cause they think me a friend to truth 
and justice, an enemy to oppression, and 
an advocate for liberty !” 

To this inflammatory declaration, 
much more was added, equally calcu- 
lated to rouse the passions, and excite 
sympathy; and to such a pitch of 
phrenzy had it wound up my feelings, 
that I would willingly have sacrificed 
my own existence, to have preserved 
Despard’s life! That Great Power, 
however, who in mercy stretched out 
his hand to preserve me from the 
commission of any of those wildly sug- 
gested plans to which the affecting 
scene had given rise, decreed that the 
moment I had quitted the spot, new in- 
teresis should be awakened, and sensa- 
tions more congenial to my nature take 
possession of my mind. 

Though totally unfitted for my usual 
occupation, I was aware of the neces- 
sity of appearing to be employed; and 
approaching my desk, I perceived a 
letter lying, in the superscription of 
which, my favourite sister’s hand-writ- 
ing was recognized. An indefinable 


dread of some melancholy intelligence 


seized my faculties. It was one of 
those overwhelming prognostics, for 


which no reason can be assigned. I | 


hastily tore off the envelop, and found 
that I had lost the best,—the most af- 
fectionate of mothers; that my father 
felt symptoms of the same malignant 
disorder; and conjured me to endea- 
vour to obtain leave of absence, that 
night. The friend who had obtained 
my appointment, fortunately at that 
moment entered the office, and, per- 
ceiving me overwhelmed with sorrow, 
unhesitatingly granted the wished-for 
leave. The irreparable loss I had sus- 
tained, united to the dread of a still 
ram, too completely occupied my 
celings to admit a thought of Colonel 
Despard; and when I reached home, 
the alarming state in which I found my 
father, kept my mind in a constant 
state of apprehension. At the expira- 
tion of a fortnight, however, he was 
Pronounced out of danger ; at the end 
of which time, it was evident I had 
caught the infection, and for several 
weeks I was reduced to such a state of 
mental and bodily weakness, as not 


to be sensible of any thing that took 
place. 





The perturbed state of my feelings, 
previous to the attack of this danger- 
ous malady, had doubiless tended to 
augment the fever’s height; whilst the 
ravings of delirium too fatally convine- 
ed my respected father, of the demo- 
eratie principles I had unhappily im- 
bibed. All that I had seen and heard 
on the fatal morning of the Colonel’s 
execution, appeared to be perpetually 
passing before my eyes, and repeat- 
edly did I condemn the lakewarmness 
of Rainsford’s feelings, in not making 
: powermt effort to preserve his friend’s 
aye. 

What acute anguish must this amia- 
ble and affectionate parent have suf- 
fered, at receiving such a decided proof 
of the perverted principles of his fa- 
vourite child ; and how severely did he 
condemn himself for allowing the pros- 
pect of worldly advantages, to hazard 
the corruption of a pure and untainted 
mind! Alas, he then only knew a small 
part of that corruption which his un- 
worthy son had imbibed ; for, less than 
a twelvemonth’s association with those 
who termed themselves Freethinkers, 
had effaced those religious impressions 
which had been implanted in early 
life. As soon as my father thought 
me sufficiently recovered, not to be 
agitated by those admonitions which 
a sense of parental duty enjoined, he, 
in the most glowing colours, expati- 
ated on the pernicious consequences 
which must ensue from the perverted 
sentiments I had imbibed; and in lan- 
guage which had all the pathos of in- 
spiration, warned me of the misery I 
was laying up for myself in the pre- 
sent and future life! 

Wretch that I was, to have remained 
insensible to such a warning! [I lis- 
tened, it is true, to his arguments, and 
endeavoured to confute them by mine; 
but in this attempt, indignation got the 
better of affection, and, with eyes over- 
flowing in tears, he commanded me to 
quit his sight. 

Those pernicious counsellors who 
had taken so much pains to warp my 
religious sentiments, had been equally 
successful in weakening those of the 
moral kind; for frequently had I heard 
parental authority reprobated as a clog 
that would bow down the freedom of 
the human mind! Ali the proofs of 
parental tenderness, which from in- 
fancy I had received from the Author 
of my existence, were buried in the 


imaginary insult of that memorable 
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night ; for the having been commanded 
to quit his presence, I considered as an 
insult, or a mode of displeasure only 
applicable to a child. 

Convinced that the salary I received 
would support me as a gentleman, and 
that my father had assumed an autho- 
rity derogatory to my manhood, I im- 
petuously formed the resolution of 
quitting the abode of my ancestors 
before any part of the family were 
fisen, yet not without leaving a letter 
upon the table, explaiming the mortifi- 
cation I had endured from the imagi- 
nary insult! Oh! how sincere,—how 
ardent, has been my repentance for pre- 
suming to pen that daring epistle! But, 
alas! repentance came too late ; for I 
_ never felt it, until the heart which it 
had so deeply wounded, was beyond 
the reach of my contrition! All the 
ingratitude it contained, I am inca- 
pable of recollecting : yet I remember 
its tendency was to prove, that the 
child owed no gratitude to the authors 
of its existence ; who had not ushered 
it intolife for the purpose of conferring 
an obligation upon it, but for their own 
sensual gratification. 

This daring letter, is is true, was 
penned under the influence of those 
rebellious passions which had been 
roused by the conviction that my 
father had treated me as a child, with- 
out suffering one moment of cool re- 
flection to calm the tumult which had 
arisen in my mind. Aware that one 
of the London coaches passed the 
gates of the avenue, on the following 
morning, between four and five, I 
threw myself on the outside the bed 
for an hour or two, and then, punctual 
as a lover, crept silently to the gates. 
Scarcely had I reached the spot, when 
I perceived the expected vehicle ap- 
proaching, which I instantly hailed, 
eagerly demanding whether I could 
have an inside place? The door was 
immediately opened,—my only com- 

anion a man, who had fixed himself 

n one corner of the stage, but whose 
hat was brought so completely for- 
ward, that it was impossible for me to 
obtain a distinct view of his face. To 
my observation that the morning was 
unusually dark and gloomy, he merely 
assented by an inclination of the body ; 
at the same time, in an under tone, I 
thought I heard him say,—“ Alas! it 
bears a striking affinity to the darkness 
of my fate! 

We had travelled some miles with- 

4 
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out entering into any conversation, and 
during the whole distance he had never 
raised his eyes; at length, a sudden 
shock from the coach coming in con- 
tact with some hard body, jerked him 
forward, and gave me a complete view 
of his face, It was a countenance on 
which sorrow appeared deeply indent- 
ed; but at the same time it was hand- 
some, interesting, and manly: in short, 
there was a something in it, which in 
a peculiar manner interested me. 
That he laboured under some heavy 
affliction, was evident; and I hope a 
better principle than curiosity, made me 
desirous of discovering whether it 
could be relieved. The coach soon 
stopped at the accustomed place to 
breakfast; and I flattered myself I 
should be able to draw him into con- 
versation, during that generally social 
meal. When the waiter opened the 
door, I sprang out of the carriage, con- 
cluding my melancholy companion 
would follow; and entering the room 
prepared for our reception, ordered the 
waiter to bring in breakfast for two 
persons. ‘“ The gentleman in the 
coach, Sir, does not choose any,”’ re- 
plied the fellow, ‘‘ and does not mean 
to get out.” The idea that poverty 
might be his hinderance, suddenly oc- 
curred to me, and I was in the very 
act of returning, to request him to 
partake of my fare, when his being an 
mside passenger convinced me I had 
formed an erroneous opinion. How- 
ever, when the coffee and hot cakes 
were placed smoking upon the table, I 
could not reconcile it to myself to par- 
take of them alone, and, darting out of 
the room, I unceremoniously opened 
the door of the coach. 

“ You would pardon this intrusion,” 
said I in a conciliatory accent, “ if you 
knew how insupportably painful it is 
to me to take any meal alone ; besides, 
my dear Sir, you are either il or un- 
happy, and must allow me to act as 
your physician ; in short, you will con- 
fer a real favour upon me, if you will 
alight, and partake of an excellent 
breakfast.” _ 

“ I cannot reject an offer which 
evinces so much humanity,” he re- 
plied, with a dejected bow: “ I can 
drink, I allow; but I assure you on my 
honour I could not force a morsel of 
food into my mouth.” He, however, 
complied with my request, and unhesi- 
tatingly followed me into the room; 
and upon taking off his hat, presented 
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to my view a countenance at once 
strikingly dejected and exquisitely 
handsome. An expressive shake of 
the head was the only reply he made 
to my request, that he would endea- 
vour to eat a small piece of roll ; how- 
ever, as he drank two large cups of 
coffee, with a good deal of milk in it, 
I was satisfied that he would not find 
the want of nourishment. 


[To be concluded in our next.] 
—- <> 
CATHOLIC CLAIMS, 
[Continued from col. 638.] 


Your correspondent tells us, . that 
the charge made against the Church of 
Rome, of holding the obnoxious doc- 
trine, that “‘ no faith is to be kept with 
heretics,” is disproved by the facts of 
the case ; and, in support of this as- 
sertion, he refers us to the faithfulness 
with which the Spanish merchants have 
fulfilled their mercantile engagements 
with this country. Surely this is not 
reasoning. Would any man, who 
makes any pretences to sound logic, 
ever think of proving the non-existence 
of obnoxious tenets in a man’s creed, 
from his conduct on particular occa- 


sions, and under particular circum- 


stances? Self-interest, which binds 
human society together in all cases 
where nobler principles cease to ope- 
rate, would prevent the Spanish mer- 
chants from breaking their engage- 
ments with a great commercial nation ; 
for if they adopted. a contrary line of 
conduct, it would interdict all inter- 
course, and totally annihilate their fo- 
reign commerce; not to mention the 
danger of provoking hostilities with a 
people so powerful, both by sea and 
land, as the British. Many of the 
most notorious highwaymen have been 
known, at certain seasons, to mingle 
with society ; to put on the manners of 
social life; to enter into engagements, 
and to discharge these engagements 
with a fidelity truly astonishing, even 
while carrying on their nightly depre- 
dations. And if the better principles 
of our common nature, as well as self- 
interest, and the usual forms of civi- 
lized society, should influence Roman 
Catholics, on all ordinary occasions, 
to act contrary to certain obnoxious 
tenets, is that any proof that such te- 
nets have no place in their creeds? 
That the great Lateran Council, held 
3n 1215, declared that ‘ no faith is to 
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be kept with heretics ;” and that the 
Council of Constance, held in 1415, 
confirmed the decrees of the Lateran 
Council, and acted upon them, by com- 
mitting John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague to the flames; and that all 
Roman Catholic priests and bishops 
swear to hold and maintain all things 
decreed by the general Councils; are 
historical facts, which, till now, I 
thought no man, making any pretence 
to historical information, would at- 
tempt todeny. Permit me, however, 
to inform the “ Member of the Esta- 
blished Church,” that it was not in- 
tended to bring the obnoxious tenct 
alluded to, into operation in mercan- 
tile transactions. Had he been aware 
of this, he might have spared himself 
the trouble of giving us a whole para- 
graph concerning the Spanish mer- 
chants. -The decree runs thus: “‘ No 
faith or promise is to be kept with he- 
retics, to the prejudice of the Catholic 
faith,” cap. 3. Hence it appears evi- 
dent, that the Church of Rome, in this 
diabolical tenet, only aimed at the 
lives of those men whose doctrines 
and labours might be injurious to her 
interests. The ‘‘ Churchman” there- 
fore might be very safe and comfort- 
able at St. Austell, while writing in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation, and 
while he took no active part in pro- 
moting the interests of the Protestant 
religion; nay more, he might enter 
into mercantile engagements with the 
Spanish merchants for many years, 
without knowing that the tenet in ques- 
tion had any existence : but if he were 

laced in the circumstances of John 

uss, when at the Council of Con- 
stance; or of Luther, when at Worms; 
or of Cranmer, when the British scep- 
tre was under the influence of Papal 
authority; he would soon be unde- 
ceived. 

It is also asserted, that the Roman 
Catholic religion is not hostile to civil 
liberty ; and in support of this asser- 
tion, we are referred to “ the histories 
of Austria, France, Saxony, Genoa, 
Venice, Lucca, and Switzerland,” as 
furnishing examples of “ all the differ- 
ent degrees of government, from ab- 
solute monarchy to the extreme of re- 
publican liberty.” It was certainly 
unnecessary to inform us, that there 
are despotic governments in Roman 
Catholic countries; for we are fully 
aware that Popery is a soil in which 
despotism will thrive well. But he 
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must be either very ignorant, or he 
must have avery mean opinion of the 
understanding of the enlightened and 
independent part of the British nation, 
who would attempt to persuade them, 
that even civil liberty will thrive as 
well in Popish as in Protestant ground. 
The few insignificant republics at pre- 
sent existing in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, to which we are referred, are 
only so many examples of the natural 
energy of the human character, break- 
ing loose from the chains of slavery, 
and throwing off the yoke of tyranny 
and oppression. But did any of them, 
in their struggles for liberty and inde- 
pendence, ever reccive any assistance 
from popish principles or popish in- 
fluence? On the contrary, wherever 
those principles had their full effect, 
the human mind was enslaved; and 
wherever that influence could be ex- 
ercised, it was always exercised in 
favour of despotism, injustice, and op- 
pression. In proof of this, we need 
only refer to the history of our own 
country. Who was it that tried to 
procure a license for the clergy to com- 
mit murder with.impunity?) Who en- 


deavoured to raise the spiritual autho- 
rity above that of the crown ; and, in 


pursuance of that ambitious project, 
encouraged the ungrateful Becket to 
insult his benefactor and king, one of 
the best of sovereigns, while endeavour- 


ing to purify the streams of justice, to | 


redress the grievances of his people, 
and reform the abuses of a licentious 
priesthood? Who endeavoured to de- 
stroy the great Charter, the founda- 
tion of our liberties, as soon as it was 
in being? And who sent foreign troops 
into the kingdom, to make war upon 
the barons who procured and stood 
up in defence of the Charter? Was it 
not the Pope? Yes, it was the Pope; 
and wherever the Pope had influence, 
it was always exerted in the same 
manner, and for the attainment of the 
same object. The Church of Rome 
has often strangled liberty in the birth, 
or made it bleed to death afterwards ; 
but I challenge any man to produce a 
single instance, in which that church 
ever cherished liberty. 

It betrays great ignorance to appeal 
to any of the governments now exist- 
ing on the continent; since the ele- 
ments of whatever was favourable to 
liberty in the constitution of these go- 
vernments, previous to the time of the 
Reformation, may be traced either to 





the barbarous nations who overthrew 
the Roman empire in the west, or to 
causes over which the Church of Rome 
had no control. The French parlia- 
ment was only a continuation of the 
Champs de Mars of the ancient Franks, 
which were annual assemblies of the 
people, in whom the legislative power 
was lodged. Pepin Le Bref, the fa- 
ther of Charlemagne, first summoned 
the chief estates of the nobles and 
clergy to meet annually, and delibe- 
rate on public affairs. | Charlemagne 
afterwards caused these assemblies to 
meet twice in the year, and added a 
third estate, namely, that of the people, 
by admitting twelve deputies or repre- 
sentatives from each province, and 
thus completed the outlines of the 
French constitution. 

Almost all the monarchical states of 
both Italy and Germany, sprung up on 
the ruins of the great Western em- 
pire which was founded by the Franks, 
During the fading power of the Car- 
lovingian race of the Frank kings, the 
governors of the provinces made them- 
selves independent ; but as provincial 
conventions had been established pre- 
viously to that period, for the purpose 
of inspecting the administration of 
justice throughout the empire, a foun- 
dation was laid for some degree of 
liberty in the constitutions of all the 
new states. Many of these, however, 
in process of time, became entirely : 
despotic ; but whatever liberty any of 
them once possessed, or still retain, 
that liberty must be traced to the pro- 
vincial conventions. The imperial 
cities, and most of the republics, first 
rose to opulence by commerce, and 
then obtained their freedom by various 
means: some, by lending money to 
the Emperor of Germany, for which 
they received charters, conferring pri- 
vileges upon them, and acknowledging 
their independence ; others, by asso- 
ciating together for their mutual de- 
fence against the tyranny of both the 
Popes and the Emperors; and the 
disputes which so frequently arose be- 
tween the Popes and the Emperors, 
were peculiarly favourable to repub- 
lican associations. The formation of 
the Venetian republic was laid by those 
who fled from the Huns, when they 
were ravaging Italy, under their leader 
Attila, about the middle of the fifth 
century. The “Churchman” iscertainly 
very unfortunate in his reference to 
this republic ; a republic in which the 
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Inquisition was established, and the 
government of which was always a 
tyrannical aristocracy. The republic 
of Genoa was founded in the eleventh 
century, when the contest between 
the Popes and the Emperors was ap- 
proaching its height. That of Lucca 
urchased its independence from the 
Saserer Rodolph, in the thirteenth 
century, for 10,000 crowns. The Swiss, 
galled by the tyranny of Albert I. 
threw off the Austrian yoke in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century : but 
the foundation of their liberties was 
laid in blood; for they had to meet 
their enemies in sixty pitched battles, 
before they gained their independence. 

Whoever is well acquainted with the 
history of the barbarous nations ; the 
fall of the Roman Empire; the rise 
of the great Western Empire, under 
the Franks; and the condition of Italy 
and Germany during the middle ages ; 
will, I trust, acknowledge the correct- 
ness of these statements: and if these 
statements be correct, it is evident, 


that all the traits of civil liberty which | 


are to be found in the constitution of 
any of the governments that have 
been, or are now existing, in Roman 
Catholic countries, must be traced to 
causes over which the Church of Rome 


had no power. 

But even supposing, for argument’s 
sake, that our civil liberties were not 
in danger; is religious liberty of no 


value? Are we to be called upon to 
give that up, and to give it up for no- 
thing? In my opinion, religious li- 
berty is far more valuable than civil 
liberty, especially to Protestants ; and, 
therefore, as Protestants, we must be 
pardoned for entertaining some fears 
concerning a thing so essentially ne- 
cessary to the interests of the Protes- 
tant religion. That the Constitution 
can afford us no security for the conti- 
nuation of religious liberty, if Roman 
Catholics be once admitted to the 
exercise of political power, is evident 
from the circumstance, that there is 
no such thing as religious liberty in 
any of those republics on the conti- 
nent, that are under the influence of 
the Church of Rome. We have 
already seen that the Inquisition was 
established in Venice; and even the 
Popish republics of Switzerland, on 
whose merits the Churchman dwells 
with such pleasing delight, took up 
arms against their brethren, after the 
Reformation, and sent many of them 








to an untimely grave, for no other 
reason but because they thought pro- 
per to judge for themselves in religious 
matters. . 

Here let us pause a little; for this 
circumstance is worthy of our most 
serious aitention. At one time, we 
behold an oppressed people, rising up 
in arms against their oppressors, free- 
ing themselves from the shackles of 
despotism, and manfully fighting for 
civil liberty ; and at another, we be- 
hold the very same people, rising up 
in arms against their unoffending bre- 
thren, embracing the cause of despo- 
tism, and brutishly fighting against re- 
ligious liberty. In one case, we see 
the native energy of the human cha- 
racter, breaking loose from the galling 
yoke of tyranny, and a people nobly 
asserting their freedom; and in the 
other, we see the human character en- 
slaved by a base system of religion, 
and a people infuriated with princi- 
ples of intolerance and persecution, as 
if they were devils, come upon earth 
with a fresh commission and fresh 
chains from the infernal fiend who 


| first enslaved the human race: and all 


this, not at the mandate of a temporal 
power, not under the influence of a 
despotic government; but at the man- 
date of a spiritual power, and under 
the influence of a free constitution, 
and not oniy free, but extending all 
the privileges of civil freedom to the 
utmost limits of democracy: a sure 
proof, that even a free constitution, if 
Roman Catholics be admitted to share 
in its administration, can afford no se- 
curity against religious intolerance 
and persecution. 

But there is one thing asserted con- 
cerning this people, in the “ Chureh- 
man’s” reply to Omega, which requires 
confirmation. He says, “ the majo- 
rity of the Swiss cantons are Catholic.” 
This I am inclined to question. If he 
means simply the majority of the can- 
tons, he is correct; but if he means 
the majority of Swiss population, I 
have some doubts upon the subject. 
Zurich and Bern, the two chief can- 
tons, are entirely Protestant. The 
former takes precedence of all the 
others, and always fills the President’s 
chair at the general diets; and the 
latter is, by far, the largest and the 
most powerful of all the Helvetic 
Union. And I think, one half, if not 
a majority, of the Swiss dependencies, 
are Protestant. If I am mistaken, I 
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hope some of your correspondents will 
have the goodness to correct me. 

After we have been informed, that 
“the majority of the Swiss cantons 
are Catholic,” it is then added, “ they 
mix together in all the offices of Go- 
vernment ; they live together, and in- 
termarry with each other.” But this, 
I presume, can be said only of the 
two mixed cantons, Glarus and Apen- 
zel. Let it be remembered, however, 
that three-fourths of the former, and 
one half of the latter, are Protestants. 
This circumstance, together with the 
commanding power and influence of 
the great Protestant cantons, will ac- 
count for the security and freedom of 
those Protestants who are obliged to 
mix with Roman Catholics in the 
lesser cantons. And I am willing to 
acknowledge, that as the great Pro- 
testant nations possess at present a 
commanding influence in Europe, Pro- 
testants may mingle with Roman Ca- 
tholics in the lesser states for a time 
with perfect safety, but not always. 
A man may walk over a magazine, 
with perfect safety, while the train is 
laying down, and even after it is laid ; 
but if he does so after-the enemy has 
given the signal, and after the match 
is applied to the train, he will pay dear 
for his temerity. 

The great safety of Protestants, hu- 
manly speaking, is in their political 
power: but in proportion asthe Church 
of Rome multiplies her converts, and 
regains her political ascendancy in 
Europe, the Protestant power must de- 
eline, and with that the influence and 
prosperity of the Protestant religion. 
And let no man persuade himself, that 
religious liberty will survive the fall of 
the Protestant religion. With that 
religion it was born; by the influence 
of that religion, it was nourished and 
protected; and with that religion, it 
will expire. Whoever, therefore, is 
not yet quite prepared to give up 
either the Protestant religion, or reli- 
gious liberty, would do well to con- 
sider whether they can be separated; 
and whether either one or the other, 
or both, can prosper with the prospe- 
rity of the Church of Rome. Besides, 
it is a question with many, whether 
civil liberty can be secure, or even 
exist to its full extent, without religious 
liberty. A certain distinguished no- 
bleman was of opinion that it could 
not. 

“It is no more excuse for them,” 
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said Lord Clarendon, “‘ than it is se- 
curity for the king, that they say they 
do not acknowledge any temporal au- 
thority to be in the Pope, so that he 
cannot disturb the peace of the king- 
dom; for if the Pope be allowed to 
exercise any authority in another 
prince’s dominions, under the title of 
spiritual, it shall by the artifices and 
comments of his emissaries the priests, 
be extended to such a magnitude in 
the hearts and affections of his sub- 
jects, as shall be strong enough to dis- 
turb and shake all temporality, when 
it shall be applied for that purpose.” 

This extract from Lord Clarendon 
requires no comment. I would just 
add, that the clergy of the Church of 
Rome are a numerous body, and their 
influence is almost unlimited. If any 
man doubt this, let him only consider 
for a moment, how great thé influence 
of the priesthood must be, among a 
fy who believe that the priest can 

ring the Eternal God down upon the 
altar; or, which is the same thing, that 
he can transform, or rather transub- 
stantiate, a piece of bread into the 
body, soul, and divinity, of the Saviour 
of men; that he has power over the 
unseen world, and can, by his prayers, 
bring souls from a place of torment 
into a place of happiness. If any 
man still doubt, let him reflect a liitle 
on the following circumstances ; that 
the priesthood, by means of auricular 
confession, become possessed of the 
secrets of every individual and every 
family throughout their jurisdiction ; 
that the people dare not take even the 
book of revelation, as a rule of life or 
doctrine, but according to the comment 
which the priest may choose to put 
upon it; and that to refuse obedience 
to the ecclesiastical authority, must 
finally incur eternal damnation. I 
would just ask any reasonable man, 
what are civil compacts, or the most 
solemn treaties, before such a power 
as this, in the hands of self-interested 
men? Nothing. Let us now see the 
connection which subsists between the 
priesthood and the Pope. The follow- 
ing oath is taken by every priest, on 
his admission into the priesthood : 

“ To the Roman Pontiff, successor to 
the blessed Apostle Peter, I promise 
and swear true obedience. All other 
things also, declared by the sacred 
Canons and General Councils, and 
especially by the Sacro Sane. Council 
of Trent, without doubt I receive and 
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profess; and likewise all things con- | religion, which is, and ever was, hos- 
trary thereto, and whatsoever heresies | tile to all liberty. Had Pope Inno- 
have been condemned, rejected, and | cent ITI. obtained his purpose, there 
anathematized by the Church, I equally | would have been no free constitution 
condemn, reject, and anathematize. in this kingdom for either Protestants 





This true Catholic faith, out of which | 
no man can be safe, which at present I | 
freely profess and sincerely hold, 1, 
will most constantly retain and profess | 
inviolate, with God’s help, to the last | 
moment of my life ; and as far as inme | 
lieth, I will be careful that it be taught | 
and preached by my dependents, or | 
those, the care of whom shall belong | 
to me in my functions. All this I pro- | 
mise, vow, and swear; so help me) 
God.” 

The Bishop’s oath runs thus: 

‘“‘T, from this time forward, will be | 
faithful and obedient to my Lord the | 
Pope, and his successors. The coun- | 
sels with which they trust me, I will , 
not disclose to any man, to the hurt of | 
the Pope or his successors. I will as- | 
sist them to maintain the Popedom, | 
and the Royalties of St. Peter, against | 
all men. I will carefully preserve, | 
defend, and promote, the rights, ho- 
nours, privileges, and authority, of the 
Pope. I will not be in any counsel, 
‘deed, or treaty, in which any thing pre- 
judicial to the person, rights, or power, 
of the Pope is contrived ; and if I shall 
know any such things treated of by any 
whomsoever, I will, to the utmost of 
my power, hinder them, and with all 
‘possible speed signify them to the 
Pope. I will, to the utmost of my 
power, observe the Pope’s commands, 
and make others observe them,” &c. 

I shall leave the reader to judge for 
himself, whether civil liberty can be 
considered safe in any country, where 
the principle inculcated in these oaths 
is embraced. To me, it appears as 
clear as noon-day, that civil liberty is 
incompatible with the principles, the 
interests, the ambition, and the power, 
of the court of Rome. Some kind of 
civil liberty may indeed be tolerated in 
Popish countries, when it springs from 
causes which lie beyond the reach of 
Popish influence; bat no man can 
prove, by any art of logic, that it is 
congenial to the principles of that 
Church, or the disposition of its ru- 
lers. And nothing can be imagined 
more ridiculous, than to hear people 

uring about their rights and titles 
to share in the benefits of a free con- 
stitution, while they zealously main- 





tain their attachment to a system of 
No. 19.—Vo1, If, 


or Catholics. 
[To be concluded in our next. ] 
— 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
SEPT.—BY AN OBSERVER. 


Tue Sun enters Libra on the 23d, at 
forty-eight minutes past three in the 
morning, when the autumnal quarter 
commences. The Moon is new on the 
7th ; enters her first quarter on the 15th ; 
she is full on the 22d; and enters her 


| last quarter on the 29th. She is in 


her apogee on the 7th, and in her pe- 
rigee on the 2ist. She will pass Venus 
on the 3d, Mercury on the 5th, Ceres 
on the 8th, Mars on the 10th, the 
Georgian planet on the 15th, Jupiter 
on the 20th, and Saturn on the 22d. 
Ceres is seen in a barren space in the 
head of the Virgin, to the east of the 
sixteenth, passing under the fifteenth 
on the 5th. Mars sets on the Ist at 
fifty minutes past seven in the even- 
ing, and on the 30th at thirty-seven 
minutes past six. He passes above 
the first of the Virgin on the 9th, and 
he finishes his course under the tenth 
and eleventh of this constellation, near 
to the latter star. The Georgian pla- 
net is on the meridian on the Ist at 
fifty-four minutes past six in the even- 
ing, and is in quartile with the Sun on 
the 17th. He will be seen in the same 
spot, nearly midway between the 
eighth of the Serpent-bearer and the 
twelfth of the Archer. Jupiter rises 
on the Ist at five minutes past seven in 
the evening, and is in opposition to 
the Sun on the 11th. He is seen in 
the barren space under the four stars 
in square, directing his course to the 
twenty-second of the Water-bearer, 
situated on the eastern margin of the 
stream from the Urn. Saturn rises on 
the Ist at fifty minutes past seven in 
the evening, and «n the 30th at fifty- 
four minutes pas‘ five. He is seen 
under the fourth of the Fishes, near to 
it to the east, and directly under it at 
the end of the month. Venus is a 
morning star, rising on the Ist at seven 
minutes past two, and on the 30th at 
fifty-eight minutes past one. She is 
first seen below, and to the west of the 
two stars and included nebula of the 
— which she passes on the 6th, but 
2 
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at some distance from them. Her 
course is directed to Regulus to the 
east of him, and she passes above the 
sixteenth of the Lion on the 27th, 
finishing her course between the six- 
teenth and Regulus, but nearest to the 
former star. Mercury rises on the Ist 
at forty minutes past three in the 
morning, and on the 30th at fifteen 
minutes past six. He is in his as- 
cending node, and greatest elongation 
on the 5th. His position is very fa- 
vourable in the former part of the 
month. On the 7th, he passes Regu- 
lus at thirty-one minutes past seven at 
night, the star being only ten minutes 
and three quarters south of him. Con- 
sequently, in the morning he will be 
seen near to and to the west of this 
star; and on the morning of the 8th, 
near to, but to the east of it. He 
thence moves in the barren space of 
the Lion, and approaches too near the 
sun to be visible at the end of the 
month. On the 7th, there is an eclipse 
of the Sun, which begins at twenty- 
four-minutes past twelve in the after- 
noon, when a slight notch will seem 
to be made by the Moon, on the 
northern side of the Sun’s western 
limb. The apparent notch will gra- 
dually increase till fifty-three minutes 
past one, when the Sun will undergo 
the greatest obscuration that will take 
place during the eclipse; after which 
the Moon will gradually pass off on 
the Sun’s eastern limb till sixteen mi- 
nutes past three, when the eclipse will 
end. At the middle, the Sun will be 
eclipsed about ten digits and a half, 
leaving about one digit anda _ half 
unobscured. On the 22d, there is also 
an eclipse of the Moon, which begins 
at thirteen minutes past five in the 
morning ; the Moon sets at fifty-seven 
minutes past five; the middle is at 
forty-one minutes past six; and the 
end at ten minutes past eight. They 
who have a good horizon in the west, 
will thus, for a short time, perceive a 
small part of her disc eclipsed. At 
the middle, the Moon will be eclipsed 
about ten digits. 


i ee 
Bull- Baiting. 
Mr. Epiror, 


Sir,—I am almost ashamed to ac- 
knowledge that I live in a town still 
infamous for Bull-Baiting, and other 
savage sports. You will, however, re- 





collect, that this is my misfortune, not 
my crime ; and I am glad to have an 
opportunity of declaring my abhor- 
rence of a practice so cruel and bar- 
barous. [I also rejoice to find that you 
admit into your valuable miscellany, 
such articles as tend to discounte- 
nance these deeds of ferocious inhu- 
manity. Burslem Wake, of which 
some correspondent furnished an ac- 
count for your last number, deserves 
more reprehension than an Outside Pas- 
senger on a stage coach could conceive 
that it merited. He was not aware of 
all the atrocities connected with Bull- 
Baiting, either in that town or other 
places. To supply this deficiency, you 
will oblige me,by inserting the follow- 
ing observations on a practice, of 
which many savage nations would be 
ashamed. 
A FRIEND To HuMANirTy. 

“In several counties of England, 
particularly in Cheshire, Shropshire, 
and Staffordshire ; the city of Wor- 
cester ; the towns of Bilston, Wolver- 
hampton, &c. bulls continue to be 
baited, both previously to being killed 
and for sport. 

“ The mere tearing off the tongues, 
ears, and tails, of this intrepid animal, 
by the dogs, is but a small part of the 
barbarity practised on these occasions; 
their horns are frequently broken, and 
their bodies goaded by sharp irons. 
Aquafortis, salt, pepper, &c. is then 
thrown upon the various wounds, in 
order to enrage him still more. Seve- 
ral dogs are frequently let loose at the 
same time. In short, they are fre- 
quently so completely bruised and 
mangled, day after day, that they take 
no food or water, and at length die 
under an insupportable and unpitied 
load of anguish and fatigue. The sa- 
tisfaction of the baiters is, of course, 
proportionated to the torment induced 
and the rage excited. 

“ The following instance of depra- 
vity is given by Bingley, in his “‘ Ani- 
mal Biography.” Staffordshire is said 
to have had the disgrace of producing 
this brutality. A monster, in the form 
of man, laid a trifling wager at a Bull- 
Baiting, that he would at separate 
times, cut off all the four feet of the 
dog, and that after each amputation 
it would attack the bull as eagerly as 
if perfectly whole. He made the ex- 
periment, and won the wager. 
savage escaped punishment, 


This 
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“‘ But why have recourse to times 
remote? Recent instances of similar 
barbarities are numerous, “ On the 
5th of November, 1801, at Bury, Suf- 
folk, while a mob of Christian savages 
were indulging themselves in the in- 
human amusement of baiting a Bull, 
the poor animal (which was by nature 
perfectly gentle, but which had been 
privately baited in the morning, and 
goaded with sharp instruments, in 
order to render him furious enough for 
public exhibition,) although tied down 
with ropes, in his agony and rage, 
baited as he was by dogs, and gored 
by monsters in the shape of men, burst 
from his tethers, to the great terror of 
his tormentors, and the no small dan- 
ger of the inhabitants of the place. 
After this, the poor beast was doomed 
to become the victim of still greater 
barbarity. He was entangled again 
with ropes, and, horrible to relate, his 
hoofs were cut off, and he was again 
baited, defending himself upon his 
mangled bleeding stumps! The Ma- 
gistrates of Bury have repeatedly at- 
tempted to prevent such infernal pro- 
ceedings, but the demons are sanc- 
tioned, it seems, by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Surely such Act is highly dis- 
graceful to the period of the world in 
which we live, to the country in gene- 
ral, and to the character of the British 
nation.” — Monthly Mag. vol. xii. p. 464. 

“* Let it be recorded in the annals of 
infamy, that George Staverton, by 
will, dated May 15, 1661, gave the 
whole rent of his Stains-house, after 
two lives, to buy a bull for ever ; which 
bull he gave to the poor of the parish 
and town of Workingham, Berks, be- 
ing baited, and the offal, hide, and 
gift money, to be sold, and given in 
stockings and shoes to poor children. 
It is thus that an affectation of charity 
is grafted upon base cruelty. What 
an insult, and perversion of under- 
standing !” 


Reply to a Query on the Salvation of 
the Heathen. 


Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—Though I do not pretend to pos- 
sess any great share of ** intelligence,” 
permit me to propose a few reasons in 
answer to a Query inserted in your 
Magazine for June, col. 484. Should 
you deem my observations of suffi- 
clent importance for your Magazine, 





it is probable that you may hear from 
me again upon the subject. 
I am, Sir, your’s, &e. 
J. SMitu. 


en nie 


Query.—“ Whether it be possible 
that the Heathens, considered as such, 
can be eternally saved or not? or, in 
other words, whether the Gospel read 
or preached, is or is not indispensably 
necessary to their salvation?” 

That the Heathens are sunk into a 
state of the most lamentable moral, 
as well as mental degradation, is what . 
few, who are either acquainted with 
their history, or with human nature, 
will attempt to dispute ;—and that 
very few of them, comparatively speak- 
ing, will be saved, 1 also readily grant; 
but that their salvation is utterly im- 
penis is a sentiment to which I 

cannot as yet subscribe, for the fol- 
lowing reasons.— 

1st.—If the salvation of the Heathens 
is impossible, their damnation must 
also be impossible ; because they can 
never deserve damnation, unless their 
salvation be possible. 

2d.—If the salvation and damna- 
tion of the Heathens are Soth impos- 
sible, will not this go to prove that 
they are not immortal? Or, 

3d.—If God has already actually 
damned 120,000,000,000 of our fellow 
sinners, when at the same time he has 
afforded them no possibility of being 
saved, or of escaping such dreadful 
punishment, can he with veracity say, 
and even swear, “ As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked?” See Ezekiel ,. 
xviii. 32. and xxxiii. 11. 

4th.—The impossibility of the sal- 
vation of the Heathens, militates 
against both the wisdom and the jus- 
tice of God; for it supposes that he 
has brought myriads of human beings 
into existence, who must either have 
their portion in this world, or else in 
the unutterable miserics of Hell!!! 
From such Turkish divinity, and from 
such murderous conclusions, good 
Lord, deliver us! 

5th.—If the salvation of the Hea- 
thens be impossible, St. Paul must 
have been very much mistaken when 
he wrote Romans ii. 14, 15, 26, 27. ; 
for he supposes that without revela- 
tion they are capable of “‘ doing by 
nature the things contained in it,” so 
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as to “‘ judge,” and put to the blush, 
“* those who by the letter and circum- 
cision transgress the law.” 

6th.—May not God, with the good 

leave of those gentlemen who deny 
the possibility of their being saved, 
communicate to the Heathens, some 
portions of his Spirit, grace, and light, 
for the sake of Him who is “ the true 

_light, that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” and thus lead 
them to a salvation, inferior to that, 
which, through obedience to the ‘‘ Gos- 
pel read and preached,” we may ob- 
tain? 

7th.—That mankind are in a lapsed 

and fallen state, and that as such they 
can only will and act according to 
their fallen nature, I readily allow. 
But that they still possess intelligence 
and,perception, must also be granted ; 
—and must not their intelligence and 
perception be employed about their 
own moral conduct, as well as about 
other things? Certainly they must. 
‘“True,” says an objector; “ but, ac- 
cording to your own account, they have 
no power to do the good, because this 
would be to act contrary to their fallen 
nature; and the light they possess, 
without the power to do what they ap- 
prove, demonstrates the impossibility 
of their salvation.” I apprehend not: 
for Christians are precisely in the 
same situation; our power to obey 
does not come from the ‘‘ Gospel read 
or preached,” but immediately from 
the Spirit of God, operating upon our 
spirits, through the merits of Christ. 
Titus iii. 5, 6. Phil. ii. 13. John xv. 
4,5. . 

Now, I ask, cannot God communi- 
@cate what portion of his Spirit to the 
Heathens he pleases, as well as to us? 

8th.—Once more. Either the Hea- 
thens are moral agents, (independent 
of revelation,) or they are not. If 
they are, they must then be account- 
able to God for the exercise of their 
moral capacity, and if so, there is a 
possibility of their exercising it pro- 
perly, and consequently of obtaining 
salvation; but if they are not moral 
agents, can the “ Gospel read or 
preached,” communicate moral agen- 
cy? Certainly this cannot be. 


ie 


were 


DESCENT OF CHRIST INTO HELL. 


THE subject of the following paper 
having been investigated in several of 
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our numbers, the Editor had no de- 
sign of again calling the reader’s atten- 
tion to this important article. But as 
the writer has entered into a brief his- 
torical detail of this branch of the 
Creed, and has surveyed it in a light, 
which, in some respects, differs from 
that of our other correspondents, it is 
more than probable, that his observa- 
tions will prove highly acceptable to 
many wlro will peruse our pages. 


Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—I do not wonder, in this en- 
lightened age, that a great number of 
those persons who consider themselves 
members of the Church of England, 
and therefore subscribers to her Arti- 
cles and Confessions of Faith, are dis- 
posed to explain away those parts of 
them which are, when taken literally, 
and in the common acceptation of 
words as used in the English language, 
contrary to scripture and sound reason. 
Thus, contrary to the Creeds, and the 
third Article of the Church of Eng- 
land, that distinguished prelate, Bishop 
Horsley, and some of your correspon- 
dents, attempt to explain away her 
doctrine of the Descent of Christ into 
Hell, by confining its meaning to the 
Hades of departed spirits ; and the Rev. 
prelate’s arguments for this are (like 
those of the papists for his descent 
into Hell,) taken from that confessedly 
difficult passage in St. Peter’s epistle, 
respecting Christ’s preaching to the spi- 
rits in prison: but let the text mean 
what it may, it cannot mean what your 
correspondent, in Vol. I. col. 900, 
says the learned Bishop explains it to 
be, viz. “ imparting the gratifying in- 
telligence to those faithful believers 
who had in former ages predicted his 
appearance upon earth ;” for surely 
these were not the disobedient in the 
days of Noah: and let me ask, Who 
were they, amongst the antediluvians, 
that “ predicted his appearance?” I 
do not recollect reading of any but 
the one St. Jude mentions, Enoch 
the seventh from Adam; and that is 
understood respecting his coming to 
jadgment. I think, with Dr. Clarke 
in his Commentary, that the best con- 
struction of this difficult passage is, to 
refer it to the Spirit of Christ attend- 
ing the ministry of Noah, (that preacher 
of righteousness to the rebellious ante- 
diluvian world for 120 years,) in the 
same figurative sense as St. Paul says 
the believing Israclites ** drank of that 
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spirtiual Rock that followed them ; and 
that Rock was Christ.” Is it not evi- 
dent that the worthy prelate (having 
signed, ex animo, all the Articles and 
Creeds of the Church of England.) is 
reduced to the dilemma of either ex- 
plaining away such antiscriptural doc- 
trines, or (like Dr. Mant, and some of 
his brethren) of manfully and bigot- 
edly adhering to them ?—which is the 
case with the present unsettled clerical 
dispute upon the doctrine of baptis- 
mal regeneration, and, I may add, 
the absolving powers of the priest- 
hood. 

From what I have said, you will 
perceive that I differ from most of your 
correspondents in their explanation 
of the Apostles’ Creed, and the third 
Article of the Church of England re- 
specting the descent of Christ into 
Hell; and as the whole of their argu- 
ments are founded upon the circum- 
stance of our translators having ren- 
dered the Hebrew Sheol and Greek 
Hades of the Psalms, and the Gehenna 
of St. Luke, (where the rich man lifted 
up his eyes in torments,) by the same 
term, Hell; it will be necessary to 
trace the origin of the term, with the 
meaning attached to it by those who 
incorporated it into the Protestant 
creed. 

It is evident from ecclesiastical his- 
tory, that what is called the Apostles’ 
Creed, is not mentioned by any writer 
of the three first centuries, as being of 
their composition: the fact —— to 
be, that the early Christians had dif- 
ferent forms of the confession of their 
faith drawn up by their bishops in the 
most simple manner, and read by those 
who were received into Christian com- 
munion, but they formed no part of 
public worship, till the 5th century. 
The descent into Hell, and communion 
of saints, according to Rufinus, were 
not in any of the ancient Creeds ; and 
archbishop Usher and bishop Pearson 
are of opinion, that they were intro- 
duced into the Creed about the begin- 
ning of the 7th century. Socrates 
Scholasticus, in his second book, chap. 
37, gives us the draught of the Creed 
formed by the council of Ariminum in 
Italy, called by the emperor Constan- 
tius about the year 356; in which the 
clause is thus worded “‘ Was crucificed 
and died, and descended into the in- 
fernal parts, and set in order what 
was to be done there; at the sight of 
whom the door-keepers of Hell trem- 





bled.” As this Creed differs consi- 
derably throughout, from what is 
called the Apostles’ Creed, it is very 
evident that no such accredited standard 
of faith was at that time received, or 
it would, no doubt, have been adopted 
by the council, or at least there would 
have been some reference to it. The 
learned archbishop Usher has given 
us a translation of the Apostles’ Creed, 
which he discovered at the end of king 
Athelstan’s psalter, written in Gree 
and Saxon characters, about the year 
703, which omits the “ descent into 
Hell ;” and as the whole is but short, I 
shall transcribe it :— 

‘ I believe in God, the Father Al 
‘ mighty ; and in Jesus Christ his only 
‘ begotten Son our Lord; who was 
‘ born of the Holy Ghost and the Vir- 
‘gin Mary; and was crucified under 
‘ Pontius Pilate, and was buried, and 
‘the third day rose again from the 
‘ dead; ascended into Heaven ; sitteth 
‘on the right hand of the Father, 
‘whence he shall come to judge the 
‘quick and the dead. And in the 
‘ Holy Ghost; the Holy Church; the 
‘ remission of sins; and the resurrec- 
‘ tion of the flesh.— Amen.’ 

You will allow, Sir, that the best 
method of getting to the bottom of this 
subject (if it be not, like Hell itself, 
bottomless) will be, instead of inquir- 
ing into the meaning of the word itself, 
to inquire into the meaning attached to 
it by those who introduced it into the 
Creed, and of those who continued it 
as an article of Christian verity before 
our translation of the bible ; and then 
inquire whether our Reformers adopted 
it into their Creeds and Articles in the 
same sense in which it had been an- 
ciently used, or in the modern sense of 
the word, as now explained. 

In the first place, then, I think it is 
evident from the example I have given 
from Scholasticus, of the sentiments 
of the council of Ariminum upon the 
subject, that the Latin Church, in the 
4th century, believed the doctrine of 
Christ’s descent into Hell, as into the 
place of torment, and not into Hades, 
the place of separate spirits ; and this 
is notoriously still the doctrine of the 
Latin Church, from which the Church 
of England has received and adopted 
the Creed and Article: and, in the 
second place, the history of the Re- 
formation and its consequences will 
also convince us, that instead of our 
Reformers haying made a mistake in 
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translating the word Sheol in the 
Psalms by the term Hell, they have 
purposely done it, to accord with the 
doctrine of their adopted Creed and 
Article ; for this was one of the dis- 
points, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
between this half-reformed Church, 
and the Puritans, who contended for a 
further reformation from Popery ; and 
because they would not subscribe to 
this Article amongst others, now so 
formally renounced by a subseribing 
prelate, they were persecuted, impri- 
soned, and banished from their con- 
gregations. 
In 1586, the Puritan ministers pre- 
sented to parliament a supplication 
for a redress of their grievances; and 


presented the outlines of a bill for a | gulf 


further reformation, part of which was 
to expunge from the Creeds and Arti- 
cles the descent of Christ into Hell. It 
will further appear, by the examina- 
tion of the Puritans before the High 
Commission Court, that the literal and 
papistical sense of the local descent of 
Christ into Hell, was the received doc- 
trine of the prelates who composed 
that high and abominable tribunal: 
let us take, for instance, the examina- 
tion of one, that of Mr. Settle, before 
Neal the histo- 


archbishop Whitgift. 
rian tells us, he was charged with de- 
nying the Article of the descent of our 
Saviour’s soul into Hell, or the place 


of the damned. Mr. Settle maintain- 
ed that Christ did not descend locally 
into Hell; and that Calvin and Beza 
were of the same opinion. He was an- 
swered in much the same concise logi- 
eal manner that is used in our days— 
that of calling names. We are told the 
deep-read theologian flew into a pas- 
sion, and answered him most con- 
vincingly, by calling him an ass, a dolt, 
and a fool; and also most powerfully 
proved to him, that he was the ablest 
wrangler, by shutting him up in the 
gate-house prison. About 10 years 
after this, bishop Bilson preached a 
sermon at St. Paul’s, in defence of the 
Article; which sermen was published, 
and answered by the Brownists; which 
the bishop, by the command of the 
ueen, defended, in a treatise intituled 
A Survey of Christ’s Sufferings. 
Now, Sir, I think it is evident from 
the history of the case, that the com- 
mon meaning of the term Hell, as the 
place of torment, is what was under- 
stood by the makers of the Creed, and 
also by our Reformers; and is still 


| 


contended for in the Roman Charch 
as an article of faith; and if the clergy 
of the English Church are consistent 
with their own Creed and subscrip- 
tion, they will also contend for it, as 
for the faith once delivered to the Saints. 

If the original framers of the Creed, 
had only intended to have represented 
the circumstance of our Lord taking 
up his abode in the place of departed 
spirits; instead of saying he descended 
into Hell, they would have adopted a 
more scriptural phrase, and said, he 
ascended into. paradise, so clearly set 
forth by his own gracious promise to 
the thief upon the cross, and his cor- 
responding account of the rich man in 
the place of torment, with a great 
between him and paradise; and 
although both of them in the place of 
departed spirits, and very probably 
essentially diflerent from the eternal 
heaven of happiness, and the eternal 
hell of misery, yet so awfully distinct 
and distant, that one would suppose 
it impossible for creed makers to con- 
found the places by using the same 
name for both; and as this term has 
been, in the most unqualified sense, 
adopted by the Church of England, 
which requires all her members to 
believe all her Articles ‘‘in the plain and 
Suill meaning thereof, and take them in 
the literal and grammatical sense, with- 
out their own comment and meaning,” it 
is very clear that all who do not thus 
receive them, are not faithful members 
of her community. 

Our Lord undoubtedly uses the term 
Paradise, where the thief was to ac- 
company him, as synonymous with 
Abraham’s bosem, where Lazarus was 
carried by angels, and in contradis- 
tinction to the Gehenna or Hell, where 
the rich man lifted up his eyes in tor- 
ments. The learned prelate above 

uoted, says, “ It is horrible to think 
or a moment that the immaculate Son 
of God should be exposed to the tor- 
ments of thai dreadful place.” Un- 
doubiedly it is! and is it not then 
also horrible, that the church to which 
the bishop belonged should have per- 
secuted, and cast out of its pale, se 
many pious men whose only crime was 
that of not believing, or hypocritically 
subscribing, such horrible doctrines! 

Your correspondent ia Vol. I. col. 
901, by adopting the opinion of the 
bishop “‘ that Christ-went to preach to 
departed spirits,” very naturally, and I 





dare say imperceptibly to himself, 
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slides into the Popish purgatorial doc- 
trine ; for he says, ‘‘ He went not only 
to proclaim the glad tidings, that he 
had actually offered the predicted sa- 
crifice for their redemption, but that 
he was about to re-appear before the 
Father as their intercessor, offering 
the atoning sacrifice of his precious 
blood :” thus of course, doing some- 
thing for them in reference to their sal- 
vation, that had not been done for 
them while they were in the body.— 
From what I have said upon this sub- 
ject, you will not be surprised at my 
subscribing myself 
A DissenTeER. 


CHEMICAL ATTRACTION, 
[Concluded from col. 518.} 


It now remains for us to speak of the | 


forces with which Chemical affinity is 
exerted. All the phenomena of Che- 
mistry prove, that the substances form- 
ing compound. bodies, are united to 
each other with different degrees of 
force. This circumstance has given 
rise to the doctrines of single and 
double elective attraction. Single 
elective attraction is explained in the 
following manner. If A have to Ba 
force of affinity, which, under given 
circumstances, is equal to 10, and 
they be united together, the result will 
be the formation of a compound AB. 
If, however, to the compound AB, is 
added C, a third body, having an at- 
traction to A equal to 12, the com- 
pound AB will be destroyed, anda 
new compound CA will be formed, 
whilst B will remain in an uncombined 
state. Itis obvious too, that a decom- 
position would have taken place, if C, 
instead of exerting a superior attrac- 
tion to A, had exerted it towards B. 
CB would have combined together, 
and formed a compound CB. This 
may be illustrated by a diagram. 





Sulphate of a per 
Magnesia. Sulphuric Acid 20 Lime. 
Sulphate of Lime. 


On the outside of the bracket is repre- 
sented the name of the compound, 
which consists of sulphuric acid and 
magnesia, having an affinity for each 
other equal to 10. If, however, a so- 
lution of lime, which has a superior 
attraction for sulphuric acid, equal to 











20, be added to the compound, a de- 
composition takes place, sulphate of 
lime is formed, and the magnesia re- 
mains in an uncombined state. In 
some cases, however, the decompo- 
sition of the compound is not com- 
plete; there is a division of action 
after the decomposition has proceeded 
to a certain extent, arising from the 
influence of quantity of matter upon 
chemical attraction. Thus, if to a 
compound AB, is added C, a third 
body, which has a greater attraction to 
B than A has, a decomposition will 
take place; but after this has pro- 
ceeded to a certain extent, the affi- 
nity of A to B will be increased by its 
quantity, and hence it will retain a 
portion of it still combined ; and it is 
only under circumstances strongly fa- 
vouring chemical action, that C will 
be able to effect a decomposition of 
the compound AB. 

We shall now attempt to illustrate a 
more difficult case of elective attrac- 
tion. Suppose we have a compound 
formed by the union of A and B, in 
which the force of affinity is equal to 


| 10, and that to this compound, C, an- 
| other body, be added, having an at- 


traction to A equal to6. It is evident 
that no decomposition can take place. 
If, however, a fourth body, D, is united 
to C, with an attraction equal to 8; 
and if D has an attraction to B equal 
to 14, then, upon adding these two.com- 
pounds, a decomposition will be ef- 
fected ; for the sum of their existing 
or quiescent attractions is inferior to 
the sum of those tending to separate 
them. The affinity of A to B, and of 
C to D, being equal to 10 + 8 = 18, 
and the affinity of C to A, and of D to 
B, being 6 + 14 = 20, AB, CD, there- 
fore are decomposed, and two new 
compounds CA, BD, are formed. 

This is what is termed in Chemical 
language, double elective attraction ; 
two elective attractions being exerted, 
and two new compounds formed. Dia- 
grams have been constructed, in order 
to represent more clearly these cases 
of double elective attractions. The 
idea first occurred to Dr. Cullen; the 
one proposed by him, was two cylin- 
ders crossing each other in the middle. 

A B 


tke 


AC, BD, are designed to represent 
two compounds. If, therefore, the 
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attractions of A te B, and of C-to D, 
ate greater than the quiescent or exist- 
ing attractions, two new compounds 
are formed, which will be denoted by 
bringing the extremities of the cylin- 
ders AB, CD, together. 


The diagram | 


proposed by Bergman, consists of two 
brackets connected by straight lines, 
forming a square, at the sides and 
corners of which, the names of the 
existing compounds, and their ingre- 
dients, are placed. 


Muriate of Magnesia. 





Magnesia 24 Mauriatic Acid 


Sulphate of 48 


Magnesia. 


20 = 68 Muriate of 


Barytes. 


46 
Sulphuric Acid 75 Barytes. 





Sulphate of Barytes. 


In this scheme, two compounds, sul- 
hate of magnesia, and muriate of 

Cocpees, are placed on the sides of the 
brackets ; sulphuric acid has an attrac- 
tion for magnesia equal to 48; and 
muriatic acid an attraction for barytes, 
equal to 20; and the sum of their at- 
tractions is equal to 68. But muriatic 
acid has an attraction to magnesia 
equal to 24, and sulphuric acid has an 
attraction to barytes equal to 46; and 
the sum of their affinities is 70. If, 
therefore, the compounds, sulphate of 
magnesia, and muriate of barytes, be 
added together, a decomposition will 
take place; the sulphuric acid will 
combine with the barytes, and form an 
insoluble compound, viz. sulphate of 
barytes, which is represented under 
the inferior line of the diagram, whilst 
the muriatic acid will combine with 
the magnesia, and form a salt which 
will remain in solution, viz. the mu- 
riate of magnesia ; this is placed above 
the superior line. 

The theory of single and double 
elective attraction, delivered by Berg- 
man and other chemists, was gene- 
rally received ; until Berthollet gave a 
different view, adopted from experi- 
ment. According to Bergman, affinity 
is regarded as an invariable force, and 
the decompositions ascribed to elect- 
ive attraction, are supposed to depend 
upon the various degrees of intensity 
with which that power is exerted be- 
tween different bodies. The resuits of 
these actions of bodies upon each 
other, were considered indicative of 
their relative forces of affinity. In the 
theory of Berthollet, all bodies are 
considered as having a uniform attrac- 
-tion for each other ; external circum- 





stances alone modify that force. Of 
these external circumstances, we have 
in a former paper treated very largely ; 
it is unnecessary, therefore, to say any 
thing farther. In concluding this sub- 
ject, we are compelled to observe, that 
there is something very sublime and 
wonderful in attraction, whether we 
consider it as operating upon atoms, 
or upon larger masses of matter, upon 
bodies animate or inanimate. The 
same power which retains the particles 
of a grain of sand, retains also the 
masses of matter which compose this 
globe: were it not for the exertion of 
this wonderful agent, every thing 
would become chaos and confusion, 
and all material bodies would be re- 
solved into their elementary particles. 
Itis this power which causes to cohere, 
the particles of the gases which con- 
stitute the air of our atmosphere ; and 
the water with which our earth abounds, 
so indispensable to the existence of 
animal and vegetable life, is retained 
in its state of fluidity by the same 
powerful agent. Indeed, the particles 
of any bodies cohere only on account 
of their attraction to each other. But, 
whilst we are admiring this wonderful 
agent, let us not forget that first Cause, 
which spoke it into existence. If it 
be delightful to study the works of 
Creation, must it not be infinitely so to 
contemplate the Author of those works, 
as displayed in all his glories and per- 
fections? And if it be the joy and 
pleasure of the Christian to contem- 
plate the fading glories of terrestrial 
beauties, with what ecstasy and rap- 
ture will he contemplate objects celes- 
tial, unfading, eternal. In this world, 
many things are dark and incompre- 
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hensible; many of the operations of 
nature set at defiance the utmost grasp 
of human intellect. In attempting to 
account for the vegetation of a blade 
of grass, or in endeavouring to explain 
the causes of the different species of 
attractions, we soon discover our 
weakness ; our senses become bewil- 
dered, and we are lost in mazes dark 
and intricate: but when the glories of 
the other world are unfolded te our 
view, what before appeared myste- 
rious and unintelligible, shall be made 
as clear as the noon-day. ‘‘ What we 
know not now, we shall know here- 
after.” H. B. 


——— 


ECCENTRICITY OF A SINGULAR CHA- 
RACTER, CONTRASTED WITH THE 
BENEVOLENCE OF HIS EXECUTOR. 


LaTeLy died, in the county of Corn- 
wall, Colenel O’D——, whose life, 
manners, dress, and habitation, pre- 
sented a singular picture of miserable 
uniformity. With the history of old 
Elwes and Daniel Dancer, the public 
have long since been made acquaint- 
ed; and although Col. O’D— can 
hardly be said to coincide in character 
with either, the oddities which marked 
his life, prove him to have been a 
branch of the same common family. 

In early life, this gentleman had been 
a Lieutenant-Colonel of the Royal 
Marines, on the Plymorih station ; but 
on quitting public service, he retired 
to a parish on the banks of the Tamer, 
about six or seven miles from Ply- 
mouth, in which he had a valuable 
estate: but it was not to instruct the 
rich by his example, nor to feed the 
poor by his bounty. 

While retaining his military cha- 
racter, he became proverbial for his 
slovenly appearance, his penurious 
habits, and the hardihood of his man- 
ner of life. Sometimes he has been 
seen walking with one silk stocking 
on, while the other was of worsted, 
and while both complained of the length 
of time since they had been either 
washed or mended. In what part of 
the town he had fixed his lodgings, his 
brother officers were for a eonsider- 
able time unable to discover. But 
being impelled by that curiosity which 
is natural to the mind of man, they 
once watched him to his nightly 
abode, which they found to be between 
two large guns, where he spread his 
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coat, and, regardless of every thing 
around him, soon fell asleep. 

Though possessed of considerable 
property, he regularly visited Ply- 
mouth market, to transact in person 
his domestic concerns, after he had re- 
tired from public life. This he con- 
tinued to do upwards of twenty years, 
exhibiting on all occasions, an ap- 
pearance of meanness, that always 
rendered him an object of contempt- 
ible distinction. His usual manner 
was, to ride on an old white horse 
which had been his companion through 
many years. This was exceedingly 
poor, was badly equipped, and seemed 
exactly adapted for the labour it had 
to perform,—to carry a load, that 
would not, by the splendour of its ap- 
pearance, furnish by contrast an occa- 
sion of disgrace. 

- The last time that Col. O’D— was 
noticed in Plymouth, he was dressed 
in a dirty night-cap, a hat without a 
brim, a waistcoat which had formerly 
seen better days, a pair of greasy lea- 
ther breeches, kept up by braces made 
of listing, and straw twisted into ropes 
wound round his legs to supply the 
place of boots. In this condition he 
was seen sitting in the street, on the 
steps of the Telegraph office, eating an 
apple. 

His habitation was a miserable cot- 
tage, in the windows of which was no 
glass; and, like Robinson Crusoe, he 
mounted on a ladder whenever he en- 
tered, and then drew it after him. To 
fear, of every description, he was a per- 
fect stranger; and from his acquain- 
tance with arms, and the ferocious 
habits which he had cherished, he in- 
spired terror in all around him, so that 
no one could have courage to commit 
depredations on his property, even 
though the prospect of obtaining a 
considerable booty, might have held 
out a more than common temptation. 
To strangers, his house exhibited no- 
thing inviting ; and to those who lived 
within the sphere of his acquaintance, 
his character was too well known. 

Of the strange singularities which 
marked his conduct, there is scarcely 
any end to the anecdotes which have 
been told. To a strong appetite, he 
was no stranger; and this he is repre- 
sented as being always ready to in- 
dulge. This, however, was the only 
contribution which he was guilty of 
laying on his purse; endian iooes two 
— the numerous anecdotes which 
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are related of him, almost exclusively 
apply. 

On making his will, he bequeathed 
£1000 in various legacies, giving the 
remaining part of his fortune, amount- | 


ing to about £40,000, to a neighbour- | 


ing gentleman, Mr. C., who, it is gene- | 
rally understood, was no relation ; leav- 
ing a son and three daughters without 
even mentioning their names in his 
will. On hearing of his death, Mr. C. 
repaired to the house, taking with him 


creer 





two gentlemen of his acquaintance, to 
witness the transactions of the day. 
On reading the will in presence of the | 
son and daughters, for whom no pro- | 
vision had been made, Mr. C., with a | 
degree of honourable generosity, which | 
many will be found to applaud, and | 
but few to imitate, freely relinquished | 
in their favour, the whole of that pro- | 
perty, which, on legal grounds, he had 
aright to claim. The distribution of 
this property he submitted to a gentle- 
man of integrity and honour, from 
whose decision there should be no ap- 
peal. When Mr. C. first beeame ac- 
quainted with the contents of Col. 
0’ D—’s will, he was in the western 
part of Cornwall. He then instantly 
formed his resolution to return to the 


children of his strange benefactor, the 
property which he had so wildly be- 
stowed. And to provide for any acci- 
dent which might arise in case of his 


own death, he added a codicil to his 
own will, directing his executors to 
return that property which he has had 
the pleasure thus nobly of refusing to 
accept. 

ee oe 


Observations on the Morrice Dance. 


Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—Since you have prefaced my 
remark on Hamlet, in your Magazine 
of August, with observing that I have 
resided long at Venice, perhaps (as 
this observation has no immediate 
connection with the play,) you meant 
to insinuate to me, that some anec- 
dotes respecting that ancient republic, 
which lately expired in my presence, 
might be agreeable to your readers. 

My residence in that part of Italy, 
is nearly the date of my absence from 
Liverpool, which in some degree re- 
sembles Venice, as the most important 
part of it is built upon the sea. I was 
pleased, on my return here, to find 
many improvements, and with none 
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| more so, than with the liberal and 


manly endeavour to give to our own 
citizens all the resources of indepen- 
dent education. 

Large and extensive empires have 
many advantages, of which the prin- 
cipal, perhaps, is that of presenting a 
formidable front to foreign invaders ; 
but they often produce incalculable 
mischief, by giving birth to an over- 
grown metropolis, and degrading the 
provinces by a contemptuous and woe- 
ful comparison. Nothing can better 


elevate the genius of those who live at 


a distance from the court, or more 
| correct the erroneous pride of the in- 
habitants of a metropolis, than to con- 
tend with it in wisdom and science, 
This may be done with an honourable 
| feeling, equally removed from dislike 
| or servility. We have an historical 


| example, to prove that such a purpose 


may be verified; for Strabo tells us, 
that none of the inhabitants of Tarsus 
ever quitted their own walls for in- 
struction. He says, besides, that when 
these Ciliciaus, in a state of maturity, 
did travel, they never returned ; which 
circumstance may be fairly explaimed, 
by supposing that they were every 
where pressed by flattering distinc- 
tions to remain; especially when we 
recollect, that Athenodorus was the 
most confidential counsellor of Augus- 
tus Cesar. I hope this reflection will 
induce you to preceed with your Ma- 
gazine—all to read it—and many to 
contribute articles of value. 

Although the tracing of popular 
amusements to their source, be not the 
most important business of literature, 
yet is it by no means useless or trivial. 
The Morrice Dance, as it is now called, 
is degraded in England to a sort of 
rustic masquerade ; but the Schwerd- 
Tanz, of Puflendorf, was a noble festi- 
val, to which a monarch might be in- 
vited ; and the tilts and tournaments of 
the middle ages, were a part of the 
same institution. A very interesting 
book has been lately published at 
Venice, which has for its title Le Feste 
Veneziane, or an account of the Festi- 
vals of Venice; in which the history 
and antiquities of that republic are 
ofien illustrated in the most beautiful 
manner. ‘There yourreaders may find 
an account of all the ceremonies prac- 
tised on the last Thursday of the Car- 
nival. I shall confine myself to the 
Moresca, and perhaps give a more 
diffused account of it than is to be 
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found there ; not because the Moresca 
itself admits of much description, but 
because some previous detail will be 
necessary, to make the reasons for its 
institution clear and intelligible. 

The city of Venice is divided almost 
from one extremity to the other, by a 





language, is called Rio Alto; and, collo- 
qaially, Rialto. The first inhabitants, 
in the 5th century, settled on the bor- 
ders of this canal, placing their seat 
of government in the cenfre of its 
course. 
justice, and Exchange, were all built 
here; and the celebrated bridge was 
erected nearly in the same spot, about 
ten centuries later than the foundation 
of the republic. The Exchange, and 
Banco Giro, (or National Bank and 
Stock Exchange,) were never removed 
from the old place. These distinctions 
will enable us to understand more ac- 
curately, some expressions of Shak- 
speare, for it was on the bank-of the 
Rialto, and not on the bridge across it, 
that Antonio met Shylock. 

It is probable, that there was always 
some degree of emulation beween the 
inhabitants of the opposite shores of 
their great canal, that pretty equally 
divides the city ; which emulation grew 
warmer when the church and palace of 
St. Mark were prepared in the 11th or 
12th century, for the Ducal residence: 
for then, the court traversed the Rialto, 
and abandoning the Nicolo‘ti, came 
to live with the Castellani. The church 
of St. Nicholas, gives the name to the 
former; and the castle, towards the 
port of the Adriatic, supplies a de- 
nomination for the latter. When 
the Ducal family was transferred from 
the Nicolotti side of the canal to 
the other, it was thought politic at 
least, if not necessary, to leave them 
some sort of a pageant for their con- 
solation; and they continued, as long 
as the republic lasted, to choose a 
Doge of their own. As the nobility 
had an influence in the election of 
the real and sovereign Doge, they 
did not, of course, interfere in the 
choice of this burlesque prince, who 
was commonly selected from the 
bargemen and gondoliers. The last 
was named Dabala, (if I am not mis- 
taken,) and when the general Bona- 
parte elevated a fictitious democracy 
upon the ruins of this empire, the 
Doge of the Nicolotti performed his 
part very respectably in the munici- 
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pality, as a representative of the 
people. 

In those Italian republics, where 
there was no such topographical divi- 
sion of the citizens as that formed by 
the Rialto, there was an anniversary 


| fixed for the evacuation of seditious 
large winding canal, which, in their | 


humours, on which every man was 
allowed to box and thump whoever 
he found in his way. The Venetians 
had indeed their Ponte di Pugni, 
which was rather overlooked than 
countenanced by the government. 
But to encourage military prowess, 
there was, on the last Thursday of 
every Carnival, a formal and splendid 
exhibition of the Moresca. I do not 
know how it was performed when the 
Doge lived on the Nicolotti side of the 
Rialto, but probably in a similar man- 
ner, though the place was different. 

On the Giovedi Grasso, (or the last 
Thursday of the Carnival,) the central 
arch of the Ducal palace, that looks on 
the Piazzettaor lesser place, St. Mark, 
was fitted up with purple damask, like 
a splendid box in the opera-house, for 
the accommodation of his Serene 
Highness. The theatre, formed by 
the palace, the library, the church, 
and the laguna, seen through the lofty 
granite columns that adorn the edge 
of it, exhibited a most beautiful and 
picturesque area, for the shows in- 
tended for his amusement. Two spa~ 
cious stages were erected in the centre 
of it. One belonged to the Nicolotti, 
and the other to the Castellani. Upon 
these they alternately displayed their 
skill in the management of the sword 
and the sabre, in warding, assaulting, 
striking, and pushing. Each theatre 
was surrounded by a concourse of 
friends to the parties, when they ex- 
hibited, and all the spectators joined 
in their applause. They exhibited 
alternately, in the same species of 
military exercise, to the conclusion, 
when their commendation and reward 
proceeding from the Doge, were ex- 
actly equal; which made them depart 
in perfect good humour. But there is 
one part of this Moresca which forms 
the finale of the contest, that was not 
understood by an author who has 
described it; I mean, he did not 
know that it formed a part of the 
Moresea. The following passage is 
quoted from Mr. Addison’s Remarks 
on several parts of Italy, &c. the 
second edition, page 79. : : 

“ On Holy Thursday, (this is a mis- 
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take so extraordinary, as almost to 
justify the severity of Dr. Johnson, who 
says, that the book might have been 
written at home,) among the several 
shows that are yearly exhibited, I 
saw one that is odd enough, and 
particular to the Venetians. There is 
a set of artizans, who, by the help 
of several poles, which they lay across 
each other’s shoulders, build them- 
selves up into a kind of pyramid ; 
so that you see a pile of men, of four 
or five rows, rising one above another 
in the air. The weight is so equally 
distributed, that every man is very 
well able to bear his part of it; the 
stories, if I may so call them, grow- 
ing less and less, as they advance 
higher and higher. A little boy re- 
presents the point of the pyramid, 
who, after a short space, leaps off 
with a great deal of dexterity into 
the arms of one who catches him at 
the bottom. In the same manner, 


the whole building falls to pieces. I 
have been the more particular on 
this, because it explains the follow- 
ing verses of Claudian, which show 
that the Venetians are not the in- 
ventors of this trick. 


“ Vel qui more avium sese jaculantur in auras, 


celeri crescentia nexu, 
" in arcem 
. planta, vel cruribus herens, 
Pendula librato figit vertigia saltu. 
Claud. De Pr. et Olyb. Cons. 
«Men pil’d on men, with active leaps arise, 
And build the breathing fabric to the skies ; 


A sprightly youth, above the topmost row, 
Points the tall Pyramid, and crowns the show.” 


This exhibition of the Pyramid, was 
the concluding effort of the perfor- 
mers in the Moresca, which was pro- 
bably begun at Venice before the end 
of the 6th century. But you see that 
Mr. Addison traces it back as far as 
Claudian ; and it was, perhaps, used 
at Ravenna in the reign of Honorius. 
In either case, it is considerably more 
ancient in Europe, than the time when 
Count St. Julian introduced the Moors 
into Spain in the year seven hundred 
and eleven. They did not land in 
Sicily, or Italy, till a century after- 
wards. It would not be very difficult 
to shew, that such exercises as the 
Moresca, had been very anciently in 
use in the East; from whence they 
were probably imported, and com- 
monly performed by men of dark com- 
plexions. Pirancoi has given a print 
of this Giovedi Grasso, w the ter- 
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minating Pyramid is represented in a 
very imperfect and meagre manner, 
The Nicolotti and Castellani vied 
with each other, in forming the loftiest 
and most surprising pyramid of men. 
The latter wore red, and the former 
black caps, as their insignia. 

I thank you for your remembrance, 
and am, Sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, Ww.P. 


ESSAY ON CREATION AND GEOLOGY, 


Essay VI.—On the Consolidation of 
the Chaotic Matter into concrete and 
fluid parts, being the anterior part of 
the Third Day’s work of Creation. 


In a preceding Essay it was observed, 
that by prosecuting the subject we had 
begun, we should presently observe 
Matter assuming a very different ap- 
pearance from what it possessed in its 
chaotic state; and that by the opera- 
tions of the two succeeding days of 
creation, viz. the second and third, it 
would become invested with proper- 
ties, of which it can never by any in- 
ferior power be deprived. In our last 
Essay, we observed the effects pro- 
duced by the imparting to it mechani- 
cal properties ; and in the present, we 
are to trace those effects which arise 
from its being endowed with chemical 
properties. 

During the third day of the Crea- 
tion, it would appear, that the Chaotic 
Matter, which was hitherto in some 
measure still without particular shape 
and figure, came to be subjusted, by 
its formation now for the first time 
into solid and fluid parts such as this 
globe still exhibits, to the laws of che- 
mistry. 

Thus would each mass, as formerly 
described, be caused to assume, not 
merely its general external globular 
appearance, but also its particular in- 
ternal structure and arrangement: the 
study of which, as it respects the earth, 
is called the Science of Geology. A 
science, as yet, however, exceedingly 
indefinite and undigested in its princi- 
ples, and romantic and extravagant in 
its conclusions! But amidst the un- 
certainty of the Geologists, let us hear 
what saith the Scripture. 

Gen. i. 9,10. “ And God said, Let 
the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together unto one place, and let the 
dry (or concrete) parts appear ; and # 
was so,” 
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The expression “ wnder the heaven, 
or expansion,” must here be under- 
stood as applying to each separate 
mass or sphere; for taking the uni- 
verse as a whole, there can be no re- 
lation of upper and under in any other 
sense. It is only individually, that 
any of them can be said to be under 
the heaven or expansion surrounding 
it. Thus understood, the expression 
applies as well to the sun, moon, and 
stars, as to the earth. 

It is then to be considered, as an 
order for some new general arrange- 
ment to take place throughout the ani- 
verse: and this arrangement, consist- 
ing of the formation of fluid and dry 
or concrete portions, seems to carry 
something in it of a chemical nature. 

In various chemical processes still 
occurring in nature, concrete and fluid 
parts are the result. To reason out 
the primary formation of the universe, 
however, from facts going on in the 
present day, is a most fallacious prin- 
ciple ; as it takes for granted, the most 
material point of the whole business ; 
that is, the existence of chemical pro- 
perties in Matter, before they were im- 
parted to it. In the present state of 


things, such operations, it is true, con- 
tinually occur. 


But why do they so? 
It is because nature is now all in 
order, and stands perpetually pre- 
pared to produce such changes as take 
place. But from the first, it was not 
so. There was a period subsequent 
to the creation of Matter, in which it 
was perfectly inert, producing neither 
mechanical nor chemical phenomena. 
Originally, it had no tendency what- 
ever to such actions ; nor was it pos- 
sible it could, till such time as it was 
endowed with properties to produce 
them. We saw Matter impressed 
with mechanical properties in our last 
Essay, which arranged the whole uni- 
verse of bodies, taken in the aggre- 
gate, into its present order. In this, 
we are to view it assuming its chemi- 
eal properties, arranging every sphere 
in its own way, so as to answer the 
general purposes of the whole. 

To form correct ideas, therefore, of 
this part of the work of Creation, we 
must view Matter as not at all in the 
State in which it is at present,—natu- 
rally tending to produce its present 
actions ; but, as in a state completely 
destitute of such powers, and having 
no tendency whatever that way. 

Matters being thus situated, who 
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can tell, what the first effects of sub- 
jecting the whole universe, and every 
atom thereof, at once, to the power of 
chemical laws, would be ?—to impress 
a power of attraction and repulsion, 
and every other principle which ocears 
in the chemical kingdom of nature, 
throughout the universe,—to make 
every atom of each globe susceptible 
of its peculiar affinities and decom 
sitions. What a mighty effect must 
this have produced! if by the im- 
pression of the mechanical laws, the 
huge masses of Matter of which the 
universe consists, were separated from 
each other, and made to hang upon an 
equipoise which prevents all collision, 
or confusion ;—what may we suppose 
to have been the effect of the impreés- 
sion of the chemical laws, as it re- 
gards the arangements of the mass of 
each globe? That such a cause should 
have produced the various simples 
and compounds apparent in this earth, 
and should have at once arranged 
them in their present general order, 
appears not only possible, but highly 
probable, as there could be no state 
equally favourable for effecting such 
arrangements. The astonishingly beau- 
tiful crystals, and superb columnar 
crystalline masses, dispersed through- 
out the globe ; also the massive blocks, 
and rocks of tremendous size, forming 
the bases of the widest plains and 
loftiest mountains, seem to have had 
their origin at this period: for, never 
has there existed another period since, 
attended with revolations that could 
affect the earth so materially as to 
form them afterwards. 

In a subsequent part of this inquiry, 
I intend to enter more into particular 
details of the contents and a e- 
ments of the external structure of the 
globe, when I hope to make their for- 
mation in this way, at least fully as 
apparent, and vastly more natural, and 
at the same time far less romantic and 
marvellous, than the methods gene- 
rally pursued by geologists. The phe- 
nomena, it is unquestionable, may be 
explained by this way, at least with as 
much propriety as by any of the other ; 
and as this has the sanction of the infal- 
lible dictates of divine truth, itis thereby 
placed ina situation infinitely superior 
to all other methods of explanation. 

The command in the Mosaic ac- 
count, for “‘ the waters” or fluids, to be 
gathered together by themselves, and 
separated from the dry or conerete 
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portions, is to be considered not only 
as an order for such an arrangement, 
but as a command for Matter to as- 
sume these states of existence. Nei- 
ther water, strictly speaking, nor dry 
or concrete parts, had ever existed be- 
fore; the command must therefore be 
understood as a divine mandate, call- 
ing them into this state of existence. 

The command further rans, “‘ Let 
the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together into one place, and let the dry 
parts appear; and it was so.” The 
waters being gathered together unto 
one place, must mean unto each re- 
spective sphere, and not, as some ima- 
gine, unto one place only of this globe, 
—forming only one sea or ocean 
therein ; a circumstance, we may ven- 
ture to say, which never accorded 
with matter of fact. 

As the true system of the universe 


proceeds upon the principle that one | 


thing was made for another, and that 
the one could not long exist indepen- 
dent of the other; even so there is a 
close and gradual connection to be 
traced between them in their original 
formation. And from the purposes to 
which the different parts of the globe 
are applied, is justly argued the im- 


portant position, That its original for- 
mation could not differ materially from 
that which it still exhibits; or from 
the order and the time which Moses 


ascribes to it. The same great conti- 
nents and oceans, seas and islands, 
mountains and rivers, for example, 
which exist at present, must have 
existed from the beginning. For, 
upon the supposition of the Wernerian 
Theory, that there was a time when 
there were no continents or dry land, 
but that all was water, holding ina 
state of suspension the materials 
which now compose the globe ; may it 
not be asked, Whither have the wa- 
ters retired, to give place to the dry 
land? If such a difficulty have any 
force when applied to the deluge of 
Moses, it must at least have equal 
force, when urged against the aqueous 
solution of Werner. Or, supposing 
any of the great oceans, say the Atlan- 
tic, to have had then no existence, and 
that America was originally united to 
Europe and Africa, into what would 
the great rivers, the Amazon, the Mis- 
sisippi, and St. Lawrence, on the 
American ; and the Gambia, the Sene- 
gal, the Loire, &c. on the African and 
European coasts, have discharged 
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themselves, seeing there was no ocean 
or reservoir to receive them? Or, sup- 
posing further, that there were then 
no rivers meandering in the valleys, nor 
chains of mountains to attract the 
waters from the clouds, which had 
been exhaled from the seas,—whence 
could the ground be watered or- fer- 
tilized? The present facts, there- 
fore, that rivers do exist, and have 
their sources in the elevated and 
mountainous parts of the globe, which 
are evidently destined, from the situa- 
tion they occupy, to attract the mois- 
ture from the atmosphere, which is 
raised by the heat of the sun from the 
oceans and seas in the neighbourhood, 
to supply those rivers with water ; and 
these again to water the country 
through which they run, and to empty 
themselves into the seas to which they 
flow, thus maintain a constant circula- 
tion, like the other parts of nature ;— 
these facts, I say, are proofs suffici- 
ently manifest, that since the world 
began it never could be otherwise. 
Buifon, and other naturalists, must 
therefore account for the bones of the 
elephant and rhinoceros being found 
in America, upon some other principle 
than that of drying up the Atlantic, 
that they might pass from Asia to 
America on dry land. And Bishop 
Burnet, though he did well in profess- 
edly founging his theory on the scrip- 
tures, must yet not so overshoot the 
mark, as to make the antediluvian 
world to differ so materially from the 
postdiluvian. The venerable bishop, 
in order to account (as it was a sub- 
ject he had very much at heart) for 
the antediluvian world being destroy- 
ed by a deluge of water, must pre- 
viously deprive its external surface of 
every drop! There must be a world, 
according to him, without mountains 
or hills; all must be one level, smooth 
and even, like a bowling-green! But, 
in his theorizing hurry he had for- 
gotten, that on the fifth day “ the 
waters were commanded to bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life,” &c. and that God is said to 
have created great whales, and every 
living creature that moveth, which the 
waters brought forth abundantly, &c. 
What waters wére these? Were they 
the Bishop’s waters, pent up within 
the crust of the earth? Or, were they 
not the seas and oceans as they exist 
at present upon the surface of the 
globe, wherein go the ships, and the 
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leviathan which plays in the deep, and 
living creatures innumerable? He 
had forgotten that a river went out of 
Eden to water the garden; and that 
from thence it was parted, and became 
four heads, which extended their 
streams through a great part of the 
oldcontinent. If, therefore, there was 
a river in the antediluvian earth, and 
if the waters then possessed the pre- 
sent laws of hydrostatics, it must, in 
spite of the doctor’s theory, have had 
a height for its source, a declivity for 
its course, and a sea or reservoir into 
which to disembogue itself. These, 
as well as other considerations, prove 
that the world did not differ so mate- 
rially before and after the flood, as the 
bishop would insinuate. 

But to return. Moses, as I have 
more than once remarked, i: speaking 
of the creation, not of this globe only, 
but of the whole universe ; and there- 
fore, the command for “ the waters,” 
or liquid portions, “‘ to be gathered to- 
gether unto one place,” must apply to 
each respective sphere. He means 
that each sphere shall undergo a fur- 
ther progress towards perfection: that 
it was not enough they should be se- 
parated, as they had been, from a 
general to a particular mass ; but that 
each mass must undergo another ope- 
ration peculiar to itself, m which the 
fluid portions should be collected and 
separated from the solid portions. This 
is the kind and the extent of the ope- 
ration which was here to be effected. 

Here again, we are led to remark 
another most natural transition in the 
gradual progress in the rearing of the 
mighty fabric of the universe. We 
have already noticed two,—the pro- 
duction of Matter from nothing, and 
its subsequent division into the various 
bodies of the universe, by the forma- 
tion of the expansion. To these, we 
now add a third, which is, the further 
reduction of the bodies of the uni- 
verse by their consolidation into con- 
crete and fluid parts. How admirable 
and natural are these wonderful pro- 
ceedings of the Almighty! Does not 
each distinctly deserve our note of ad- 
miration ! 

The solids and fluids thus disunited, 
by the first chemical process it is pre- 
sumed that ever took place, constituied 
what are termed “ earth and seas.” 
First, Earth yor, signifying literally 
concrete, friable, or crumbling Matter. 
Distinguished from, secondly, ov> lite- 
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rally waters, seas, or fluids ; and so may 
apply to all the other parts of the 
creation as well as to this globe. 

It is worthy of observation, that the 
Mosaic account uniformly speaks of 
things as being brought at once to a 
state of perfection ; which corresponds 
exactly with any notion the human 
mind is capable of forming of a divine 
creating Power. And in this resides 
its chief superiority to al! the s¥stems 
of men. Men always take for granted 
the existence of something they find 
they cannot do without; and from 
this something, by a _ circuitous 
round of an infinite number of im- 
perfect processes, performed in an in- 
finite series of ages, they come at 
last, as they imagine, to explain the 
present phenomena. What labour, 
for instance, does it cost the Werne- 
rian or Huttonian geologists, and 
what innumerable ages must be oc- 
cupied, before by their systems they 
can reduce the earth to its present 
form! If, on the one hand, the ma- 
terials be wet, and the method of for- 
mation is by an aqueous fusion ; what 
a prodigious period must they occupy 
in drying! If, on the other, they are 
calcined, and the method of formation 
is by subterranean convulsions from 
some fire within; what a prodigious 
time must they take in cooling! Nei- 
ther does the formation of one layer 
or portion of the globe after another, 
afford us any idea of a Creation, or of a 
period when things, animate and in- 
animate, should be all so arranged as 
to answer their present purposes. The 
time the wet parts take to dry, the soft 
to harden, and the hot to cool ; and the 
repetition of these processes for every 
stratum, layer, and vein, is so like the 
impotent, imperfect mechanical labour 
of the hand of man, that it were im- 
pious to ascribe it to the omnipotent 
Creator. Moses assures us, that there 





. was indeed no such thing; but that 


immediately upon the separation of 
the chaotic contents of the globe into 
earthy and fluid parts, the one was 
presently converted into a state of 
earth yor, concrete, hard, friable, and 
crumbling Matter ; and the other into 
that of waters, seas, and oceans, no 
doubt washing the mighty clifls and 
rocks, as they do to the present day. 
But upon the principles of the Wer- 
nerian theory, these rocks would have 
been constantly battered down, and 
carried into the depths of the sea, ere 
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they had aequired solidity and firm- 


ness. 
What a far more elevated idea of 
the supreme Being does it therefore 
afford, to conceive Him operating, as 
Moses describes, on all the different 
substances which the globe contains, 
at one and the same instant; and not 
on this globe only, but on the whole 
universe ;—than that agg mode of 
formation suggested by geologists, 
which restricts it to this globe alone, 
and consists of various depositions 
one upon another at widely distant 
periods! Nor is such procedure in 
the creation of the globe unanalogous 
to the other works of God. He has, 
for instance, formed man and other 
animals in a fearful and wonderful 
manner. Like the globe itself, their 
bodies are composed of solids and 
fluids ; and many various organs, and 
different kinds of fluids, and layers of 
muscles, enter into their system, which 
are all simultaneous in their origin. To 
suppose it were otherwise, would be 
absurd. To suppose that man was ori- 
finally formed in the same piece-meal- 
ike manner that has been ascribed to 
the globe,—first, one bone, or rather one 
layer of a bone, and then another; 
then one muscle, or rather one fibre of 
a muscle, and then another, and so on 
until the structure was completed ; 
how absurd the idea! If then all the 
different parts of animals were formed 
simultaneously, and if the structure of 
the animated part of nature is still 
more complicated than that of the in- 
animate, what could hinder a similar 
diversity of arrangement from being 
effected in the same simultaneous 
manner in the earth itself? 
The Wernerian theory has never 
yet accounted for the causes of its sup- 
posed first, second, third, and fourth 
formation, &c.; nor has it said, how 
its supposed solution contained in it 
at one time the matter of one kind of 
rock ; and at another, the matter of 
another; and on on. Neither has it 
explained how, after the rocks had 
been formed and dried, and fissures 
and rents were made in them,—the 
solutions, one after another, occurred, 
containing the matter of veins; and 
how they deposited no more than what 
just filled the veins, so that no part of 
the veinous matter is to be found, in 
any instance, spread over the surface 
of the rock:—a circumstance which 
must have occurred frequently, had 
3 





the Wernerian theory been true. But 
the fact of the matter seems to be, and 
this explains the whole phenomena, 
that both solids and fluids were formed 
at “‘ one cast,” as Newton expresses it, 
and as the Mosaic account here cir- 
cumstantially informs us. 

Admitting therefore, with geologists, 
that granite is the lowest of the pri- 
mitive rocks which have been traced; 
and that gnies, mica, &c. where they 
occur, form strata above them; what 
state excepting the chaotic, when all 
substances were indiscriminately mix- 
ed, and the divine mandate went 
forth for their separation, can account 
for these formations in their respective 
order? What state, excepting this, 
now that chemical operations were to 
take place, which would consist of at- 
tractions and repulsions, liquefactions 
and consolidations, in a variety of 
ways, can account for the formation of 
rocks, whole mountains, and districts 
of them, hills and valleys, with veins 
of metals, and all manner of crystal- 
line fossil substances, found some- 
times in what have been termed pri- 
mitive rocks? How, in the greater 
proportion of instances, could they 
have got into such situations, unless 
from an origin common to both? Their 
preserving a distinction in the mass 
from each other, is no argument to the 
contrary. The chemical laws, which 
were at this moment impressed upon 
Matter, would both be the cause and 
the security of the distinction. 

The Wernerian theory on this sub- 
ject, is objectionable in two respects. 
First, it explains veins, as if they were 
all cuneiform or wedge-like in their ap- 
pearance, with their bases uppermost, 
or towards the earth’s surface ; which 
is by no means a universal fact. Veins 
occur in all the variety of rocks wind- 
ing in every direction, and which do 
not extend to the external surface of 
the rock. Of course, their formation 
could never have been effected in the 
manner which Werner supposes; that 
is, by a deposition of the veinous 
matter into open fissures from above. 
Secondly, it supposes them to have 
been filled by depositions in this way, 
at various distant periods. But this 
is entirely hypothetical, and is not at- 
tended by the smallest proof of the 
cause of such depositions. Nor could 
many veins in nature, as they have no 
communication with the external sur- 
face, be formed in this manner. 1! 
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grant that rocks, from losing their sup- 
port on one side, or from shrinking 
and becoming more condensed, may 
be the cause of fissures being formed 
in them; but that these fissures were 
afterwards filled, so as to form veins, 
in the method assumed by Werner, is 
very problematical. It rather appears, 
as every particle of matter is now 
active, that is to say, possessed of me- 
chanical and chemical properties, and 
constantly undergoing changes to a 
greater or less extent, that such veins 
as entered not into the original forma- 
tion of the globe, were filled up by 
chemical deposits from the rocks 
which contain them. Hence it is, that 
many veins bear a great affinity to the 
rocks in which they occur, and seem 
to have been formed from the most 
easily decomposed portions of them. 
It has always appeared problema- 
tical to me, that, upon the Wernerian 
theory, the quantity of the veinous mate- 
rials should have been so nicely propor- 
tioned to the size of the open fissures or 
rents, where it was to be deposited, as to 
leave nothing over. Would it have 


been wonderful, if indeed veins were 
filled in this manner, to have seen por- 
tions of the veinous matter, after the 
fissures and rents had been filled up, 


spreading over the surface of the rocks, 
and not only forming veins by deposi- 
tions into the open fissures, but ayers 
and beds on this external surface? 
This must unquestionably have been 
the case, less or more, in all places, if 
veins had been formed by the method 
of the Wernerian hypothesis. But, 
perhaps, the veinous matter held in 
solution, was exactly proportioned 
to the size of »the rents, they 
were filled by means of a funnel, that 
nothing might run over! 

As therefore, such insuperable ob- 
jections present themselvés to all the 
human theories that can be mentioned, 
and as there can be no real objection 
to the various rocks and veins being 
formed at once in this stage of the 
Creation, according to Moses; so, in 
like manner, as little can there be any 
objection to the formation of all the 
other parts of it. There could be no 
physical impossibility of forming in 
this stage the orignal alluvial soil, 
which from this period became, as we 
shall presently see, the seat of the ve- 
geta ingdom. The same omnipo- 
tent arm that created the matter at 
’ first, eperried it inte the various 
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bodies of the universe, and now hard- 
ened some portions into rocks, and 
made others fluid ; could leave other 
portions in a loose and earthy state, 
that they might be adapted to the pur- 
pose to which they were immediately 
to be applied. Why must we say, with 
the Huttonians, that the alluvial soil 
was, in the succession of ages, origi- 
nally formed by the decay of rocks and 
mountains ; as some small portions, at 
the mouths of rivers and other places, 
are observed to form in the present 
times ; when there was no physical im- 
possibility of its being formed in the 
manner here asserted? At whats 

or period, I therefore ask, could 
these mighty effects be so conveniently 
or so naturally produced, as at this in- 
stant, that Nature, influenced by an 
energy for the express purpose, was 
thus emerging from its chaotic state ? 
That out of an homogeneous mass of 
matter in its elementary state, should 
be formed all the substances which the 
globe contains, exactly as they are on 
the great general scale, appears to be 
a self-evident truth, arising from the 
nature of the thing; as well as from 
the manner, we are assured by Moses, 
in which the whole was at first pro- 
duced and formed. 

[To be continued. ] 
Seepnene: canoe 


THE PLAN OF SETTING WHEAT BY 
DIBBLING, EXPLAINED AND RECOM- 
MENDED. 


Tue writer of this article, having tried 
the system of Dibbling in a mountain- 
ous district, and haying reason to be 
well satisfied with the result of his ex- 
periments, is desirous to promote the 
public benefit by rendering this valu- 
able improvement more generally 
known. Ny 
Dibbling has for some years been 
partially practised in the southern 
counties ; but has, in only a very few un- 
connected instances, been introduced 
into the north. For the clear develop- 
ment of such a subject, the most con- 
venient and natural order will be, first, 
to describe the implements and the 
process ; and, then, to state the advan- 


tages of the plan. 

e instrument employed in this 
operation is called a pair FE Biegeniss 4 
irons. It consists of parts, 
namely, two irons for making the set- 
holes, and a connecting bar, which, 
rae Se purpose it serves, may be 
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called the foot-bar. Each of the irons 
is about a yard long, with a handle 
like that of a spade. The bottom 

rt, with which the holes are made, 
is much like a plumber’s soldering- 
iron, but smaller and more pointed. 
On the projecting shoulder of each 
iron the foot-bar rests, on which the 
requisite pressure is made by the foot 
of the labourer. To furnish a more 
correct notion of its construction and 
use, a drawing of the instrament is 
here given. 
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In this drawing, fig. A, represents 


one of the irons. The whole of this 
is made of iron, except the part of the 
handle marked f, which is of wood. 
The shaft a 5b is about half an inch 
thick. The thinness of it allows it to 
enter the opening g, in the circular 
ends of the foot-bar, as exhibited in 
fig. B. The lower part of the shaft in 
fig. A, from 5 to c, is made twice as 
thick as the upper part; the projec- 
tion at 5 being a quarter of an inch. 
This thickness of the lower partis de- 
signed nearly to fill the circular holes 
of the foot-bar, in order, that when 
the bar is thrust down, as in fig. C, the 
whole may be so united as to form one 
compact instrument, and yet so loose 
as to allow each iron to be turned half 
round with a quick motion of the 
hand, at each step. The twist thus 
given to the irons, on taking them u 

from the set-holes, prevents the soil 
adhering to the mstrament; and, that 


Plan of Setting Wheat by Dibbling. 
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the irons may clear better from the 
earth at each remove, the conical 
parts e and &, in fig. C, are made 
bright and smooth. The foot-bar is 
so made, as to keep the points e and hk 
five inches asunder. 

From this drawing and explanation, 
it is presumed, an ingenious smith 
would be able to make the instrument. 
It remains however to be stated, that 
the thick part of the shaft, from 6 to ¢ 
in fig. A, isan inch and half in length: 
that the cone at the bottom, from c to 
d, is two inches thick at the shoulder, 
the projection at c being half an inch; 
and from the shoulder to the point d is 
three inches. These being the dimen- 
sions of the instruments in use, where 
the practice is most prevalent, may 
be supposed to be such as, after re- 
peated alterations and experiments, 
have been found most convenient. 

The ground designed to be dibbled, 
is first prepared as for broadcast. The 
man stretches a gardener’s line wher- 
ever it may be convenient to begin, 
and then proceeds to make the holes, 
with one foot on the bar, advanci 
by steps of three inches, till he arrives 
at the end of the line, which he re- 
moves five inches, and then proceeds 
as before. This being done with ex- 
actness, will at length divide the whole 
field into neat squares of five inches 
by three. Two children follow the 
man, dropping three or four seeds into 
each hole. In the evening the seed is 
covered, by using either a garden-rake 
or a brush harrow. 

As the seed required for this pro- 
cess is but one-third of the quantity 
allowed for broadcast, a little extra- 
trouble in preparing it will be well be- 
stowed. After washing the seed, and 
skimming off all the light grains, soak 
it in a strong solution of common salt, 
or in the draining from a manure heap, 
24 hours: then take it out, and dry 
it, by adding to it, while wet, fallen 
lime and soot, in equal quantities, 
stirring the whole till none of the seeds 
stick together. The seed thus ae os 
ed, must be set in 12 or 18 hours after- 
wards, or it will not grow. This mode 
of preparing seed will generally pre- 
vent rust or mildew, and smut ; it also 
renders the crop more excellent. 

For several weighty reasons, Dib- 
bling may be strongly recommended 
to the opulent, as well as to the poor 
farmer, as being much superior to the 
old plan of sowing wheat by broadcast. 
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1. Dibbling saves much seed. The 
usual allowance for broadcast is nearly 
three bushels per acre. Dibbling re- 
quires scarcely one. Suppose wheat 
to be 80s. per quarter, then the saving 
in seed is 20s. for each acre. The in- 
ferences from such a ratio of saving 
are obvious and important. Suppose 
the farmer to sow one, two, three, or 
four hundred acres of wheat, the corn 
preserved will be accordingly twenty- 
five, fifty, seventy-five, or one hundred 

uarters annually. Were the plan 
therefore generally adopted, it would 
be manifestly equal to a considerable 
importation. This is an important 
consideration in a country which is 
endeavouring to render its own agri- 
culture equal to the subsistence of an 
increased population. 

2. To the opulent farmer it affords 
an opportunity of profitably employ- 
ing the poor, which ought at all times 
to be a weighty consideration, but 
especially in such times of general 
distress as the present. To the poor 


farmer, who may have a small family,. 


it is peculiarly advantageous, by en- 
abling him to render his smaller chil- 
dren useful. 

3. Upon this plan, there is generally 
more grain produced, and of superior 
quality. The roots being planted at 
gm distances, the grain is better 
ed. 

4. Wheat set by Dibbling, as it pro- 
duces less unnecessary straw than 
that sown by broadcast, will not so 
soon impoverish the land. 

5. By this mode the roots of the 
young wheat strike deep into the 
ground, and therefore are not so liable 
to be heaved out by the Winter’s frost ; 
and when harrowed in the Spring, 
(provided the harrows are drawn across 
the rows) very few roots are disturbed 
by that process. 

6. Another advantage accruing from 
this system is, that in consequence of 
the stems being at regular distances, 
they are far less liable to be laid down 
by heavy rain, than when upon the 
old system they stand clustering to- 
gether in an unequal and confused 
manner. This is not a trivial ground 
of preference. 

Lastly, Dibbling is much cheaper 
to the farmer than broadcast. Sup- 
pose 7s. per acre is given for Dib- 
bling (a price at which many would 
gladly do it) the saving in seed, as 
above stated, being at the rate of 20s. 
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per acre, when wheat is 80s, per. quar- 
ter, there remains after the payment 
of the labourer, a clear saving of 13s. 
peracre. This rate of reduction.in 
the annual expense of sowing, would, 
to the cultivator of 100 acres, be an 
annual saving of £65. Had Dibbling 
no other points of superiority over the 
old method, this alone should com- 
mand attention; but when the many 
advantages enumerated are viewed 
collectively, they compose such an ag- 
gregate of profit as must attract the 
favourable consideration of every sen- 
sible farmer. 

Samvet Cocker. 

Hathersage, July 22, 1820. 


a 


Mr. Epiror, 

Sir,—Iw your instructive miscellany, 
No. 15, Col. 387, there is a Mathema- 
tical Query, relative to the solution of 
Biquadratic Equations, according to 
the method of Des Cartes, which I 
believe is yet unanswered. I shall 
feel greatly obliged, if any of your 
correspondents will give an answer to 
it, as well as to the following. 

1.—Whether there is any rule to 
point out, which of the three roots of 
the Cubic Equation ¥ + py— +4, 
(supposing all the three to be rational,) 
is to be employed in finding the value 
of x in the Biquadratic, as I perceive 
sometimes the first, sometimes the 
third, and (for any thing I yet know to 
the contrary) sometimes the second, is 
employed for that purpose, to the great 
perplexity of the learner. None of 
the writers on Algebra, so far as I 
have been able to discover, notice this 
point, though the fact is indisputable. 

2.—Bonnycastle, in his large work 
on Algebra, says, Vol. II. p. 114, that 
Des Cartes’ method only holds good 
when two of the roots are possible, 
and two impossible. Whereas, in his 
Introduction, (the new as well as the 
old editions,) he has given sEVERAL 
examples for solution, where three of 
the roots, frequently all «he four, are 
rational. How is this to be recon- 
ciled? and what is the true state of the 
case? 

3.—I have frequently perceived that 
the root of the Cubic Equation.y’ + py 
= + q, must be assumed more than it 
really is almost hy a whole unit, in 
order to bring out the-roots of x, though 
the question has been worked through- 
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out in the most rigid manner pos- 
sible. Do not these difficalties, toge- 
ther with many other which occur in 
the solution of, Biquadratics by Des 
Cartes’ method, ve it to be ex- 
tremely objectionable ? 


—?-— 


STATEMENT RESPECTING NEW SOUTH 
WALES, CORRECTED. 


Ir is with much pleasure that we em- 
brace an opportunity of inserting the 
following letter, kindly transmitted to 
us by Mr. Leigh, late a Missionary in 
New South Wales. In our last num- 
ber, we inserted a communication 
from a correspondent in that important 
colony, calculated, we are now inform- 
ed, to make an unfavourable impres- 
sion on the public mind, respecting 
the clergymen who are established 
among the inhabitants. We learn 
from Mr. Leigh, that the coxrduct 
which they have manifested towards 
himself and his colleague, enables 
him to bear the most honourable tes- 
timony in their favour. We are ex- 
ceedingly glad to derive this intelli- 
gence from a source so unquestionable. 
Such evidence must always be deci- 
sive. 

We have also learnt from another 
quarter, that, so far as practice may 
be allowed to elucidate sentiment, the 
c of Antinomianism is not appli- 
cable to any of the ministers in New 
South Wales; and that their conduct 
will not justify the use of this offen- 
sive term. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

In your last number, col. 623, you in- 
serted a communication from New 
South Wales, in which my name was 
mentioned. I am sorry to find, that 
the writer has not done justice to the 
excellent Clergy of that rising and im- 
portant colony. He has said, that all 
the Clergy are Antinomians. This is 
not true of any of them. I had the 
pleasure and privilege of the most 
friendly intercourse with them for 
nearly five years, during which I was 
employed in the Wesleyan Mission 
there, which continued till last March, 
when ill health compelled me to leave 
the colony; and I am happy to bear 
my humble testimony to the excellence 
of their character, and the pious zeal 


with which they discharge the duties 
of their office; their traly evangelical 
principles, and the countenance they 
at all times afforded to every measure 
for the spread of religion. 

Your correspondent says, that “ the 
doctrine and discipline of the Metho- 
dists are much hated and opposed by 
the profane and infidel part of Botany 
Bay.” I suppose infidels every where 
hate Christianity, in any of its forms ; 
but I never observed any marked ha- 
tred or opposition te our Mission, from 
any class of people, all the time I was 
in the colony. On the contrary, the 
public sentiment has been very favour- 
able to all attempts to increase the 
means of religious instruction for the 
benefit of the inhabitants. 

Your correspondent expresses his 
hope, that Missionary endeavours will 
be crowned with great success. I 
have no doubt of it ; but, if the writer 
be a religious character, resident in 
the colony, I would suggest to bim, 
that the interests of piety will be best 
} promoted by the spirit of charity and 
brotherly kindness among the minis- 
ters and professors of religion, that 
there may be a common and harmo- 
nious co-operation among all who love 
the Lord Jesus, to bring a people who 
so much need it, under the moralizing 
and saving influence of the gospel, to 
extend religious help to the distant 
settlers, and to evangelize the Pagan 
natives. Iam yours, &c. 

SAMvuEL LEIGH. 

Liverpool, August 4, 1820. 


During the Methodist Conference 
held in Liverpool, the above Mr. Leigh 
gave a most interesting account of 
incidents and events which had fallen 
under his own observation, among the 
inhabitants of New South Wales, and 
also of New Zealand, which he visited. 
His description of the barbarous cus- 
toms practised by these savage tribes, 
excited much sym etic feeling. 
We lear, that he intends paying 4 
missionary visit to several principal 
towns in the kingdom, in which places 
his impressive and important narrative 
of facts, can scarcely fail to draw the 
attention of large audiences, and to 
produce similar effects. 


—__—— 
Inquiries on Ausculation. 
Mr, Epiror, 
Tue following article, under ‘the term 


Auseulation, appeared in Baldwin's 
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New London Magazine for last month. 
If any of your correspondents can 
favour me with some account, expla- 
natory of the nature and probable use- 
fulness of the invention, in that most 
lamentable, and hitherto fatal disease, 
Consumption, it will much oblige, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, . HH. 
Bermondsey-Square. 


“ Ausculation.—This singular mode 
of discovering the various disorders of 
the chest by percussion, was, we be- 
lieve, first suggested by Avenbrugger, 
a physician of Vienna, who published 
a work on the subject, since translated 
by M. Corvissart. A memoir has 
lately been sented to the French 
Academy by M. Laennec, detailing the 
various modes of employing this dis- 
covery: among others, M, L. recom- 
mends the use of a tube with thick 
sides, or a cylinder pierced along its 
axis, with a narrow aperture. This, on 
being applied to the chest of a person 
in good health, who is speaking or 
singing, produces a sort of trembling 
noise, more or less distinct: but if an 
ulcer exists in the lungs, a very singu- 
lar phenomenon happens ; the voice of 
the sick person can no longer be heard 
by the ear at liberty ; the whole of the 
sound passing along the aperture of 
the cylinder to the observer. Com- 
missioners, appointed by the French 
Academy, have verified the experi- 
ment in various cases of consumption.” 


—— a 
Poetry. 


“EPIGRAM, 
In Emitation of the Greek, 
ON THE SONS OF ASCULAPIUS. 


Tov ABive Adc ty@ig 6 KAtvuKdG ijxaro 
Mdpkog 
Kai \iPoc dy kaurledc, ohpepov ixpéperan, 


THE Sire of Med’cine (’tis in story told) 
Proud of his art, and sway’d by love of gold, 
Dar’d to dispute haught Pluto's regal right, 
And dragg’d his victim back again to light : 
Swift at the deed the vollied thunders flew, 
And with his life, he paid the forfeit due. 

His sapient sons, more prudent grown of late, 
Contemn such conduct, and elude his fate : 

To raise the dead they have nor pow’r nor will, 
Enough for them the privilege to kill. 


With respect to the subject of the above 
witticism, I might defend myself by the autho- 
rity of Sterne and other famed writers, in speak- 
ing sentiments foreign to my heart ; but if this 
be not deemed a sufficient apology, I would 





refer the reader to Jortin for the narrative, and 
exclaim, with the man in scripture, + Alas! mas- 
ter, for it was borrowed.’ w. : 


EPIGRAM, 


On reading the ‘ in the Prome- 
theas of och 
———————Ekepucapny Bporec 
Tov py crappmoGevrog ecg Ade podeiv 
Ty rot rowmode mnpovaiet Kaprropat, 


“T, boldly ing, sav’d man from des: i 

Sav’d him from sinking to the realms of night ; 

For this offence I bend beneath these pains.” 
Potter’s Translation. 


—_—_ , 

O what a glorious, comfortable Creed, 

For all whose crimes have thousands doom’d 
to bleed, 

From ‘ noble Cesar’ downward to the Swede ! 

Ye, who for ki 


‘ Defend me from blood-guiltiness, O God !’ 
was the pathetic exclamation of the Psalmist ; 
and happy would it have been for mankind, had 
such sentiments been more deeply graven in 
the hearts of succeeding sceptre-bearers. The 
monstrosities of the heathen theology, which 
represented the Deity as ing mortals 
with malevolence; and the superstition of our 
forefathers, which showed him as best pleased 
with a Saracenic victim, have indeed long since 


passed away, 
passions which 
of religion, 


will be ever base en 
long as the minds 
enough heedlessly to court, 
they, in one of his minor pieces, has expressed 
his abhorrence of these ‘ men of , with 
such —— ee ow that I en a 

ogy for inserting his opinions, ially as 
og tanavdealipiaonananetaase 

INSCRIPTION 
For a Column at Truzillo. 


Pizarro here was born: a greater name 

The lists of glory boast not. Toil, and want, 
And danger, never from his course deterr’d 
The daring soldier: many a fight he won ; 

He slaughter’d thousands; he subdu’d arich 
And ample realm : such were Pizarro’s deeds. 
And fame, and wealth, and honour, were his 


y 
labour ; if your lot be low, 
and wretched ; thank the gracious God 
Who made you, that you are not such as he. 
W.C.T. 
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FOR THE TOMB OF NIOBE, 
Who is said to have lost a large family in one day, 
and to have died of a broben heart. oe 
She saw—and gave no shriek of woe, 
But shudd’ring kiss’d them, cold as they : 
Speechless she felt Death’s bitter throe, 
And sunk his unresisting prey. 
Others there be, that brave distress, 
” Reft of some dearly treasur’d one; 
That live in utter loneliness, 
Their life of life, their solace, gone. 
These, if perchance they pass by here, 
With slow-sad step, and care-worn brow, 
Will cry, Vain woman! claim no tear, 
Thy griefs were transient—happy "ae . 


Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 
a 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE FOURTH 

HYMN OF SYNESIUS. 
Translated from the Greek by H.S. Boyd. 

Tue high, august, immortal King, 

The Beles the world, I sing. 

Let Earth be silent, while I raise 

The voice of pray’r, the note of praise. 

Let all Creation’s works incline, 

And listen to the strain divine ; 

For all her works, O Lord, are thine. 

Hush’d be the moaning of the breeze ; 

The murmur of the waving trees : 

Be still’d the soft melodious note 

Of each aérial warbler’s throat. 

Let tranquil ether, tranquil air, 

Attend the hymn, attend the pray’r; 

And deep in ocean’s poled, breast, 

Let all the gather’d waters rest. 

Nov. 19, 1819. 


THE FIRST CHORUS OF THE @DIPUS 
COLONAUS OF SOPHOCLES. 
Translated from the Greek by H. S. Boyd. 


STRANGER, thy favour’d feet have found 
The loveliest spot of attic ground, 
For beauteous steeds afar renown’d ; 
Colonus, sparkling fair and bright, 
Beneath the pure unclouded light ; 
Where trilling slow her plaintive tale, 
The clear melodious nightingale 
Pours sweetest music o’er the vale. 
Amid the ivy shade she pines, 

mourns among the purple vines: 
No tempest wild, no sun-beam fierce, 
Th’ impervious foliage e’er can pierce ; 
The holy haunt, where Bacchus show’rs 
A thousand fruits, a thousand flow’rs, 
And binding with their wreaths his tresses 
The nymphs who rear’d his youth caresses. 
Nurtured | by celestial dews, 
That heighten its resplendent hues, 
There the‘golden crocus glows, 
And there the pale narcissus blows, 
Which did of yore the brow entwine 
Of Ceres, and of Proserpine. 
The sparkling rills, the silver fountains, 
Nor fail to flow, nor idly sleep, 
But, warbling down the verdant mountains, 
O’er incense-breathing meadows creep ; 
Along the fruitful valley gleam, 
And swell Hyssus’ cooling stream. 





The Graces’ band, the Muses’ choir, 

Unfold their charms, and breathe their fire ; 

And she, who guides the snowy dove 

With golden rein, the Queen of Love, 

Doth not contemn the hallow’d grove. 

A clear conviction fires my breast, 

That Asian clime is not so blest 

As this: not e’en the Dorian isle 

Of Pelops, wears so sweet a smile. 

Can either realm exulting boast, 

The pride and wonder of our coast, 

The plant unsown by mortal hand, 

That blooms along the magic land? 

The terror of invading spears, 

The olive plant our children rears. 

In vain might youth, or age essay, 

Its glories in the dust to lay, 

Or bear the blooming spoil away ; 

For Morian Jove regards it from his throne, 

And blue-eyed Pallas claims it as her own. 

Another source of admiration, 

The mighty theme of deathless story, 

Athena’s proudest, brightest glory, 

Inspires the song of gratulation. 

Unmatch’d, our winged vessels sail ; 

Unmatch’d, our steeds outvie the gale. 

O son of Saturn! through thy might, 

We gain’d this proud and glorious height. 

Here first by thee to bondage broke, 

The fiery steed receiv’d the yoke 

With humbled spirit: here, through thee, 

O great and fearful prodigy ! 

High o’er the wave, the bounding oar, 

Regardless of the billows’ roar, 

Danc’d to the tuneful shell, the Nereid’s lyre, 

Who bymn’d the deed sublime, in full sympho- 
nious choir. 


November 19, 1819. 
mI 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


A Manuscript, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy, has been long in my 
possession. It appears to have been 
taken from a printed copy; but not- 
withstanding this it may be both 
new_and interesting to most of your 
readers. IPoLPERKOc, 


A POEM, 


Upon the imprisonment of Mr. Calamy in New- 

potent ~ Robert Wi i, D.D. ‘Author of the 
e ‘ Iter Borealis.’—Printed in 1663. 

Tuis page I send you, Sir, your Newgate fate 

Not S Caailehe, bat to couguatelice, ¥ 

I envy not our mitred men their places, 

Their rich preferments, nor their richer faces ; 

To see them steeple upon steeple set 

As if they meant that way to heaven to get. 

I can behold them take into their gills 

A dose of churches as men swallow pills, 

And never murmur: let them swim in wine, 

While others drown in tears, I’ll not repine. 

But my heart truly gradges, I confess, 

That you thus loaded are with happiness ; 

For so it is; and you more blessed are 

In Peter’s chain, than if in Peter’s chair. 
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One sermon hath "d you so much honoar, 

A man could scarce have had from Bishop 
Bonner: 

Whilst we, your brethren, poor Erratics be, 

You are a glorious fixed star we see. 

Hundreds of us turn out of house and home, 

Toa safe habitation you are come. 

What tho’ it be a Jail? Shameand disgrace 

Rise from the crime alone, and not the place. 

Who thinks reproach or injury is done, 

By an eclipse, to the unspotted sun? 

He only, by that spot upon his brow, 

Allares spectators more ; and so do you. 

Let me find honey, though upon a rod, 

And prize the prison where my keeper’s God. 

Newgate or Hell were Heav’n, if Christ were 


ere ; 
He made the stable so, and sepulchre. 
Indeed the place did for your presence call ; 
Prisons do want perfuming most of all. 
Thanks tothe Bishop and his good Lord Mayor, 
Who turn’d a den of thieves to a house of 


ray 'r; 
And oer some thief by you converted be, 
Like him who suffer’d in Christ’s company. 
How do I wish to see your mittimus ; 
Fain would I know why you are dealt with 
thas. 
Jailer, set forth your pris’ner at the bar :— 
Sir, you shall see what your offences are. 
And first, ’tis prov’d, that you, being dead in 


law, 
(ie if you car’d not for that death a straw) 
id walk, and haunt your church, as if you’ld 
scare 
Away the reader and his common prayer ; 
Nay, ‘twill be prov’d you did not only walk, 
But, like a Puritan, your ghost did talk. 
Dead, and yet preach! these Presbyterian 
slaves 
Will not give over preaching in their graves. 
You also play’d the thief; and this being so, 
Good reason, Sir, to Newgate you should go; 
And now you're there, some dare to swear you 
are 
The greatest pickpocket that e’er came there. 
Your wife no better than yourself you make ; 
She’s the receiver of each purse you take. 
But your great theft you acted in the church, 
Ido not mean you did your sermon lurch, 
(That’s crime canonical) but you did pray 
And preach, so that you stole men’s heartgaway. 
So that good man to whom your place doth fall, 
Will find they have no heart for him at all. 
This felony deserv’d imprisonment. 
What! can’t you nonconformists be content 
Sermons to make, except you preach them too? 
They that your places have, this work can’t do. 
irdly, ’tis prov’d, when you pray most de- 
t 


you 
For al] good men, you leave the bishops out. 


Conjure and lay you safe in Newgate hell : 
Would I were there too, I sho like it well, 
I would you durst swap punishment with me ; 
Pain makes me fitter for the compan 

Of roaring boys ; and you may lie in bed 

Now your name's up; pray do it in my stead. 
But it be denied us to change ' 

Let us for sympathy our cases ; 

For if in suffering we both agree, 1 

Sir, I may chall you to pity me. 

] am the older Jail-bird ; my hard fate 

Hath kept me twenty years in Cripplegate. 


This makes Seer Sheldan, by his pow’ rfal at 


Poetry. 
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Old bishop Gout, that lordly proud disease, 
Took my fat body for his diocese, 
Where he keeps court ; there visits every limb, 
And makes them, Levite-like, conform to him. 
y sepa A he doth article each joint, 
And es enquiries into every point : 
A bitter enemy to preaching, he 
Hath sometimes half a year suspended me ; 
And if he find me painful in my station, 
Down I am sure to go, next visitation : 
He binds ap, looseth ; sets up, and pulls down; 
Pretends he draws ill humours from the crown ; 
But I am sure he maketh’ such ado, 
His humours trouble head and body too. 
He hath me now in hand ; and ere he goes 
I fear for heretics he’ll burn my toes. 
Oh! I would give all I am worth, a fee, 
That from his jurisdiction I were free. 

Now, Sir, you find our sufferings do agree, 
One Bishop ow up you, another me : 
Bat ah! the di me ere A 





You are allow’d to walk, to drink, to eat ; 

I want them all, and never a penny get. 

And tho’ you be debarr’d your liberty, 

Yet all your visitors I hope are free : 

Good men, good women, and good angels come, 
And make your prison better than your home. 
And may it be so, ’till your-foes repent, 

They gave you such a rich impri 

May, for the greater comfort of your lives, 
Your lying-in be better than your wife’s. 

May youa thousand friendly rs see, 

And none prove empty except this from me. 
And if you stay, may I come keep your door ; 
Then farewell Pars’nage, I shall ne’er be poor. 


a oe 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—If the writer has been correctly 
informed, the following Lines were 
delivered on the Stage some years 
since, by an individual whose name 
corresponds with that introduced in 
the piece, whilst he held a Skull in 
his hand. 
London, 1820. 


? 


LINES ON A SKULL. 
Tuis preacher, silent yet severe, 
Proclaims mortality to man, 
Thou like this emblem shalt appear, 
When time has measur’d out thy span. 


This scalp once fortified the brain, 
The seat of sense for ages fled ; 

From whence might flow the raptur’d strain 
Of truth, by sacred science bred. 

Here once was fix’d the dimpled cheek ; 
And from this sallow naked crown, 

The curling honours long and sleek, 
Fell light and negligently down. 

Here hung the lips that once could smile, 
And here were fix’d the orbs of light ; 


we %y ish’d now, corrupt and vile, 

Suffus’d in everlasting night. 

Gay friends ! here the list’ning ear, 
hat fed the soul with sense by sound ; 


Here the loquacious tongue, and here 
The do this distorted wound. 
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Here yet remain expos’d and bare, 
By dust defil’d of earthly hue, 
Those teeth, which age vouchsaf’d to spare, 
. Auseless and a mould’ring crew. 


These all had converse with the soul, 

Mysterious work of heav’nly skill ; 
Clay join’d to spirit form’d the whole, 

And quicken’d dust obey’d the will. 
God call’d the life he lent away ; 

The dust return’d from whence it came, 
The spirit left the stiffen’d clay, 

death dissolv’d the wondrous frame. 

Be witty, mortal, bold and free, 

Yet own thy knowledge centres here, 
Ere long, thy scalp, like this, shall be 

Not worth the sordid sexton’s care. 
Perhaps some former Garrick, bore 

This scalp aloft with graceful pride; 
Alas, his actions charm no more, 

That once new force to wit supply’d. 
Perhaps with cunning quibbles fill’d, 

*T was once a lawyer's, arch and dry ; 
To obviate ev’ry claim tho’ skill’d, 

He paid one debt—decreed to die. 
Perhaps some haughty fair one’s charms 

Adorn’d this bone with white and red ; 
The nymph no more the world alarms, 

The lilies and the rose are fled. 


Pe a crown these lenges bound 
Belore it subject nations bow’d ; : 
Now undistinguish’d in the ground, 
The beggar tramples on the prou 
What cause has mortal man to boast 
Of transient knowledge, wealth, and power ? 
All, all are in a moment lost, 
The pageant trifles of an hour. 
All, all must pass the dreary road 
That leads to silence, cold, and gloom ; 
All rest in one obscure abode, 
The dwelling of the world, the tomb. 
ete oe 
‘DEATH OF THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 


DeaTH has again visited the abade 
of Royalty. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
York had been for some time seri- 
ously indisposed ; and although no im- 
mediate apprehensions of danger were 
entertained, her health had been vi- 
sibly on the decline, furnishing, occa- 
sionally, alarming presages of an 
awful crisis, which all who had the 
happiness of her acquaintance, anti- 
cipated with the most painful feelings 
revious to the 2d 
ighness had been 


or some days 

instant, her Royal 

somewhat better ; but on that day, she 

experienced a serious relapse. This 

was communicated to the Duke in 

London, who hastened to Oatlands 
with 
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aed, when he again returned to Len- 
on. 

On Saturday the 5th, her Royal 
Highness was seized with another 
attack, which, we are sorry to add, 
has proved fatal. As soon as her si- 
tuation was discovered to be serious} 
alarming, an express was sent to His 
Royal Highness, to make him ac- 
quainted with her danger. He imme- 
diately repaired to Oatlands, and 
found her in a condition that could 
searcely flatter him with any hope ofa 
recovery. In this state she continued 
until Sunday the 6th, when, in the 
presence of the Duke, she breathed 
her last. 

Beloved by all, in the neighbour- 
hood of her residence, the following 
Bulletin was issued by the attendant 
surgeon, announcing the state of her 
health, about an hour before her de- 
parture, to satisfy the anxious soli- 
citude of an inquiring and affectionate 
people, 

“ Oatlands, Aug. 6, 1820. 
8 o’clock, A. M. 

“ A sudden change for the worse 
took place yesterday morning in the 
Duchess of York’s system, from which 
time her Royal Highness has been 
gradually sinking.” 

Another Builetin, dated one hour 
after the preceding, announced the 
melancholy event in the following 


words. 
“ Nine o'clock, A. M. 

“‘ Her Royal Highness expired. 

R. B. Were, Surgeon.” 

Intelligence of her death was imme- 
diately transmitted to his Majesty, to 
Lord Liverpool, and others. The event 
was noticed at St. Paul’s cathedral in 
the afternoon, by the performance of 
Patrick’s funeral service, and Dr. 
Green’s funeral anthem, “ Lord, let 
me know mine end,” &c. 

The benevolent disposition of this 
Royal Lady, will be long remembered 
with feelings of grateful sensibility, 
by multitudes who partook of her 
bounty, and enjoyed her patronage. 


.| A number of 


by her in making garmen 
distributed among the poor. In her 
own school, the children were both 
clothed and educated, under her im- 
mediate inspection, and here her loss 
will be severely felt. But she is re- 
moved from this transitory state, be- 
qeesthing her benevolent example, to 
e imitation of posterity. 
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On the great Solar Eclipse. 
Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—By giving the followin 
Observations, and annexe 
Drawing, a place in the Impe- 
tial Magazine, you will greatly 
oblige your humble servant, 
Ww. 


Carrickfergus, Treland, 
Feb. 28, 1820. 

Amonc the many interesting 

henomena which take place 
in the glorious firmament, an 
Eclipse of the Sun is surely 
the most aygust and interest- 
ing. Men in all ages, and in 
all climes, have considered 
this as the most wondrous 
and awful spectacle that the 
works of the Creator exhibit. 
When the majestic orb of 
heaven is shrowded in dark- 
ness, all animated nature 
seems to mourn, and to muse 
with the deepest anxiety on 
| the great event. But with 
what different sensations is 
this scene beheld by the dif- 
ferent characters of mankind ! 
And how eminently do these 
different sensations display the 
great, the infinitely great supe- 
riority, which education pos- 
sesses over native ignorance 
For while the illiterate savage 
views it in silent sorrow, as a 

resage of calamity, exhibited 
~ an offended Deity, while 
} he considers it ominous of 

some dire misfortune to his 
tribe or nation, or as the cer- 
tain token of the annihilation 
of the universe; the enlight- 
ened Astronomer beholds it 
as an exemplification of an 
universal law, impressed upon 
—S=> 4 matter by the great Eternal : 
SS | he considers it as affording a 


———= 


= 








the ap 
be attended with circum- 
Sj} stances the most novel and 
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important: the following observations 
will therefore, I presume, gratify the 
taste of some of your readers. 

This Eclipse had been traversing the 

at inane ever since the Creation, 
till the 17th April, 991, when at 8h. 7m. 
40s, morning, the Moon’s shadow first 
touched the Earth’s disc, in latitude 
86° 19’ S.; longitude 52° W. Every 
Chaldean revolution it has crept more 
northerly ; but the central shade did 
not enter the earth until the 12th July, 
1135, at.which time it first impinged 
the earth’s disc, in latitude 58° 47’ 8. 
longitude 161° W., at 7h. 2m. 56s. even- 
ing. Still wearing by degrees more 
northerly, and approximating each 
periodical return to the earth’s equa- 
tor, the penumbra, en the 23d July, 
1153, approached so near it at lh. 4m. 
35s. morn, as to touch the earth at sun- 
rising, inlatitude 0° 40'S : but the next 
periodical return, it emerged from the 
southern to the. northern hemisphere, 
to exhibit, to a more enlightened and 
scientific world, the invariable laws by 
which the universe is governed. 

Its first visible appearance in Bri- 
tain, was on the 30th of April, 1622, 
passing the southern coasts, at about 
2h. in the afternoon: its central ap- 
pearance rising in the American South 
Seas, and traversing Peru and the 
Amazon’s country, through the Atlan- 
tic ocean, into~Africa, and setting in 
the Ethiopian continent, not far from 
the Red Sea. 

The next return after this, the cen- 
tral shade passed about 20” north of 
the earth’s centre, on the 10th May, 
1640, at 8h. 10m. 51s. evening, and 
was invisible to Britain; but in the 
year 1676, on the 10th of June, it once 
more became conspicuous to us, pass- 
ing us about 9h. in the morning, with 
about four digits eclipsed on the 
southern limb, and setting in the gulf 
of Cochin-china, in the East Indies. 

It became visible the very next pe- 
riod, in 1694, in the evening; and in 
two more revolutions, in 1730, on the 
14th of July, it was seen just after sun- 
rise, and was observed at Wirtem- 
burg in Germany, and Pekin in China; 
soon after which it went off. Its next 
Chaldean revolution presented us with 
the eclipse of July 25, 1748, which 
began at Carrickfergus 8h. 40m. 50s. 
morning ; middle, 10h. 9m. 20s. morn- 
ing ; end, 11h. 37m. 50s. Atthe great- 
est obscuration, many stars of the first 
magnitude, together with the planet 

1 
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Venus, were conspicuous. The next 
return was on the Sth August, 1766, in 
the evening, about four digits eclipsed; 
and after two periods more, on the 27th 
of August, 1802, early in the morning, 
about five digits, the centre coming 
from the north frozen continent, by 
the capes of Norway, through Tar- 
tary, China, and Japan, to the Ladrone 
islands, where it went off. 

The next periodical return will be 
on the 7th of September, of the pre- 
sent year.— 8 

._ 
Begin. at Liverpool, .. 12 14 Aft. 
Greatest Obscuration,. 1 43 Aft. 


h. m. 
Begin. at Carrickfergus, 12 0 Noon, 
Greatest Obscuration, . 

End, 
Digits eclipsed, 10° 30’ on the north- 
ern limb. 

The penumbra will first touch the 
earth, at 10h. 57m. 53s. a. m. in Hud- 
son’s Bay, latitude 59° 44’ N. ; longi- 
tude 90° 40’ W. ; and the central shade 
will enter the earth with the ising 
sun, in latitude 83° 35’ N.; 
tude 172° 17)’ W.; and directing 1 
course SE, will pass over the undis- 
covered tracts about the pole to.Green- 
land, where the Sun will be annularly 
eclipsed at noon, in latitude 75° 8 N.; 
and longitude 17° 4’ W.: the inhabi- 
tants of which will observe the Sun 
like a luminous ring all around the 
Moon, whose diameter will be 1’ 13'8, 
—Upon its leaving Greenland, it 
will proceed down the North Sea, 
between Norway and the Shetland 
Isles, and enter Germany near to Em- 
den: proceeding over Germany, it will 
enter the gulf of Venice, and continuing 
its course down that gulf, will cross 
the heel of Italy, and coast the shores 
of the Morea and Candia. After leav- 
ing Candia, it will cross the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and enter Egypt-near to 
Alexandria, from whence it will pro- 
ceed over Arabia to the shore of the 
Persian gulf, where its central appear- 
ance will set with the setting Sun, at 
2h. 47m. 2s. p. m. in latitude 27° 39 N. 
longitude 46° 6’ E. The nearest ap- 
proach to the equator, of the extreme 
verge of the penumbra, when entering 
the earth, will be in latitude 47° 7’ N.; 
longitude 97° 45' W. in the continent 
of America, where the Sun and Moon 
will be seen in contact at sun-rising. 
Also, the Sun and Moon will be in 
contact at noon-day, in the Atlantic 
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ocean, in latitude 22° 57’ N. ; longitude 
26° 5 W.: and lastly, in latitude 13° 3’ 
S.; longitude 294° E. in Ethiopia, the 
Sun and Moon will be observed in 
contact at sun-set. The whole penum- 
bra will leave this terraqueous globe 
at 4h. 16m. 47s. p. m. in latitude 3° 48’ 
N.; longitude 20° 22’ E. in the conti- 
nent of Africa, where this eclipse will 
end with the vertical point of the Sun’s 
disc at his setting.—This Eclipse will 
be visible to Europe, a small portion 
of Asia, a part of Africa, and a small 
partof North America. 

It will be no more visible until the 
year 1874, when the central shade will 
finally leave the earth with the setting- 
sun, on the 10th of October, at 11th. 
17m. 47s. morning, in latitude 47° 31’ 
N. longitude 844° E. in Tobolsk in 
Russia; but there will be about six 
digits obscured with us at 7h. in the 
morning. In 1928, the centre of the 
shadow will be in expansum, though 
there will be three digits obscured with 
us. And in the year 2253, on the 28th 
of May, when death shall have ex- 
tended its dark penumbra over all that 
are now in existence, the whole pe- 
numbra of this eclipse will finally leave 
this terrene globe at 5h. 7m. 2s. morn- 
ing, in latitude 82° 46’ N.; whence no 
more returns of this eclipse can pos- 
sibly happen, till after the expiration 
of upwards of 10,000 years. 


Additional Observations on the Eclipse. 
From another correspondent we have 
received an account of this great 
Eclipse, with a few additional observa- 
tions. In some particulars they vary 
from each other ; but notwithstanding 
these variations, that we may not give 
offence to either party, we insert each 
account, both being sufficiently accu- 
rate to guide the common observer of 
this celestial phenomenon. The addi- 
tional observations are those which 
follow: 

“ That you may have a correct view 
of the circumstances of the approach- 
ing great solar Eclipse, I here subjoin 
the track of its centre from the rising 
to the setting sun. 

“The centre enters the earth at 
sun-rising in long. 149° 39 W. lat. 
81° 40’ N. a spot of the terraqueous 
globe not yet discovered by Europeans : 
reas between the Shetland isles and 

rwegian coast about one o'clock in 


ry 
the afternoon : enters the European 
continent in that part of the kingdom 





of Hanover which lies between the 
kingdom of the Netherlands and the 
duchy of Oldenburg, about half way 
between the Embs and the Weser: 
passes in a direct line across the Ger- 
manic states and the Tyrol, very near 
the towns of Osnaburg, Cassel, Wurz- 
burg, Anspach, Ulm, Trent, and Tre- 
viso: enters the gulf of Venice about 
half way between Trieste and Venice, 
not far from Latisan, long. 13° 30’ E. 
lat. 45° 45’ N. and traverses the gulf: 
crosses over the south-western part of 
Italy, between Brindisi and Otranto: 
touches the western part of the Morea 
and Candia: passes directly over 
Alexandria in Egypt, so celebrated in 
antient history, about one hour before 
sun-set: and finally leaves the earth 
at sun-setting in lat. 27° 11' N. long. 
46° 5 E. from Greenwich. The spot 
where the centre leaves the earth is 
close to Katif, on the Persian gulf, 
about 200 miles to the south of Bussora. 

“The reason that the central track 
traverses the earth almost from north 
to south, arises from the eclipse hap- 
pening so very near the time of one of 
the equinoxes ; in other parts of the 
year the track of the centre in solar 
eclipses is more from west to east, 
than from north to south, according 
as the time of the eclipse is nearer to 
one of the solstices. 

J. E. C.” 


EEE 
WESLEYAN METHODIST CONFERENCE. 


‘ 


Seven years have elapsed since the 
ministers of this respectable body 
met on a similar occasion in this place. 
On Saturday, July the 15th, several 
preachers came into Liverpool, and 
on the following day, the pulpits 
were chiefly filled with strangers, who 
preached to crowded and attentive 
congregations. 

On Monday the 17th, the delegates 
from various districts met at Bruns- 
wick Chapel, and ‘began their ar- 
rangements for the stationing of the 
preachers. This was a work of no 
small magnitude, or of subordinate 
difficulty. In their adjustments, they 
had three important objects to com- 
bine; the accommodation of the 
preachers, the wishes of the people, 
and the general promotion of the work 
of God. To this latter, the two former 
have always been made subservient. 
In this work, and in other i P 
employment, they were engaged 
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Wednesday the 26th, when their 
seventy-seventh annual Conference 
- began. On- this day, the Rev. Jabez 

Bunting, A.M. was chosen President, 

and the Rey. George Marsden, Secre- 
tary. The number of hers as- 
sembled at this Conference amounted 
te about 300, who were kindly enter- 
tained during their stay, by their nu- 
merous friends in this place. 

Among the preachers that assembled, 
were the Rev. Mr. Tobias, a repre- 
sentative from the Irish Conference ; 
the Rey. Mr. Emery, from the Ameri- 
ean Conference; the Rev. Mr. Leigh, 
who had just arrived from New South 
Wales; and the Rev. Mr. Cook, from 
France. These gentlemen excited par- 
ticular attention among the people in 
different chapels, from the peculiarity 
of their official situations, and the in- 
terest that their respective narrations 
were calculated to inspire. 

By Mr. Tobias, an affecting account 
was given of the state of religion in 
Ireland ; of the hardships which se- 
veral of the Missionaries cheerfully 
endured ; of the opposition which they 
were compelled to encounter from the 
influence of the Catholic priests; of 
the disgusting superstitions which pre- 
vailed ; and of the enslaved and de- 
graded condition of the people. His 
whole account had a natural tendency 
to awaken sympathetic feelings in the 
minds of all who heard; and, without 
making any particular appeal to the 
passions, to enforce the necessity of 
using every exertion to send the light 
of the Gospel among the benighted in- 
habitants of the sister kingdom. 

By Mr. Emery, a comprehensive 
survey was taken of vital Christianity 
in the United States; of its progres- 
sive advancement; its influence upon 
the people at large; its relative 
importance in the state; its exten- 
sion to some of the Indian tribes ; and 
the modesof church government which 

revailed in the connexion, Advert- 
ing to the origin of Methodism in Ame- 
rica, Mr. Emery ascribed it, under 
God, to a few local preachers who 
went thither from Ireland, whose la- 
bours were blessed by the Almighty, 
and made the foundation of a fabric 


that ecemsto have reached the skies, 
and which promises to continue so 
long as the earth shall be inhabited by 
human beings. Although the Metho- 
dists in America were divided from 
those in Europe by the waters of the 
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Atlantic, Mr. Emery stated it as the 
particular wish of the people whom he 
represented, that the w might re. 
main as one body, so far as local eir- 
cumstances would allow ; that this was 
one great object which they had in 
view in appointing him te come hither; 
and that he had to urge a request, 
that some person might be appointed to 
attend their next general Conference, 
in order that this mutual good ander. 
standing and brotherly affection might 
be kept alive, amidst the varied mu- 
tations to which distant and inde- 
pendent nations are exposed. It is 
almost needless to add, that this was 
received with the most cordial appro- 
bation, by all the preachers and peo- 
ple present. 

The statements given by Mr. Leigh, 
were both of a pleasing and of a 
painful nature. So far as his obser- 
vations related to the government and 
civilized population of New South 
Wales, the account was flattering in 
a high degree; the mission of the Me- 
thodists being much respected by all 
in power, protected by the civil ma- 
gistrate, and sanctioned by the pious 
clergymen in the colony, who seemed 
on all occasions willing to 
in the promotion of its interest. The 
character of the savages, both there 
and in New Zealand, to which he paid 
a visit, he depicted as exhibiting human 
nature in its most disgusting deformity. 
That cannibalism existed among them, 
he adduced the most convincing 
proofs, accompanied with a detail of 
facts, which were heard with horror. 
He, however, represented — a af- 
fording much ground to hope for an 
amelioration in their condition, when- 
ever the gospel should be sent among 
them, and voluntarily offered his ser- 
vices to visit the natives of New Zea- 
land, to preach among them salvation 
through Christ. To this station he has 
been since appointed. Before the 
congregation, Mr. Leigh displayed @ 
mat, which was made by the savages, 
and was of the description which they 
usually wear. Throwing it on his 
shoulders, after the manner of the na- 
tives, he exhibited a grotesque ap- 
pearance, and stood before the people 
in the attire and attitude of barbarous 
majesty, which at once exacted tears 
and excited smiles. With the sight 
of this singular curiosity, we hope the 
inhabitants of many towns will be gra- 
tified, before he leaves the kingdom. 
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The accounts given by Mr. Cook, of 
the state of religion in , were 
on the whole more favourable than 
might have been expected, when we 
reflect upon the moral and political 
condition of that distracted country, 
during the last thirty years. The go- 
vernment appears to actuated by 
more tolerant principles than those by 
which the ruling powers were dis- 
tinguished in former periods. From 
this quarter no persecution is to be ap- 
prehended ; and the Catholic Priests 
have hitherto surveyed the efforts of 
the Missionaries with apparent indif- 
ference. In the French metropolis, 
the prospects are less flattering than in 
the provinces. In the former, few 
only can be induced to attend preach- 
ing; but in the latter, the congrega- 
tions are respectable and attentive. 
These appear to be composed of per- 
sons, who would rather listen to a dis- 
course that should affect the heart, 
than to one which would only please 
the ear. To people of this descrip- 
tion, faithful preachers rarely labour in 
vain. 

During the Conference, an address 
to his Majesty, on his accession to 
the throne, was drawn up and ap- 


proved; one also was read, to be pre- 


sented to the American brethren; and 
another to those of Ireland. 
documents, we have no doubt, will 
shortly be made public. 

It appears from the retarns made to 
Conference, that death has committed 
serious ravages among the preachers ; 
nineteen have been called away from 
their employment in the church be- 
low, to their reward in the charch 
above. Nearly an equal number with 
the deceased, were received into full 
connexion, and one was admitted on 
trial. To those that were fully re- 
ceived, many pointed questions were 
proposed by the President, respecting 
their views of the Methodist doctrines 
and discipline, and the motives by 
which they were influenced to enter 
on the itinerant life. These questions 
were proposed before a large congre- 
gation, in whose presence the candi- 
dates had previously related their ex- 
perience ; and their answers were such 
as to give universal satisfaction. 

It appears from the aggregate ac- 
counts, that in England, the body of 
Methodists has sustained a consider- 
able diminution during the last year. 


tion of local causes, some of which may 
not be againe to exert their in- 
fluence. In parts of the world, 
however, the numbers added to the 
societies have more than com 

for this deficiency, so that on the whole 
the connexion was considered to be in 
a prosperous condition. 

Throughout the transaction of their 
multifarious business, we understand 
that the utmost harmony prevailed, 
even more than has marked the Con- 
ferences of some former years, and 
even more than could be fairly ex- 
pected from upwards of three hundred 
men, though actuated by the same 
common principles, and aiming to pro- 
mote the same important object. 

In some or other of the Chapels, the 
people were favoured with preaching 
every evening; and in one,each morn- 
ing at five o’clock. The discourses de- 
livered during the Conference, were 
superior to most that had been heard 
in this place on similar occasions. 
Several among them were of the su- 
perlative order; but we cannot make 
selections without appearing to be in- 
vidious. 

The attention paid, by the members 
of society, and others of different per- 
suasions, to the accommodations of 
the preachers during their stay, re- 


These | flects on their liberal and Christian 


spirit the highest honour, and we have 
no doubt their kindness will be long 
remembered with feelings of gratitude. 
To many of the senior preachers it 
must have been highly pleasing, to be 
hailed with the smiles of welcome by 
those among whom they had formerly 
laboured ; and it must have been ani- 
paiepee their junior brethren, to be- 
hold both preachers and people, on 
whose venerable hairs time had bestow- 
éd its honours, still moving in their 
journey through life, with their faces 
Zion-ward. On these occasions, it 
will be difficult to say, if preachers or 
people were most gratified 
_—> oe 
STRIKING OBSERVATION OF MR, 
WESLEY, 

Ir was stated, during the Conference, 
by Mr. Robert Miller, that on one oc- 
casion, Mr. Wesley being asked, 
‘ What shall be done to preserve Me- 
thodism in its purity after your 
death” returned the following answer : 
‘“‘ Preach our doctrines ; inculcate ex- 





This bas been ascribed to the opera- 


perience ; and enforce practice. If you 
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preach our doctrines only, the people 
will become Antinomians; if you 
preach experience only, they will be- 
come Enthusiasts ; and if you preach 
practice only, they will become Pha- 
risees. And if you preach all these, 
and do not attend to discipline, Me- 
thodism will be like a highly cultivated 
garden without a fence, exposed to 
the ravages of the wild boar of the 
forest.” These sentiments of the ve- 
nerable patriarch, produced a power- 
ful effect on all present. 


a oe * 
NEWLY DISCOVERED CONTINENT. 


Iw our last Number, col. 674, we gave 
an account of an important discovery 
of land which had been made off Cape 
Horn. This information we obtained 
from a Mr. Herring, who had visited 
the coasts, and who was successfully 
employed in the taking of seals on its 
shores. It appears, however, from 
statements since published, that what 
he thought to be a group of barren 
islands, is a vast tract of land, which 
may be denominated a continent. Of 
this discovery, and the circumstances 
which led to it, we now subjoin the 
following particulars, as published in 
the Literary Gazette and some news- 


pers. 

* A Mr. Smith, master of the Wil- 
liam, of Blythe, in Northumberland, 
and trading between the Rio Plata 
and Chili, in endeavouring to facili- 
tate his passage round Cape Horn, 
last year, ran to a higher latitude than 
is usual in such voyages, and in lat. 
62° 30’, and 60° west longitude, disco- 
vered land. As circumstances would 
not admit of a close examination, he 
deferred it until his return to Buenos 
Ayres, when he made such further ob- 
servations as convinced him of the im- 

rtance of his discovery. On making 
it known at Buenos Ayres, specula- 
tion was set on the alert, and the Ame- 
ricans at that place became very 
anxious to obtain every information 
necessary to their availing themselves 
of a discovery, which they saw was 
pregnant with vast benefit to a com- 
mercial people. Captain Smith was 
however too much of an Englishman 
to assist their speculations, by afford- 
ing them that knowledge of his secret 
which it was so necessary for them to 
possess: and was determined that his 
native rae only should enjoy the 
advantages of his discovery; and on 





his return voyage to Valparaiso, in 
February last, he devoted as much 
time to the development of it as was 
consistent with his primary object, a 
safe and successful voyage. 

“ He ran in a westward direction 
along the coasts, either of a continent 
or numerous islands, for two or three 
hundred miles, forming large bays, 
and abounding with the spermaceti 
whale, seals, &c. He took numerous 
soundings and bearings, draughts, 
and charts of the coast; and in short, 
did every thing that the most expe- 
rienced navigator, dispatched pur- 
posely for the object of making a sur- 
vey, could do. He even landed, and 
in the usual manner took possession 
of the country for his sovereign, and 
named his acquisition, ‘‘ New South 
Shetland.” The climate was tem- 
perate, the coast mountainous, appa- 
rently uninhabited, but not destitute 
of vegetation, as firs and pines were 
observable in many places; in short, 
the country had upon the whole the 
appearance of the coast of Norway. 
After having satisfied himself with 
every particular that time and circum- 
stances permitted him to examine, he 
bore away to the north, and pursued 
his voyage. 

“ On his arrival at Valparaiso, he 
communicated his discovery to Cap- 
tain Sheriff, of H.M.S. Andromache, 
who happened to be there. Captain 
S. immediately felt the importance of 
the communication, and lost not a 
moment in making every arrangement 
for following it up; he immediately - 
dispatched the William, with officers 
from the Andromache; and in this 
stage the last letter from Chili left the 
expedition, with the most sanguine 
expectation of success, and ultimate 
advantages resulting from it: and, if 
we are correctly informed, a fully de- 
tailed narrative has been forwarded to 
government. 

“* On taking a cursory view of the 
charts of the Southern Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, it will be seen, that 
though Captain Cook penetrated toa 
much higher latitude, and consequent- 
ly drew his conclusion from observi 
nothing but vast mountains of ice, it 
will be seen also that his meridian 
was 45 degrees further to the west of 
New South Shetland, leaving a vast 
space unexplored on the parallel of 
62° between that and Sandwich Land, 
in longitude about 28° west. He again 
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made 67° or thereabouts, but in longi- 
tude 137° to 147° west. Perouse as- 
cended no higher than 60° 30’; Van- 
couver about 55°; other navigators 
passing the Sireights of Magellan and 
Le Maire; and most of them passing 
as close Cape Horn as possible, in 
order, as they thought, to shorten the 
passage to the Pacific, are circum- 
stances that reasonably account for 
the protracted period to which so 
important a discovery has been de- 
layed.” 

It is well known to those who are 
acquainted with Captain James Cook’s 
narrative of his own circumnavigation, 
that he entertained a serious opinion, 
that a vast body of land was still un- 
discovered in the southern regions, 
and his last voyage was particularly, 
though unsuccessfully, directed to this 
important object. Of its particular 
situation he could know nothing but 
from geographical calculations, and 
these it appears led him into an error. 
His full persuasion that land some- 
where existed, and his opinion respect- 
ing its situation, may be gathered from 
the following observations. 

“ In lat. 67° 20’, long. 137° 12,” he 
says, “‘ while we were taking up ice, 
we got two of the antarctic peterels so 
often mentioned, by which our con- 
jectures were confirmed of their being 
ofthe peterel tribe. They are about 
the size of a large pigeon ; the feathers 
of the head, back, and part of the up- 
per side of the wings, are of a light 
brown; the belly, and under side of 
the wings, white ; the tail feathers are 
also white, but tipped with brown: at 
the same time, we got another new 
peterel, smaller than the former, and 
all of a dark grey plumage. We re- 
marked that these birds were fuller of 
feathers than any we had hitherto 
seen; such care has nature taken to 
clothe them suitably to the climate in 
which they live. At the same time we 
saw a few chocolate-coloured alba- 
trosses ; these, as well as the peterels 
above-mentioned, we no where saw 
but among the ice; hence one may 
with reason conjecture that there is 
land to the South. If not, I must ask 
where these birds breed? A question 
which perhaps will never be deter- 
mined; for hitherto we have found 
these lands, if any, quite inaccessible. 
Besides these birds, we saw a very 
large seal, which kept playing about 
us some time. One of our people 





al 


who had been at Greenland, called it 
a sea-horse ; but every one else took 
it for what I have said.” 

Of the great results to which the dis- 
covery recently made; may lead, we 
are unable to form any rational con- 
jecture. The full extent of land is yet 
unexplored; and of the internal ca- 
pabilities of the country, little or no- 
thing is yet known. Adventurers no 
doubt will throng to this newly diseo- 
vered world, and make their observa- 
tions, on phenomena and productions 
with which both science-and com- . 
merce may hereafter be enriched. 


— 
INSCRIPTION ON A PILLAR, 


Sir,—The following Inscription may 
be seen on the road side, between Pen- 
rith and Appleby, on a small Pillar; 
which if inserted in your Magazine, 
will oblige your obedient servant, 
J.P. 

“ This Pillar was erected in the year 
1656, by Ann, Countess Dowager of 
Pembroke, &c. for a memorial of her 
last parting, in this place, with her 
good and pious mother Margaret, 
Countess Dowager of Cumberland, on 
the 2d of April, 1616, in memory 
whereof she hath left an annuity of 
4l. to be distributed to the poor of the 
parish of Brougham, every 2d day of 
April, for ever, upon the stone table 
placed hard by. Laus Deo!” 
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EPITAPH IN EYNSFORD CHURCH- 
YARD, KENT. 
STAND still Passenger that passeth by, 
And behold the place where we do lye. ’ 
For nothings more certain than you must die, 
And for what youknow most speedily. 
What you are now so once were we, 
What we are now so P bw must be, 
Therefore prepare to follow we, 
And then I hope you will happy be, 
And put an end to all your misery, 
And so no more, but farewell both you and we. 


AN INSTANCE OF BRAVERY. 


Joun Basitipe, Czar of Muscovy, a 
cruel and hard-hearted prince, order- 
ed, according to some historians, a 
nail to be driven into the head of the 
Ambassador of an Italian prince, for 
having put on his hat in his presence, 
However, when Hierome Bosc, am- 
bassador of Elizabeth, Queen of Eng- 
land, appeared before that prince, he 
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boldly put his hat on ; and left him in 

same manner. Czar asked 
him, whether he were ignorant of the 
treatment another ambassador had re- 
ceived for a like temerity? I know it, 
answered the Englishman; but I am 
the ambassador of a Queen that has 
always her head covered, and that 
never suffers an insult put upon any of 
her ministers to pass unpunished. The 
Czar, generous enough to admire this 
boldness, exclaimed, turning towards 
his courtiers: “‘ This is a brave man, 
who dares act and speak thus for the 
honour and interest of his sovereign ! 
Which of you would do as much for 
me ?” ‘ 

i — 


Review.—Life of Wesley by Southey. 
[Concluded from col. 554.] 


Tue second volume of this work is 
such a complete counterpart of the first, 
that many of the observations which 
designated that, are equally applica- 
ble to this. No person, we conceive, 
can justly accuse Mr. Southey with 
being versatile in his sentiments re- 
specting Mr. Wesley. Enthusiasm, 
fanaticism, and ambition, were the 
motives to which Mr. Wesley’s actions 
were ascribed by his biographer in the 
former volume, and to these he adheres 
throughout the latter. 

In adverting to the notes which we 
made during our perusal of this second 
volume, we find no less than sixty-six 
places, which we had marked as con- 
taining references to the ambitious, fa- 
natical, and enthusiastic motives by 
which Mr. W. was guided and impelled, 
in the long course of his ministry. These 
passages and clauses, we had at first 
intended to insert, but growing upon 
our hands as we advanced, they have 
been found too numerous to be laid 
before our readers ; and the quotations 
we have given in col. 548 and 549 on 
the former volume, being fair speci- 
mens of those which remain, will ren- 
der a selection of invidious insinua- 
tions and assertions wholly unneces- 
sary. 

What ideas Mr. Southey entertains 
of real vital godliness,—of Christ in 
the heart the hope of glory,—as dis- 
tinguished from a mere profession, a 
spirit of prophecy does not seem need- 
ful to enable us to discover. With con- 
trition of spirit, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, Mr. S. doesnot ar to be very 
familiar ; it is not therefore a subject of 





much surprise, that he should err in 
his observations, when attempting to 
deal— 

«¢ In the false commerce of a truth unfelt ;” 


or that he should occasionally en- 
deayour to turn into ridicule, those’ 
compunctions of soul which a con: 
viction of sin produces, and ascribe 
to fanaticism, that “ peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
which the apostle declares to be the 
genuine effect of faith. In what other 
light can we view the following para- 
ph? 

‘ Many of Wesley’s early coadjutors 
have left memoirs of themselves, un- 
der the favourite title of their “ Ex- 
perience.” A few sketches from these 
authentic materials will illustrate the 
progress and nature of Methodism ; 
and while they exhibit the eccentrici- 
ties of the human mind, will lay open 
also some of its recesses.’—pp. 86. 

Among these eccentricities of the 
human mind, and its recesses which 
Methodism lays open, Mr. Southey 
introduces instances of what he deno- 
minates sudden conversion, not in- 
deed to mark the influence of some 

werful agent operating upon the 

uman soul, but to associate Me- 
thodism with the wild excesses of in- 
dividuals who have merited con- 
tempt, and to convince his readers of 
its tendency to generate madness. 

‘Conversions have sometimes been 
duced by circumstances almost as d as 
the miracle by which Saul the perseoutor was 
smittendown. Such were the cases of S. Nor- 
bert, (omitting all wilder legends,) of S. Fran- 
cisco de Borja, of the Abbe de Rance, and in 
our days, of Vanderkemp. Sometimes the 
slightest causes have sufficed, and a chance- 
word has determined the future character of 
the hearer’s life. The cases in Methodism 
have generally been of the latter kind. A 
preacher happened to say in a sermon, “ there 
are two witnesses, dead and buried in the dust, 
who will rise up in judgment against you!” 
And holding up the Bible, he continued, “ these 
are the two witnesses, that have been dead and 
buried in the dust upon your shelf; the Oid 
Testament and the New!” One man was pre- 
sent who felt what was said, as if his own guilt 
had been recorded against him, and was thus 
mysteriously revealed. ‘I felt,” says he, 
‘‘ what was spoken. I remembered that my 
Bible was covered with dust, and that I had 
written my name with the point of my finger 
upon the binding. I thought I had signed my 
own damnation on the back of the witnesses. 
This brought on a fearful state of mind. He 
went home in t terror ; and seeing a dead 
toad in his path, he wished, he says, that he 
had been a toad also, for then he should have 
had no soul to lose. In the middle of the 
night, while labouring under such feelings, he 
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sat up in bed, and said, «« Lord, how will it be 
with me in hell?” Just then a dog ee to 
how! under his window, and reminded him of 
the weeping and gnashing of teeth. After a 
ilous struggle between Methodism and 
madness, the case came to a favourable termi- 
* nation, and John Farz spent the remainder of 
his days as a preacher.’—pp. 83. 

But it is not always that even Mr. 
Southey has the hardihood to treat se- 
rious subjects with contempt. Facts 
and incidents occasionally rise before 
him, that are too singular to be omitted, 
and too awful to sanction the wanton 





sallies of a sportive fancy. When 
these occur, he gives the narration | 
without note or comment, but takes | 
care that they stand in connexion with 
something that shall divert the reader’s 
attention, and tempt him to seek after 
a motive which the biographer was 
ashamed to express. This artful me- 
thod of proceeding, the following pa- 
ragraph (p. 85.) will illustrate. 

‘A party of men were amusing themselves 
one day at an alehouse in Rotherham, by mi- 
micking the Methodists. It wasdispated who 
succeeded best, and thisled to a wager. There 
were four performers, and the rest of the com- 
pany was to decide, after a fair specimen from 
4 A Bible was produced, and three of 
the rivals, each in tara mounted the table, and 
held forth, in a style of irreverent buffoonery, 
wherein the Scriptares were not spared. John 
Thorpe, who was the last exhibiter, got upon 
the table in high spirits, exclaiming, I shall 
beat youall! He opened the book for a text, 
and his eyes rested u these words, “‘ Ex- 
cept tye repent, ye shall all likewise perish!” These 
words, at such a moment, and in such a place, 
struck him to the heart. He became serious, 
he preached in earnest, and he affirmed after- 
wards, that his own hair stood erect at the 
feelings which then came upon him, and the 
awful denunciations which he uttered. His 
companions heard him with the deepest silence. 
When he came down, not a word was said 
concerning the wager ; he left the room imme- 
diately, without speaking to any one, went 
home in a state of great agitation, and resigned 
himself to the lapel which had thus strangely 
been produced. In consequence, he joined the 
Methodists, and became an itinerant preacher : 
but he would often say, when he related this 
story, that if ever he preached by the assist- 
ance of the Spirit of God, it was at that time.’ 

Why, it may be asked, does Mr. 
Southey, if an impartial biographer, 
seize every plausible occasion to trace 
the actions of Mr. Wesley to the in- 
fluence of enthusiasm, fanaticism, and 
ambition, and omit to introduce the 
divine agency, to which Mr. Wesley 
ascribed all moral good, and this too 
im instances where even worldly in- 
genuity can find no other adequate 











cause? The preceding paragraph is 
No, 19.—Vot, II,- iad 7 


dismissed as we have quoted it; Mr. 
Southey appears to have been over- 
whelmed by the solemnity of his own 
incident; and, like the characters who 
“said not a word about the wager,” 
he retires in silence from a spectacle 
which he cannot confront with an un- 
hallowed gaze: s 

In page 28, Mr. Southey has intro- 
duced the following account of an in- 
oe between Mr. Wesley and Beau 
Nash: 


‘ While the former was preaching, the latter 
entered the room, came dine to the preacher, 
and demanded of him by what authority he was 
acting. Wesley made answer, “‘ By that of 
Jesus Christ, conveyed to me by the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when he laid his 
hands upon me, and said, ‘ Take thou authority 
to preach the Gospel.’”—Nash then affirmed 
that he was acting contrary to the laws: “ Be- 
sides,” said he, ‘ your preaching frightens peo- 

le out of their wits.”—“ Sir,” replied Wes- 
ey, ‘ did you ever hear me preach ?”—* No,” 
said the Master of the Ceremonies.—‘‘ How 
then can you judge of what you never heard ?”— 
Nash made answer, ‘‘ By common report.” — 
« Sir,” said Wesley, “is not your name Nash ? 
I dare not judge you by common report: I 
think it not cueagh to judge by.” However 
accurate common rt t have been, and 
however rightly Nash might have judged of the 
extravagance of Methodism, he was delivering 
opinions in a wae Wee and when he de- 
sired to know what the people came there for, 
one of the congregation cried out, “« Let an old 
woman answer :—you, Mr. Nash take 
care of your body, we teke care of our souls, 
And for the food of our souls we come here.” 
He found himself a very different person in the 
meeting-house from what he was in the pump- 
room or the assembly, and thought it best to 
withdraw.’ 

Mr. Southey does not seem to be 
aware, that in writing the Life of Mr. 
Wesley, he places himself in a situa- 
tion strongly resembling that in which 
he describes Mr. Nash. He should 
have taken an advantage of his own 
observation ; for he is a different per- 
son here, from what he was, when com- 
posing Roderick the last of the Goths. 
Every man of talent has his own pe- 
culiar element, in which he can move 
with gracefulness, and shine with 
splendour ; but when he attempts to 
enter a region for which his faculties 
are not adapted, he contaminates that 
which he endeavours to refine, con- 
founds that which he aims to illustrate, 
and presents to spectators such an ex- 
hibition as might be expected from a 
blind man, who should deliver a lec- 
ture on colours, and expatiate on the 
organs ofvision. = 

When the lives of individuals occur, 
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in which Mr. Southey finds no action 
that he can conveniently attribute to 
enthusiasm, he records the fact with 
apparent impartiality, but even in in- 
stances like these, they are exhibited 
with astonishment, as branches of 
phenomena which we survey with won- 
der and admiration. Among the fa- 
voured few, whom Mr. S. has been 
pleased to exempt from the general 
charge, George Story occupies the 
foremost rank. 

‘ There is not in the whole hagiogra- 
phy of Methodism a more interesting 
or more remarkable case than this :— 
living among the most enthusiastic 
Methodists, enrolled among them, and 
acting and preaching with them more 
than fifty years, George Story never 
became an enthusiast: his nature 
seems not to have been susceptible of 
the contagion.’—p. 153. Who can 
read this sentence without observing, 
that the exception made in favour of 
George Story, is a reflection on all his 
brethren and contemporaries ? 

This second volume contains eighteen 
chapters. These treat of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s family ;—the violence of mobs ;— 
the misconduct of magistrates ;— 
scenes of itinerancy ;—lay coadju- 
tors ;—biographical sketches of John 
Oliver, John Pawson, Alexander Ma- 
ther, Thomas Olivers, John Haime, 
Sampson Staniforth, and Geo. Story; 
—of provision for the preachers and 
their families ;—of Kingswood School 
and the Conference ;—of Mr. Wesley’s 
doctrines and opinions ;—of the dis- 
cipline of the Methodists ;—of Metho- 
dism in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
—of Mr. Wesley in middle age ;—the 

rogess of Calvinism, death of Mr. 

hitfield, ard final breach between 
Mr. Wesley and the Calvinists ;—of 
Mr. Grimshaw, Dr. Coke, the Greek 
Bishop, and Mr. Wesley’s credulity ;— 
Methodism in America ;—Mr. Wes- 
ley’s political conduct ;—Methodism 
in the West Indies ;—settlement of the 
Conference ;— manners and effects of 
Methodism ;—and Mr. Wesley in old 
age, including hisdeath. To these va- 
rious articles, fifty-two pages of notes 
are appended, which sustain the same 
general character as the work. 

In his biographical compilation, Mr. 
Southey has done little more than re- 
tailed what had long been before the 
world. He has, it is true, revived for- 
gotten calumnies: and through their 
assistance has disguised truth in cari- 





cature. To the writings both of friends 
and foes he has had recourse ; but to 
the latter, we conceive, more frequently 
than to the former. Selections from 
these, he has arranged in sucha manner, 
that while he affects to speak favourably 
of Mr. W.’scharacter, the reader is half 
compelled to draw conclusions to his 
disadvantage. Throughout the whole 
work, Mr. Southey seems to have ad- 
vanced nothing new, either to illustrate 
fact or to detect error. He found 
jarring opinions in the writings of 
men who differed in their theological 
sentiments. These he has introduced ; 
but the reader must make his own dis- 
criminations, and estimate from hete- 
rogeneous materials, the sterling worth 
which he should attach to Mr. Wes- 
ley’s name. 

Among these diversified materials, 
many interesting anecdotes, and pleas- 
ing incidents, are introduced, which 
can scarcely fail to gratify almost every 
reader. But as these will flourish in 
almost every soil, and at all seasons 
of the year, we may select a few on 
some future occasion. 

In the concluding pages, Mr. Southey 
has given his own estimate of Mr. 
Wesley’s character. Here, his view 
of this venerable servant of God will 
appear in his own words; and we in- 
sertit the more readily, from a con- 
viction that it fully justifies the obser- 
vations we have made; and with this 
quotation we shall dismiss these vo- 
lumes. 


«< Such was the life, and such the labours, of 
John Wesley; a man of great views, great 
energy, and great virtues. at he awakened 
a zealous spirit, not only in his own community, 
but in a Church which needed something to 

uicken it, is acknowledged by the members of 
that Church itself; that he encouraged enthu- 
siasm and extravagance, lent a ready ear to 
false and impossible relations, and spread su- 
perstition as well as piety, would hardly be 
denied by the candid and judicious among his 
own people. In its immediate effects, the 
werful principle of religion, which he and 
Kis preachers diffused, has reclaimed many 
from a course of sin, has supported many in 
poverty, sickness, and affliction, and has im- 
arted to many a trimphant joy in death. 
What Wesley says of the miracles wrought at 
the tomb of the Abbé Paris, may fitly be ap- 
plied here; ‘‘ In many of these instances, I 
see t superstition, as well as strong faith : 
but God es allowance for invincible igno- 
rance, and blesses the faith, notwithstanding the 
superstition.” Concernin the general and re- 
moter es of Methodism, opinions 
will differ. They who consider the wide- 
spreading schism to which it has led, and who 
know that the welfare of the country is vitally 
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connected with its nt, may 
think that the evil overbalances the good. But 
the good may endure, and the evil be only for 
atime. Inevery other sect there is an in- 
herent spirit of hostility to the Church of Eng- 
land, too often and too naturally connected 
- with diseased political opinions. So it was in 
the beginning, and so it will continue to be, as 
long as those sects endure. But Methodism 
is free from this. The extravagancies which 
accompanied its wth are no longer en- 
couraged, and will altogether be discoun- 
tenanced, as their real nature is understood. 
This cannot be doubted. It is in the natural 
course of things that it should purify itself gra- 
dually from whatever is objectionable in its in- 
stitutions. Nor is it beyond the bounds of 
reasonable hope, that conforming itself to the 
original intention of its founders, it may agai 

draw towards the Establishment from which it 
has seceded, and deserve to be recognized 
as an auxiliary institution, its ministers being 
analogous to the regulars, and its members to 
the tertiaries and various confraternities of the 
Romish Church. The obstacles to this are 
surely not insuperable, perhaps not so difficult 
as they may appear. And were this effected, 
John Wesley would then be ranked, not only 
among the most remarkable and influential men 
of his age, but among the great benefactors 
of his country and his kind.” —pp. 563 to 565. 
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Review.—Clavis Biblica; or, a Com- 
pendium of Scriptural Knowledge: 
containing a general view of the con- 
tents of the Old and New Testaments ; 
the principles of Christianity derived 
from them, and the reasons on which 
they are founded: with directions how 
to read most profitably the Holy Bible. 
Originally drawn up for the instruc- 
tion of two Teerunanzies, or High 
Priests of Budhoo, from the Island 
V4 Ceylon. By Adam Clarke, LL.D. 

.A.S. pp. 67. Butterworth, Fleet- 
street, and Blanshard, City-Road, 

London. 1820. 


Tue title-page of this pamphlet so 
fully unfolds its contents, that no elu- 
cidation of this kind is in the least 
degree necessary. In his introductory 
letter to the young men, for whose use 
this compendium was written, Dr. 
Clarke thus states his reasons for pre- 
senting this synopsis of what he had 
taught them, while they were under 
his tuition. 

“ As yo stay with me has been too short to 
acquire both the English language, and a gene- 
ral knowledge of the Sacred Writings, and the 
doctrines they contain, aud you may possibly 
soon return to your native land, I have drawn 
up the following short, but ive vi 


Tr’ view 

¢ the be of the Old and New 
estaments, ee amy iples of religion derived 
from them ; to which I have added a few direc- 
tions, by attending to which you will never read 





this Divine word, without gaining an increase of 
heavenly knowledge, and an increase of religi- 
ous experience. I wish you to have always at 
hand those principlés which have often been the 
subject of my teaching, and of your learning ; 
that understanding them, and the reasons on 
which they are founded, you need not be afraid 
of your most cunning adversaries ; but be al- 
ways able to give them that ask you, a reason 
of the hope that is in you ; and which I trust 
you will ever feel it your duty and interest to 
sree Se A... notice : omenpee of 

our Cc rymen, who are & in 
that darkness out of which, by the mieng dae 
true God, you have now risen. I know that it 
is your present purpose to announce to the 
Heathen in your own country, and in continental 
India, the Gospel of the grace of God. In re~ 
ference to this, should od call you to such a 
work, I wish to give you a few particular di- 
rections.—pp. 3, 4. 

In these directions, he urges them 
to go forward in the spirit of the apos- 
tles, trusting not in man, but in ; 
—reminds them that the souls of sin- 
ners are saved merely by divine 
mercy ;—strongly urges simplicity and 
holiness in their lives ;—cautions them 
against relying upon human strength, 
and human learning ;—asserts divine 
grace to be as necessary now as in 
former ages to accomplish conver- 
sion ;—teaches them not to expect 
worldly honours, or riches ;—prepares 
them for insults and indignities ;— 
warns them of the difiiculties they must 
encounter ;—beseeches them to pray 
much in private ;—to exercise faith in 
Christ ;—to love and obey him ;—-and 
to persevere in doing his will. 

The account which Dr. Clarke has 
given of the sacred writings, is at 
once luminous, comprehensive, and 
satisfactory, notwithstanding it ap- 
pears in so condensed a form. Within 
the narrow compass of about forty 
pages, he has marked the numerous 
divisions by which the holy books 
have been distinguished, noticed the 
chronological order in which they 
stand, and furnished an epitome of 
their various contents. To every 
canonical book, both in the Old 
Testament and the New, he has dis- 
tinctly referred, and pointed out the 
most remarkable characteristics of 
each. By a happy art, of which none 
but a superior intellect is a master, 
he has compressed the contents of the 
Bible into a kind of historical, de- 
scriptive, and doctrinal essence, exhi- 
biting to the world its various pheno- 
mena in miniature. We are not aware 
that such a compendium is elsewhere 
to be found in the English language. 
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The reader who makes himself well ac- 
uainted with the contents of these 
orty pages, will enjoy an advantage, 

which Dr. Clarke could only have ac- 

quired through the toil and drudgery 
of years. It is no dishonour to this 
learned commentator, deservedly high 
as his name ranks in the literary world, 
to have it connected with his Clavis 

Biblica. 

Having thus furnished the history, 
and the contents, and ascertained so 
far as possible, the author of each book, 
Dr. C. next proceeds to give a sketch 
of that evidence by which the preten- 
sions of the Bible to a divine revela- 
tion are supported. This evidence is 
comprised in the following particulars. 
1. The sublimity of the doctrines they 
contain, and the exalted descriptions 
which they furnish of God, of heaven, 
of a spiritual and of an eternal world. 
2. The reasonableness and holiness of 
its precepts, tending to make men 
wise, holy, and happy. 3. The mira- 
cles which they record. 4. The predic- 
tions which they contain, and their 
actual fulfilment. 5. Their promises 
of pardon and peace to the penitent, 
and of grace to believers. 6. The sa- 
cred effects which they produce in the 
hearts and lives of those who live under 
theirinfluence. 7. And finally, their 
origin is proved to be divine, from the 
astonishing circumstances ander which 
Christianity was first propagated, the 
obstacles over which it triumphed, and 
the noble ascendency which it ulti- 
mately obtained in the civilized world. 

‘From this Bible, or collection of Sacred 
Writings, the following principles have been 
extracted; which, though they do not contain 


every cular, yet they exhibit the grand 
pet ape pe los su in aoeeal 
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cases, the reasons on which they are founded. 
I have endeavoured to deduce them in their 
dependent and progressive order, that the mind 
aay be easily and gradually led from primitive 
to secondary and ultimate truths, through the 
whole economy of Divine justice, mercy, and 
grace, as far as these things are revealed to us 
in the Sacred Writings, or seem fairly deducible 
from the different parts of Divine Revelation. 

‘ This is a desideratum, or thing to be desired, 
but not yet a which few catechisms, 
creeds, or confessions of faith, attempt to supply, 
though in me we might sunpendliiy capes to 
find such principles. ; 

‘ I have seen most compositions of this kind : 
but have not found in any of them such a con- 
densed is, or general view of those prin- 
ciples, on which every Christian must found 
his faith, if he wish it not to stand in the wis- 
dom of man, but in the power of God. Bodies 
of divinity, so called, are out of the question ; 
as being by far too voluminous for the purpose ; 





nor do they in general contain principles, but 
rather 7 doctrines, most of which are 


founded on party creeds.’—p. 47. 


The principles of the Christian reli- 
gion which Dr. C. has derived from 
these sacred books, are not less im- 
portant, than his critical, historical, 
and chronological delineations, are in- 
structive. These principles, which are 
42 in number, appear in the form of 
distinct propositions, naturally arising 
from the doctrines of the Bible, and 
the moral relation in which man stands 
to God. It is a compendium of scrip- 
tural doctrines and ethics, supported 
throughout by a constant recurrence 
to the sacred volume, for the truth of 
each assertion. The concluding 
contain directions for profitably read- 
ing the word of God. These are in- 
troduced under fourteen heads, which, 
though distinct in themselves, have a 
close and intimate connection with 
one another. 

From this valuable little work, it 
would not be an easy matter to make 
any selections, that would at once do 
justice to the learned author, to his 
treatise, andto the reader. The price 
is but small; we think, two shillings 
and sixpence, though it is not men- 
tioned; and in few literary composi- 
tions can such a sum be more advyan- 
tageously bestowed. 

Although the Clavis Biblica was 
originally drawn up for the use of the, 
two high-priests of Budhoo, who resid- 
ed with Dr. Clarke, the information 
which it imparts, will be found bene- 
ficial, we conceive, among a people 
more enlightened than the natives of 
Ceylon. To all who are endeavouring 
to store their minds with Biblical 
knowledge, this book will prove a va- 
luable acquisition ; and to such as are 
about to enter on the ministry, parti- 
cularly among the Methodists, a know- 
ledge of the delineations, doctrines, 
and principles, which it contains, is 
indispensable. 

To many it will be a subject of 
regret, that this work had not made 
its appearance at an earlier period. 
But what is past cannot be recalled. 
The only atonement that now remains 
to be offered is, that of giving it a 
circulation as speedily and extensively 
as its merits deserve. We know no 
treatise of this description which we 
can more cordially recommend, or that 
we should be more pleased to find in 
general demand, 
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Reply to Query on Christ being of the 
Lineage of David, Se. 


Mr. EpITor, 
Sixr,—Your correspondent J. H. in the 
No. for May, 1820, col. 368, wishes to 
be informed, ‘ How Christ is of the 
lineage of David, he being of the seed 
of Mary, and not of the seed of Joseph.’ 
If J. H. would refer to the first chapter 
of St. Matthew, he would find that 
Joseph descended from the regal line 
of Solomon, and Mary, according to 
St. Luke, from the line of Nathan, 
(chap. 3.) It is evident from the mar- 
riages which took place between the 
two branches of David’s family, that 
Mary and Joseph were both of the 
seed of David ; and consequently Jesus 
the son of Mary was of the same fa- 
mily ; for Mary and Joseph descended 
in a direct line from Zorobabel, in 
whom was united the line of Nathan 
and that of Solomon, on account of the 
marriage of Salathiel with the daugh- 
ter of Neri, (mentioned by St. Luke, 
chap. iii. 27,) who descended from 
Nathan, who begat Zorobabel in the 
Jewish captivity, (Matt. chap. i. 12.) 
It appears that Salathiel, (Chr. i. 3, 17.) 
was chief of the regal family of Solo- 
mon, and the daughter of Neri the 
chief and heretrix of the family of 
Nathan, from whom Zorobabel came. 
Now itis plain, the unity of the two 
branches of David were manifested in 
Zorobabel, from whom sprang Joseph 
and Mary. Joseph descended from 
Abiud, Zorobabel’s eldest son, Matt. 
chap. i. 13. and Mary from Rhesa the 
youngest, Lukechap. iii. 27 : thus Mary 
and Joseph were both of the line and 
family of David, from whom sprang 
Jesus, the Saviour of the world. Now 
Matthan, the grandfather of Joseph, 
and (Matt. chap. i. 15.) Melchi, the 
grandfather of Mary, both married one 
wife, from whom came Jacob and Heli, 
who were brethren by the mother. 
Heli dying without male issue (the 
father of the Virgin Mary) Jacob, Heli’s 
brother, took his widow to wife, and 
begat Joseph, the supposed father of 
our Lord, and thus raised seed up 
unto his brother, according to the law of 
Moses, (Deut. chap. xxv. 5,6.) When 
a man died childless, his brother was 
obliged to take his wife ; and the issue 
of that marriage was accounted to the 
deceased brother. Thus we perceive 
in Mary concentrated the family of 
Solomon and the family of Nathan, 
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from whom sprang Jesus, the only sur- 
viving heir of the throne of David, in 
whom ‘‘ Jesus son of Mary,” says Dr. 
Clarke, “‘ re-united in himself all the 
blood, privileges, and rights, of the 
whole family of David, in consequence 
of which, he is emphatically called the 
son of David.” From this it is plain, 
that Jesus came from the same ances- 
tors by his mother, as what Joseph, 
the supposed father of Jesus, did; 
therefore Jesus was of the seed of 
Joseph, as well as of the seed of Mary, 
from the union which took place’ be- 
tween the two branches of David. I 
would recommend J. H.to Dr. Clarke’s 
Commentary on Luke, at the end of 
the third chapter. J.S. 

Manchester, May 8, 1820. 

A similar reply has been received 
from T. M. of Holbeach. 


—— 
On Christ not Praying for the World. 
Mr. EbiTor, 


Sir,—I expected to sce an answer, by 
an able hand, to the following Query, 
proposed by your correspondent “ A 
Lover of Truth.” (vol.I. col. 764.) ‘‘ How 
is Paul’s exhortation in 1 Tim. ii. 1. te 
be reconciled with the 17th chapter of 
John, verse 9th, where we are told that 
our Blessed Redeemer prayed not for 
the world, but-for them that were given 
him out of the world?” 

The same difficulty was started to 
myself by an acquaintance, not for the 
end proposed by your correspondent— 
a solution of the difficulty ; but for the 
purpose of counteracting my elucida- 
tion of the passage inTimothy. Sucha 
person may imagine himself a lover of 
truth, but he is certainly not a sincere 
seeker of it. Such conduct denotes 
discipleship in that school, the fun- 
damental rule of which is, “ to obtain 
a comprehensive and systematic view 
of divine truth, by which detached 
passages of Scripture are to be ex- 
plained.” This is downright Popery. 
A refutation of the principle, however, 
would not be in place. 

Every morai action has a disposition 
accompanying or preceding it. But 
the disposition is not a necessary 
cause of its action ; for the disposition 
may have existence, while the action is 
not produced. Thus, Jesus Christ 
might have had the disposition to pray 
for the world, while the occasion and 
other circumstances might have pre- 
vented its exercise. 

1 
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By Jesus’s saying, “‘I pray not for 
the world,” we are to understand no- 
thing more, than that the world was 
not then the object of his care. If it 
can be proved that Jesus Christ had 
the disposition to pray for the world, 
and actually Fy for the world, at 
other times ; n it will follow, that he 
had the disposition then, although he 
did not bring it into exercise. There- 
fore, the expression, “I pray not for 
the world,” does not contradict the 
exhortation of Paul. 

Jesus, the Christian Lawgiver, en- 
joined on his followers the duty, and 
consequently the disposition, of pray- 
ing for their persecutors, that they 
might be the children of their heavenly 
Father, Matt. v. 44,45. Jesus Christ 
being the Son of God by nature, must 
have been like unto his adopted bre- 
thren, in the exercise of a disposition 
which he laid down as a proof of 
their adoption. As a Lawgiver, he 
must have shewn the example to his 
disciples, according to the test by 
which he himself condemned the Jewish 
teachers, in not doing what they com- 
manded to be done by their disciples, 
Matt. xxiii. 2—4. Luke xi. 46, 

We have not only inferential, but 
positive proof, of Jesus Christ’s ex- 
ercising the disposition contended for. 
“ For the Son of man is not come to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them,” 
(Luke ix. 56.) “ For I came not to 
judge (or condemn) tlie world, but to 
save the world,” (John xii. 47): which 
disposition is in unison with that 
which induced the Father to send him 
into the world; ‘‘ For God sent not 
his Son into the world to condemn the 
world; but that the world through 
him might be saved.” Ibid. iii. 17. 
** And Jesus, when he came out, saw 
much people, and was moved with com- 

ion toward them, because they 
were as sheep not having a shepherd,” 
Mark vi. 34. ‘“ O Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem, that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen ga- 
thereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not!” Matt. xxiii. 37. 
It necessarily follows, that, if Jesus 
Christ “ is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever,” he must have had the 
disposition to pray for the world, even 
when he did not bring it into exercise. 

As dying expressions have much 
weight with us in determining the real 
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state of the mind of the dying, let us 
turn, for a moment, to Christ’s ex- 
pressions while suffering for the sins 
of a guilty world: “ Father, forgive 
them,” Luke xxiii. 34. No man will 
say that Christ’s murderers were not 
of the world ; therefore, Christ prayed 
for the world, after he had said, “[] 
pray not for the world.” 

Hence it follows, that, if there is a 
difficulty inreconciling Paul’s exhorta- 
tion, with our Lord’s expressions in 
the 17th chapter of John; there is a 
greater difficulty in reconciling his dying 
prayer with the same expressions. 

That there is no difficulty in either 
case, will, I hope, appear from the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

The occasion and the subject of 
Christ’s prayer evidently prevented 
him from praying for the world at that 
time. View the loving Friend, the 
kind Master, and the atoning Saviour, 
about to leave those who had been his 
faithful followers, and were to be his 
resolute apostles. He sees the violent 
separation that was soon to take place. 
They all were to be scattered like 
sheep without a shepherd before the 
ravening wolf. In the hour and power 
of darkness, they all.were to forsake 
him, and flee for personal security. The 
gates of hell, in the malice of priests, 
and rage of infuriated mobs, were soon 
to be opened upon them, while they 
maintained their attachment to him as 
a suffering and a risen Saviour. Who 
does not see that this was not the time 
for praying in behalf of an ungodly 
and persecuting world! _ 

The subject of his prayer was, not 
only that those whom his Father had 
given him might be kept from the evil 
of the world ; but that those who would 
believe through their word, might be 
one. In what sense could Jesus Christ 
have prayed that the world might be 
kept from the evi/ of the world? or that 
the world might become one, as he and 
the Father are one? 

I hope, Sir, that the preceding re- 
marks will fully solve the difficulty en- 
tertained by your correspondent “ A 
Lover of Truth ;” and am, &e. 


Aberdeen, 18th Dec. 1819. 
— 


CUSTOM-HOUSE FEES. 


Our Commercial readers are aware, 
that officers, clerks, and others, in the 
service of the Customs, have long been 
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prohibited by law, from taking fees. 
—It is right that the public should 
know also, that an Act of Parliament, 
(ist Geo. IV. cap. 7.) has just been 
passed, imposing a penalty of £500 
for offering such fee, whether it be ac- 
cepted or not. 
ec 
Query on Oatmeal and Yeast. 

B, would be glad to know the most 
simple way to prepare Oatmeal from 
threshed oats, and whether any parti- 
cular species of oats is used for that 
purpose. As he lives at some distance 
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from a town, he finds great difficulty 
in procuring either Groats or Oatmeal 
in a sweet state, and having oats at 
home, he wishes to know how to de- 
corticate them. 

He would also be thankful for infor- 
mation on the best way of preparing 
and preserving Yeast, and to learn if 
there is any substitute for it. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT, AUGUST 21, 1820. 


Tue last month has not been distinguished for any remarkable occurrences in our Market, but there 
seems to be an expectation of some general revival in business during the Autumn : this opinion 
is grounded on the improving state of trade in some of the manufacturing districts, which wilt 
tend to increase the internal consumption of import articles; added to which, the season is at 
hand, when the export of produce is generally considerable, which, in conjunction with the home 
demand, is likely to give more animation to commerce. Many articles of prime necessity are at 
extremely low rates, and seem susceptible of a great enhancement in value. 

The sales of Cotton have not been so extentive this month, and prices of most descriptions 
have undergone a trifling decline ; the dealers are rather standing aloof at present, and importers 
do not appear anxious to press sales, which, according to present appearances, could not be 
effected, without occasioning considerable losses. 

Sugars are not so much in demand, as the season of the year would give reason to expect ; 
each week’s sales have been at a trifling reduction in price, and the quotations at present will be 
found materially under those of the preceding month. The finer sorts of this article have been 
most affected by the depreciation. 

The stocks of Coffee are daily diminishing, and only amount at present to 400 tons : the de- 
mand for export being constant and unabating, whilst the home consumption seems to be on the 
increase ; high as this berry is at present in v@lue, we cannot foresee any probability of a de- 
cline. The Coffee Tree .is of slow growth, and its successful culture depends upon many ad- 
ventitious circumstances : at no period within the last 30 years, has the stock of this article 
been reduced to so low an ebb. e Continental Markets appear to be as ill provided as our 
own, and the imports can be but trifling for some time. 

Spirits—The arrivals of Rum have been abundant, yet the market continues steady ; the 
dealers have nearly bought up all the choice Jamaica’s lately received. Brandy and Geneva are 
unaltered in price. 

The supplies of Carelina Rice have been very great, and prices are-rather drooping. The 
demand for Leaf Tobacco is languid, and our stocks are accumulating. ¥ 

Drysaltery Articles in general are steady. Dyewoods are rather enhanced in value. Madder 
and Madder Roots are more inquired for, within these few days. 900 bags of Saltpetre have 
been disposed of, at 31s. 6d. per cwt. On the 15th of September, there will be a Public Sale of 
East India Indigo, which will regulate the prices of this article. ils are in fair request, Palm 
Oil is 14. per tondearer. Tallow has declined materially, owing to the heavy imports ; yet the 
diminution in the consumption of butcher's meat, in many populous places, must aitimately have 
a tendency to enhance the value of this article. 

The quantity of Timber arrived from British America is overwhelming, and prices have felt a 
proportionate shock ; several cargoes of Miramichi Pine have been sold at 154d. per cubic foot. 

he Grain Market is rather unsettled at present, in consequence of the ing harvest ; 
the free importation of Oats for the next three months has been quite unexpected, will tend 
to depress this article very materially. ty 

It is deserving remark, that a number of vessels are now loading for the coasts of Chili ; and 
one vessel bas been already fitted out, and has sailed ona fishing voyage to the newly discovered 
continent in the Antarctic Circle called New Shetland. 
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WHOLESALE.—L.pool, Aug.21, 1820. 
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INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 
[Concluded from col. 689.] 


As we still pursued our journey, tete 
a tete, I occasionally contrived to draw 
him into conversation, but at length 
he burst into a paroxysm of tears, from 
which I did not endeavour to arouse 
him, but preserved a solemn, and Imay 
say, sacred silence. That this burst of 
sorrow had relieved his feelings, was 
soon evident, for turning his fine eyes 
upon me, he said, “‘ You would not 
think I have disgraced the man, had 
you known the parent whose loss I am 
deploring ; or the accumulation of mis- 
fortunes, which seem hanging over my 
head!” 

The reply I naturally made to this 
declaration, excited a still greater de- 

of confidence ; and I learned that 
e was the only son of a universally 
respected clergyman, who, with a liv- 
ing under two hundred a year, had a 
wife and seven children to support. 
Through the recommendation of the 
lord of the manor, my companion, who 
was ‘the eldest, had about three years 
before obtained a clerkship in a large 
banking-house, and from close atten- 
tion to economy, had, from the profits 
arising out of it, been enabled to con- 
tribute to the comforts of the authors of 
his birth. The melancholy intelligence 
about three weeks ago reached him, 
that his father had been thrown from 
his horse, and had so dreadfully frac- 
tured his leg, that amputation was ne- 
cessary, immediately after the acci- 
dent. This distracting information 
reached London at a period when the 
banking-house had an unusual run of 
business ; however, the heads of it, 
unable to resist the — of filial 
affection, granted ten days’ leave of 
absence at the farthest. 

When the period of his return ar- 
rived, the amiable young man found 
it impossible to resist the entreaties of 
his expiring parent ; and, in the most 
submissive manner, wrote to his em- 
ployers, eloquently describing his fa- 
ther’s deplorable situation, and his 
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own feelings. To this affecting epistle 
he received no answer, until the even- 
ing before I accidentally met him, 
when a letter was delivered from the 
head clerk, informing him, that unless 
he set off instantaneously, he would 
certainly lose his appointment. His 
father had breathed his last, only a 
few hours before its arrival; and to 
leave his mother to struggle against the 
first ebullitions of violent sorrow with- 
out a comforter, excited pangs the most 
insupportable ; yet to run the hazard 
of losing a situation, by which alone 
he could relieve the weight of tempo- 
ral calamities, was under such circum- 
stances totally impossible! 
Whilst pee Mas “~ ony oy 
oung man’s affec recital, how for- 
uibly did it pois the difference of 
our characters ; too late did I feel 
the enormity of my conduct in having 
witten such a daring, such an undutiful — 
letter! I, like himself, had lost one 
of the most affectionate of parents ; 


assuage the sorrow 

mourner, had. doubly 

arrows of affliction! The first idea 
which occurred, was, to return im- 
mediately to my offended father, 
acknowledge my iniquity, and implore 
his pardon; but the recollection of 
having been commanded to quit his 
presence, once more roused the indig- 
nant passions; still I resolved to write 
a most penitential epistle, the very 
moment | arrived in town. 

In the future welfare of my travel- 
ling companion, I could not avoid tak- 
ing a lively interest: and happy would 
it have been for me, if I had continued 
to cultivate the friendship of Frederick 
Dawson ; for in the society of a young 
man so highly stiadeled. I must im- 
perceptibly have learmed to despise 
my former com see Previous 4 
our se tion, promised to ca 
at the banker’s, for ose of learn- 
ing whether he was in his 
employment, having predetermined, in 
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case he -was not sd, to interest the 
feelings of my patron in his favour ; I 
had, however, the satisfaction of find- 
ing that he had been received with a 
mixture of sympathy and kindness by 
his employers. 

So impatiently did I long to renew 
an interview with my favourite Rains- 
ford, that T merely allowed myself to 
keep my promise of calling upon Daw- 
son, bu ihastened to the treasury with 
as eager an expectation as a lover 
who expected to meet the object of 
his affection. But, alas! what a heart- 
rending disappointment was prepared 
for me ; a stranger, whom I had never 
before seen, was seated at the desk 
my friend had been aceustomed to 
use. That he was dead, instantly oc- 
curred to me, though I was too deeply 
affected to ask any questions. I was 
instantly, however, recognized by two 
of my former associates, and from 
them I heard a tale which harrowed 
up my soul, but which, had I not been 
lost to every proper sense of feeling, 
must most forcibly have convinced me 


of my follies and imprudence ; and- 


have taught me te ider my absence 
from London at period, the mer- 
ciful interposition of a protecting Pro- 
vidence ! 

That a speech like Despard’s, should 
have inflamed the minds of his parti- 
sans against government, is a circum- 
stance which he doubtless calculated 
upon. Rainsford, who was one of kis 
most zealous advocates, made use of 
the most gross and daring expressions ; 
and at one of those meetings to which 
I had often accompanied him, the 
whole party were arrested and com- 
mitted to prison. One of Rainsford’s 
associates, whom he had treated with 
peculiar confidence, unhesitatingly 
turned king’s evidence, and produced a 
collection of facts so strong against 
him, that there appeared an actual 
certainty of his condemnation. How 
he contrived to avoid the threatened 
destiny, has never been discovered ; 
but on the day previous to his trial, he 
effected his escape out of prison; and 
from that time until several years after, 
was never heard of. 

Though this melancholy account of 
Rainsford, taught me the necessity of 
concealing my political sentiments, yet 
I suffered no fair opportunity to escape 
me of weakening the power of govern- 
ment, either by oblique inuendos, or 
discontented murmurings. The slight 





remaining sense I had of religious and 
moral duties, gradually became weak- 
ened. It is true, I had written what 
I considered a conciliatory letter to 
my father, yet it neither bore the stamp 
of sincerity, nor the evidence of ge- 
nuine repentance ; and his not having 
thought proper to make any reply to 
it, filled my mind with a mixture of in- 
dignation and indifference. 

The irregular hours which I kept, 
united to the reproachable characters 
of several of my associates, whom I 
thoughtlessly introduced into the fa- 
mily of Mr. S—, at length induced 
that worthy man to desire me to seek 
accommodation somewhere else. Had 
not my heart been dead to all the finer 
feelings, it must have been softened by 
the parental admonitions of that ex- 
cellent man; but as well might he 
have expected the raging billows at 
his command to become still! 

Finding that my expenses increased 
more rapidly than the means of answer- 
ing them, I resolved to lay out a small 
legacy which a distant relation left me, 
in lottery tickets; and undeserving as 
I was, of becoming a favourite of For- 
tune, she actually loaded me with her 
favours, for, out of five half tickets, 
only one amongst the number came up 
a blank. 

Thus unexpectedly put into the pos- 
session of an ample fortune, my next 
determination was to look out for a 
wife ; but except the few families I 
had visited whilst residing with the 
friend of my father, I had merely asso- 
ciated with that part of the sex whom 
I could not honour with my name. 
Dissipated as I was, yet I never neg- 
lected my employment; in conse- 
quence of which, I gradually had a 
rise; and from the moment I had 
formed the resolution of marrying, 
Lord Chesterfield’s principles became 
my study and delight. 

I had not been more than nine 
months in the treasury, when my god- 
father and patron relinquished his em- 
ploy, in consequence of his union with 
a widow lady of large fortune, who 
was particularly partial to an elegant 
mansion which she inhabited in the 
Isle of Wight. Though with this friend 
of my father’s I had occasionally cor- 
responded, yet from the time of my 
leaving him in that undutifal manner, 
I had not ventured to write a single 
line, not doubting that my justly of- 
fended parent had made him acquaint- 
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ed with the heniousness of my crime. 
Scarcely, however, was my matrimo- 
nial scheme formed, when I resolved 
to discover whether my father had, or 
had not, lessened me in my patron’s 
eyes, convinced that if once introduced 
under the auspices of a man so highly 
respectable as Mr, Alldridge, 1 should 
find no difficulty in obtaining a good 
fortune with my wife. 

Various were the excuses, and no- 
torious the falsehoods invented, as pal- 
liatives for the ingratitude of my con- 
duct to Mr. A.; yet so strong was the 
appearance of truth they carried with 
them, that I was not only pardoned, 
but invited to pass the ensuing month 
as an inmate of the family. Leave of 
absence having been obtained, and a 
new curricle purchased, I reached the 
mansion of my respected godfather, 
within less than a week after his invi- 
tation arrived; but when he saw my 
family arms emblazoned upon the car- 
riage, a reproving shake of the head 
convinced me he was a stranger to my 
unexpectedly acquired wealth. He in- 
stantly introduced me to his wife, and 
a lovely young creature who was walk- 
ing in the grounds with her, as the 
son of his most intimate friend; ‘‘ yet 
I fear,” added he, directing a second 
glance towards my curricle, “ his fa- 
ther has made an extravagant puppy of 
him.” 

“ You must blame Fortune, not my 
father, my dear Sir,” said I with an 
air of gaiety; “‘yet I believe I forgot 
to tell you in my letter, I was compa- 
ratively a rich man.” I then informed 
him I had been raised to a more lucra- 
tive post in the treasury, at the same 
time adding a few thousands to Dame 
Fortune’s unexpected gifts. 

Congratulation the most sincere, 
was the result of this intelligence ; 
and I could not help fancying that the 
lovely companion of Mrs. Alldridge, 
seemed to participate in the sensation ; 
yet before I formed any decided plan 
respecting that young lady, I resolved 
to inform myself of every particular 
respecting her situation and fortune ; 
for as a handsome establishment was 
one of my principal inducements for 
matrimony, I determined that the ob- 
ject who was to secure me, should be 
wealthy, beautiful, and youthful. Though 
the two last requisites evidently fell 
to the portion of Miss Beverley, yet 
the former was of tenfold consequence 
in my estimation ; and on the follow- 
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ing morning I had the happiness of 
discovering that her fortune amounted 
to thirty thousand pounds; that she was. 
the orphan, and only daughter of an 
East India captain, and that my god- 
father was one of her guardians. 

Finding that Mr. Alldridge was to- 
tally ignorant of my ungrateful beha- 
viour to the best of parents, I took 
care to converse with him about my 
family as if in the habit of regular cor- 
respondence ; and from having acci- 
dentally become acquainted with se- 
veral circumstances which had oc- 
curred in the neighbourhood, this opi- 
nion was naturally strengthened. 

When a man studiously endeavours 
to render himself acceptable to any 
female, and his attempts are seconded 
by insinuating manners, and an agree- 
able person, ‘‘ the chances of his suc- 
ceeding,” observes Lord Chesterfield, 
‘are at least ten to one.” That his 
lordship was correct, I had soon the 
gratification of discovering, by the 
animating glow of pleasure which suf- 
fused the lovely countenance of Selina 
Beverley, whenever I unexpectedly 
entered the r ugh at the time 
I made this di we had scarcely 
passed a fortnight under the same roof. 

Having frequently observed my god- 
father’s eyes fixed attentively upon us, 
1 considered it most prudent to make 
him acquainted with the secret wishes 
of my heart; and ignorant as he doubt- 
less was, both of my real principles 
and character, he merely informed me 
it would be necessary to consult Se- 
lina’s other guardian; “‘ and though,” 
added he, “‘ fortune has rendered you 
independent of your excellent father, yet 
I trust you would not adopt a measure 
of so much consequence, without his 
approbation. 

Alarmed at the bare idea of his writ- 
ing to my father, I unhesitatingly re- 
sorted to the meanness of a falsehood, 
and informed him that a few days 
after I had reached his hospitable 
mansion, I had candidly revealed my 
sensations; and informed him that 
Miss Beverley was the only woman, 
whom I could ever sincerely love. “ You 
my dear Sir,” I added, “ have been 
the maker of my fortune, and from you 
alone, can I expect domestic enjoy- 
ment; if you would condescend to 
write to Miss Beverley’s other guar- 
dian, then might I venture to indulge 
the hope of success ; but understand- 
ing that the dean has a nephew who 
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has already made proposals, unless 
supported by your influence, I must be 


M dt’ 

Though Mrs. Alldridge had informed 
me that the young man alluded to, had 
displayed those pointed attentions 
which precede an avowal of attachment, 
yet I had ventured to assert a false- 
hood, for the sole purpose of inducing 
her husband to favour my pretences ; 
and in compliance with my wishes, he 
wrote to the dean of Rochester that 
very evening. 

To describe all the artifices I re- 
sorted to, Mr. Editor, would far ex- 
ceed the boundaries of a periodical pub- 
lication ; suffice it to say, that the sud- 
den death of Mr. Alldridge, prevented 
him from holding any intercourse with 
my parent ; whilst the undeserved en- 
comiums he had bestowed upon me; 
in his letter to Selina’s other guardian, 
warmly interested him in my favour, 
and induced him to intrust the happi- 
ness of a lovely young creature into 
the keeping of a wretch who was in- 
capable of guatding his own. 

ould to 
veil over this icable part of 
my history! y t is too deeply 
impressed upon my heart; for though 
my lovely wife apparently fell a sacri- 
fice to a lingering disorder, yet it was 
my pernicious principles which barbed 
the arrows of disease, and sent the 
silent sufferer to an untimely grave! 
Oh Selina! dear injured excellence! 
with what insulting irony have I listen- 
ed to thee! Yes, even on thy very 
death-bed, I heard thy impressive ar- 
guments, without being roused from 
my fatal apathy! I lost her, Mr. 
Editor, in the very prime of existence. 
She had scarcely completed her four- 
and-twentieth year; leaving, when she 
was taken from a wretch unworthy of 
such a treasure, two tender pledges of 
an affection, which, on her part, had 
been too exquisitely refined and sincere. 

At ence ardent and impetuous in 
my feelings, I yielded without effort 
to the most violent ebullitions of sor- 
row, and impiously and profanely pre- 
sumed to call in question the justice 
of my Creator! The writings of Paine 
had already made me a sceptic; and 
when reasoning with my companions 
upon the death of an angel like my 
Selina, the boundaries between Doubt 
and Atheism were easily overthrown. 
In short, Mr. Editor, several years of 
this miserable existence were passed 


, I could draw a- 





in the enjoyment of those sensual gra- 
tifications which level man with the 
brute. Every natural affection had 
been absorbed in an imaginary insult; 
all the tender ties of kindred had lost 
their attraction; and though my lost 
Selina had on her death-bed conjured 
me to watch with tenderness over the 
infancy of her son and daughter, after 
the expiration of a few months, I en- 
trusted them solely to the care-of in- 
terested servants ; thus becoming dead 
to every duty, moral and religious. 

My brothers, exasperated by my 
conduct to the best of —— instead 
of mildly pointing out the impropriet 
of it, had each loaded me with = 
proaches; and by this injudicious 
mode of treatment, they hardened me 
in iniquity, and confirmed me in my im- 
penitence, Still, conscience would oc- 
casionally accuse me. Its reproaches 
were always most severe after an acci- 
dental meeting with Dawson, as the 
tender solicitude he always expressed 
for the happiness of his mother and 
sisters, could not fail to wound my 
feelings by comparison. The correct- 
ness of his morals, and the purity of 
his manners, rendered him a fit sub- 
ject for the ridicule of my licentious 
acquaintance ; and to avoid sharing in 
the imputation of Puritanism, I found 
it necessary to drop the association; 
thus pushing aside the only hand 
which would have been extended, to 
save me from infidelity and profanation. 

I had long been at the head of seve- 
ral clubs, and was one of the most 
oratorical declaimers in a society in- - 
stituted for the purpose of exposing 
the folly of those who gave implicit cre- 
dence to the Bible ; and where, with an 
impiety which at this moment makes 
me shudder, I endeavoured to turninto 
ridicule the miracles of our blessed 
Redeemer. As the speakers in this 
society were not confined to the mem- 
bers of it, any person who paid the 
admission price was at liberty to give 
his opinion. Scarcely had the plau- 
dits ceased which my profane senti- 
ments had excited, when Dawson, 
my former travelling acquaintance, 
got up, and, with an energy that did 
honour to the heart and head of that 
excellent young man, confuted my 
pernicious arguments one by one ; and 
none but a confirmed Atheist could have 
heard him, without experiencing some 
portion of conviction. 

A ray of heayenly light seemed to 
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dawn upon my understanding, whilst 
listening to arguments which were 
evidently incontrovertible; for though 
he challenged the whole assembly to 
confute them, not a single sentence 
was uttered in opposition. I returned 
to my lodgings in a state of mind bor- 
dering on distraction. In vain did I 
seek consolation from reperusing those 
pernicious authors who had destroyed 
my religious principles; for Dawson 
had too completely displayed the fal- 
lacy of their doctrines, to permit them 
to afford me the slightest consolation. 

Atan early hour the next morning, 
Dawson paid me a visit, accompanied 
by a friend, an enlightened clergyman, 
with whom, after the formalities of a 
first introduction, I entered into a most 
interesting conversation. Happily, 
Mr. Editor, this proof of friendship 
was not lost upon me; and at our first 
interview, I might have said with 
Agrippa, ‘‘ almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian.” But what heart- 
aches did I endure! what penitential 
pangs did I suffer, when I took a retro- 
spective view of my past actions! 

With a warning voice, Mr. Editor, 
would I caution the young and inex- 
perienced against an association with 
those who would weaken their reli- 
gious principles; for when once that 
eorner-stone, on which all the moral 
duties rest as their foundation, becomes 
weakened,—it is difficult to say where 
the inroads of vice will stop! How 
was the education which my excellent 
parents bestowed upon me, perverted ! 
and how were the talents which the 
Great Parent of the Universe had en- 
dowed me with, profaned by their 
use! Yet as the Saviour of mankind 
bas declared that ‘ there is more joy in 
heaven, over one sinner that repenteth, 
than over ninety and nine just persons,’ 
1 buhbly hope for salvation in his me- 
diation, and in the mercy -and loving- 
kindness of a justly offended God. 

I am, Sir, with sincere wishes for 
the success of your admirable publi- 
cation, your obliged humble servant, 

ANONYMUS. 
i a 
CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 
[Concluded from col. 698.] 
Tue next thing that meets us in the 
Churchman’s reply, is another sweep- 
ing accusation against the Protestant 
religion, “There is,” says he, “‘ scarce- 
ly any denomination of Christians who 
have possessed political power, that 





may not, at some period of their his- 
tory, be charged with tions.” 


That Protestants, at an early period of 
the Reformation, were guilty of some 


acts of persecution, is no less true 
than lamentable. But I deny, that 
these can be laid to the charge of the 
Protestant religion. They oceurred at 
a time when Protestants had not ob- 
tained clear views of the mild and to- 
lerant spirit of the Christian reli- 
gion; when their eyes were still 
blinded with the mist of Popish ig- 
norance, and Popish prejudice ;—and, 
therefore, these accusations must be 
laid to the charge ef the Church of 
Rome. As soon as the Reformation 
had its full effect, persecution ceased ; 
and then men began, for the first time, 
during many ages, to taste the sweeis 
of xeligious liberty. The contrast in- 
deed is remarkable. Wherever the 
Protestant religion flourished, it was 
marked with liberty, mildness, and 
charity ; wherever Popery flourished, 
it was marked with intolerance, perse- 
cution, and blood. Is it ingenuous 
then, is it mest, to drag 
forward a few: instances of 
persecution, not agreeable 
to the principles Protestant re- 
ligion, but merely the accidents of a 
particular age, and put them in com- 
petition with the slaughter of thou- 
sands, tens of thousands, and hundred 
of thousands, not the accidents of a 
particular age, but the fruits of that in- 
tolerance and coercion which form the 
constituent parts of a base system of 
religion, acted upon in all ages, ahd 
on all convenient opportunities? I 
must again enter my protest against 
the attempt to blacken the character of 
the Protestant religion, in order to 
soften our horror and disgust at that 
of the Church of Rome. 

The Churchman is not the only 
one who has endeavoured to do 
this; the same attempt has been made 
in the House of Commons. But surely 
it is no honour to what is called Catho- 
lic Emancipation, if its advocates can- 
not support their cause without having 
recourse to such an unworthy expe- 
dient. If ever there was a religion 
that enslaved and debased the human 
character, it was that of the Church of 
Rome ; and if ever there was a reli- 
gion that enlightened the human mind, 
and ennobled the human. character, it 
was that of Protestantism. Those, 
however, who think that both systems 
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are alike, I would advise to go back 
to the Church of Rome: for I do not 
see what right they have to be called 
Protestants ; or what end they can 
have in view by assuming the Pro- 
testant name; unless they mean to 
deceive us, for some reasons best 
known to themselves. 

I acknowledge, that a great “ intel- 
lectual change has taken place in the 
civilized countries of Europe ;” and 
“ that this intellectual change demands 
a more enlightened policy ;” but I have 
yet to learn, that it would be a more 
enlightened policy to form a union, 
either in politics or religion, with a 
Church which did all that lay in her 
power to prevent, and then to retard 
the progress of this change ; and which 
still strives, by every possible means, 
to counteract and destroy its beneficial 
effects on those within her influence. 
It was not by a union with the Church 
of Rome, but by a separation from her, 
that this “‘ intellectual. change” was ef- 
fected ; the farther we were separated, 
in our political institutions, the change 
became the more rapid and power- 
ful; and to approxi to that Church 
again, would be sure way to de- 
stroy it; and subject our posterity, if 
not ourselves, to the “thraldom and 
persecutions” of the middle ages. In 
fact, Protestants have done all they 
can do, to emancipate both themselves 
and Roman Catholics, from that yoke 
of tyranny and oppression under which 
the Christian world groaned for so 
many ages; and it now remains for 
the Church of Rome to adopt a more 
enlightened policy. Yes; I repeat it, 
it remains for the Church of Rome to 
adopt a more enlightened policy ;—to 
commence the work of Reformation,— 
to adopt those principles and doctrines 
ofthe Protestant religion, which have 
produced this “‘ intellectual change” of 
which the Churchman speaks. Then 
there will be no bar, no bone of con- 
tention between us and the Roman 
Catholics ; we shall then receive them 
to. share in the administration of our 
political institutions with open arms ; 
but we must feel a considerable de- 
gree of distrust and alarm, while we 
see them tenaciously adhering to 
those principles, those creeds, and 
those dogmas, by which our forefa- 
thers were proscribed, persecuted, and 
cruelly slain. 

The next paragraph commences 
with the following sentence ; “ It is a 
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libel on human nature to assert that 
any cultivated people are incapable of 
enjoying the blessings of civil liberty, 
as soon as its principles are well un- 
derstood.” This is a total misrepre- 
sentation of the case. Whoever said, 
that Roman Catholics were ‘‘ incapable 
of enjoying civil liberty?” The ques- 
tion is not, whether they are incapable 
of enjoying civil liberty ; but whether 
it would be safe to admit them into 
political power, and commit the go- 
vernment of a Protestant state into 
the hands of men who are enemies to 
the Protestant religion. There are 
a requisite for sitting in 
e British Senate, and discharging 
the offices of the British Government, 
which many Protestants do not pos- 
sess; such are those that relate to pro- 
perty and rank: but there are others 
of much greater importance ; and whe- 
ther Roman Catholics possess these 
qualifications or not, must be deter- 
mined by the answers which shall be 
given to the following questions: Do 
they hold and profess a religion, the 
tenets of which are subversive of reli- 
gious liberty? and is there any con- 
nection between them and a foreign 
Power, whether spiritual or temporal; 
which isincompatible with our liberties, 
laws, and independence as a Pro- 
testant nation? Civil liberty! The 
Roman Catholics of Ireland have 
more civil, and religious liberty too, 
than any Protestant in that kingdom. 
And they have power, as well as li- 
berty; so much so, that they make 
many a Protestant in the inland, and 
southern and western parts of the 
country, tremble for his life; and that 
for no other reason but a conscientious 
adherence to his religious profession. 
I have been an eye-witness of many 
instances of this kind ; and I sincerely 
wish that the Churchman had been 
with me. One lesson, taken from @ 
sight of the spirit and principles of 
Popery in active operation upon a 
mass of people, where it is almost uni- 
versally prevalent, would be worth a 
hundred theories written upon the sub- 
ject, without experience, at St. Aus- 
tell, or any other part of England. 
With the addition of one word, I 
can cordially subscribe to the next 
point ; namely, that “‘ the triumph of 
Truth and Reason is generally the re- 
sult of” impartial “ inquiry and in- 
vestigation ;” but I cannot, by any 
means, agree to the position, that “ tt 
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is to this only, that we can attribute 
that gradual change in the opinion of 
the majority of those who have made 
this question a subject of reflection.” 
The putting of the elective franchise 
into the hands of Roman Catholics, 
has made more proselytes to Catholic 
emancipation, than a thousand argu- 
ments. Perhaps your correspondent 
at St. Austell, is not aware, that four- 
fifihs of the members of Parliament 
from Ireland, are returned by Roman 
Catholics: What a reflection, that 
there are eighty menibers out of a 
hundred, sent into the British House 
of Commons, from Ireland alone, by 
the direct influence of the court of 
Rome! At the time of the union of 
the two kingdoms, and the transfer of 
the Irish Parliament to London, the 
elective franchise waS extended to 
every Roman Catholic freeholder of 
two guineas annually. It was this 
impolitic measure which gave the 
Church of Rome sucha commanding 
influence in the British Senate ; for, a 
Roman Catholic who, excepting two 
guineas of freehold property, is not 
worth three farthings; who dares not 
open a bible without the -sanction of 
his priest; and who, when he has 
opened it, dares not think for himself, 
in religious matters, without exposing 
himself, in the world to come, to eternal 
damnation, and in this world to a per- 
secution that would shake the faith of 
an established Christian; this man, 
without property, without education, 
without liberty of conscience, and, 
perhaps, without a good moral cha- 
racter, possesses more power in the 
British Senate, than many thousands 
of Protestants, possessed of large pro- 
perty, a liberal education, enlightened 
understandings, and the most amiable 
moral characters. This will, I fear, 
one day undermine the Protestant re- 
ligion, and destroy the glory of the 
British nation. 

I am weary of hearing, that Roman 
Catholics are excluded from the exer- 
cise of political power, “ because they 
conscientiously adhere to their reli- 
gious principles.” How can a people 
conscientiously adhere to their religi- 


ous principles, who have no liberty of 


conscience? Theirattachment may, in- 
deed, be a slavish, or a superstitious 
adherence, or it may be something 
else ; but a conscientious adherence, 
itcannot be. I will venture to affirm, 
that there is not. one among a thousand 





of them, even of the better sort, that 
ever examined and compared the tenets 
of the Church of Rome with those of 
the Protestant religion, and the re- 
spective authorities in support of each ; 
and not one in ten thousand of the 
lower orders dares do so. Besides, 
there are many millions of our sub- 
jects in India, who adhere to their 
religion as conscientiously as the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland do to theirs; 
but what is that to the purpose? The 
question is not about the conscientious 
adherence of any body of people to 
their religious principles, but about 
the nature of those principles to which 
they adhere. For my own part, I 
would rather see the inhabitants of 
Hindostan in the House of Commons, 
than the members of an ambitious, 
unprincipled, and bloody Church, The 
religion of our Indian subjects, is in- 
deed superstitious, cruel, and im- 
moral ; but it is not so dangerous to 
our liberties, and the interests of the 
Protestant religion, as that of the 
Church of Rome. 

I fully agree with the Churchman, 
that a great ch taken place in 
the Church of Ro ut I would ad- 
vise him to examine more carefully, 
than he seems to have done, in what 
this change consists; and whether it 
be a real change of principles and 
doctrines, or a mere change ot comiaen, 
a politic manoeuvre, to bend to the 
circumstances of the times, of which this 
Church has given so many examples 
in all ages, and in all countries. Iron, 
after it has been for some time sur- 
rounded with burning coals, changes 
its appearance, and from a piece of 
cold slate-coloured metal, becomes red 
and hot ; but when it is removed from 
the fire, it becomes the very same cold 
piece of metal that it was before it was 
put into the fire ; which shews, that it 
was not a real change of its qualities 
that took place, but a temporary 
change, produced by the eircumstances 
in which it was placed. A lion changes, 
and seems to lose much of his fierce- 
ness after he has been for some time 
shut up, and fed by a human hand; 
but can ke be safely trusted with his 
liberty? A serpent changes in winter, 
and, from being of all the brute crea- 
tion, the most sharp, active, and dead- 
ly enemy to the human race, it be- 
comes, apparently, a dull, torpid, 
harmless creature; but if it be suffer- 
ed to remain till the summer sun 
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shines n it again, it will become 
more sulle, venomous, and implaca- 
ble than ever; and this shews that its 
nature was not changed. Now if some 
man, actuated by motives of compas- 
sion, were to put a serpent, in a cold 
and torpid-state, into his bosom, how 
dreadful would be the consequences, 
when it began to be re-animated with 
the heat! Let us learn a lesson from 
this, and carefully examine, whether the 
change which has taken place in the 
Church of Rome be a real, or only an 
apparent one, before we admit her into 

bosom of our happy Constitution ; 
lest, when she becomes re-animated, 
she should still be found to possess 


poison, and power to bite. I ask, then, 
are any of her principles or doctrines 
changed? Has she repented of any 


of her crimes ? Has she, by the mouth 
of her proper authorities, expressed 
any kind of sorrow for the torrents of 
Protestant blood which she has shed, 
without any just cause, without any 
provocation? Has she openly and 
distinctly disavowed any of those ob- 
noxious tenets, contained in her creeds 
and general cor. which have given 
Protestants so much cause of alarm? 
Tf not, there can be no real change. 
But let her speak for herself; and let 
us attend to her own testimony on this 
important point. The following are 
the very words of Mr. Plowden, a re- 
spectable Roman Catholic writer. “ If 
any man says, or pretends to insinuate, 
that the modern Roman Catholics dif- 
fer in one iota from their predecessors, 
he is either deceived himself, or wishes 
to deceive others. Semper eadem is 
not less emphatically descriptive of our 
religion, than of our jurisprudence.” 
ow I ask, what are we to think of 
those Protestants who are continually 
reiterating in our ears, that the Church 
of Rome is changed, when we hear 
that Church herself telling us, in 
the most “explicit terms, that she has 
not changed in oneiota, and that those 
who say she has, are either deceived 
themselves, or wish to deceive others? 
In fact, the thing is impossible. The 
Church of Rome cannot change, with- 
out acknowledging that she has fallen 
into error ; and this she never will do. 
The doctrine of infallibility is the main 
pillar of her heterogeneous system ; 
and the moment this pillar is taken 
away, the whole fabric, of several 
hundred years’ accumulation, will come 
tumbling down about our ears; and 





all those churches which have been so 
long enslaved by her, would no 
submit to her authority, if once disco- 
vered that she was fallible. 

Ifear I have trespassed too long; 
but the importance of the subject must 
plead my apology, both with you and 
your readers. I shall just conclude, by 
expressing an earnest wish, that all 
who value our excellent consitution, 
our liberties, and the Protestant reli- 
gion, may adopt this for their motto— 
‘ Nolumus leges et religionem Anglix 
mutari.’ 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
: CAaLEDONIUS. 

Almondbury, 21st June, 1820. 

> 
Remarks upon the Communication of «a 
Norfolk Subscriber in favour of the 
Catholic Claims. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

S:r,—I perceive by the Imperial Ma- 
gazine, col. 638, for August, that a 
Norfolk Subscriber, as he calls him- 
self, is not a little disturbed at the re- 
ply of Omega to Alpha ; and particu- 
larly with that part of it where Omega 
has informed your readers of the aw- 
ful fact concerning the Church of Rome, 
that itis a maxim with that Church, 
that, “‘where the interests of the 
Church are at stake, NO FAITH 1S TO 
BE KEPT WITH HERETICS?” The denial 
of this fact by your Norfolk Subscri- 
ber, is one of the most barefaced ef- 
forts to impose upon the credulity of 
the Protestant world that ever was 
attempted. Is there an historical fact 
upon record better attested, or more 
notorious to those who are acquainted 
with history, than this, that the Coun- 
cil of Constance passed a decree, that 
“NO FAITH SHOULD BE KEPT WITH 
HERETICS ;” and that they immediate- 
ly acted upon this decree by com- 
mitting John Huss to the flames, con- 
trary to the safe-conduct delivered to 
him by the Emperor Sigismund?  Si- 
gismund indeed blushed, when the un- 
fortunate Huss turned and looked at 
him, during the time he was making 
his defence before the Council; but 
the Church stepped in between the 
blushing Emperor and his God, and 
silenced the reproaches of his con- 
science by a plenary indulgence. And 
this thing was not done in a corner, 
nor by a solitary individual, but before 
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all Europe, and by a general council, 
consisting of church dignitaries and 

rinces assembled from all parts of 

urope; and not only done by a ge- 
neral council, but by that very council 
that first declared general councils to 
be infallible, and that in them the in- 
fallibility of the Church of Rome re- 
sided. And it is a fact equally well 
attested and equally notorious, that 
the Diet of Worms attempted to dis- 
pose of Luther in the same manner; 
but in this case, those better feelings 
of our common nature which emanate 
from that light that enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world, and 
which sometimes influence men, under 
the worst systems of religion, to act 
contrary to the pernicious tenets of 
their creeds, prevailed over the con- 
science of Charles V., and drew from 
him that memorable reply : “‘ I would 
not wish to blush with my predecessor, 
Sigismund.” The letting Luther es- 
cape, however, was a goading disap- 
pointment to the Church; and one Ro- 
man Catholic writer, whose name has 
at this moment escaped my recollec- 
tion, was almost frantic with rage, be- 
cause Luther was not treated as John 
Huss had been; which, he said, would 
have crushed the Reformation in the 
beginning. 

I had almost forgotten to mention 
the case of the Popish Legate and the 
Earl of Beziers ; which occurred during 
the time that the Papal See was 
pouring out its fury upon the devoted 
heads of the unfortunate Albigenses. 
When the Earl of Beziers was, at the 
head of his persecuted people, nobly 
defending the fortress of Carcasson 
against his Popish enemies, and when 
they could make no impression upon 
the fortress; the Popish Legate deter- 
mined to take the Earl and his people 
by stratagem. For this purpose he 
sent a gentleman, who was well skilled 
in the arts of dissimulation, with full 
powers to make the best use of them: 
“ Swear to what falsehoods you will 
in such a cause,” said the Ambassador 
of his Holiness, ‘‘ I will give you abso- 
lution.” The unfortunate Earl, rely- 
ing upon the oaths and promises made 
to him, went out to the Legate, and was 
immediately made prisoner, and con- 
fined in the towers of Carcasson till he 
died, which was soon after. 

Now, how could your Norfolk Sub- 
scriber have the assurance to tell us, 
with all this before him, that “‘ the Ca- 
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tholic Church” (I suppose he means 
the Roman Catholic) “has always 
taught, and I, as a Catholic, have al- 
ways taught, that faith is to be kept 
with all sorts of people?” He nn 
cannot plead ignorance; for by his 
own testimony, he appears to be a 
teacher in the Charch of Rome; and, 
therefore, his assertion cannot be con- 
sidered any thing but an intended 
falsehood, and a particular linkin that 
general chain of endeavours which are 
now making, both privately and pub- 
licly, to disguise the real character of 
the Church of Rome, and impose upon 
the Protestants of this kingdom, for 
the purpose of promoting the cause of 
emancipation. Hisexclamations about 
the ignorance, want of truth, and 
shame, in Omega, put me in mind of 
the conduct of certain thieves, who, 
when caught in the act of stealing, en- 
deavour by their vociferations to make 
the surrounding crowd believe, that it 
is their accusers who have done the 
deed. Though exclamations are very 
proper expressions of honest indigna- 
tion, yet they are often used in defence 
of a bad cause, as itutes for facts 
and arguments, e ly by the vual- 
gar; and, in many cases, nothing can 
be a surer proof of a weak cause, than 
the use of these where facts and argu- 
ments are wanting. This appears to 
be exactly the case with your Norfolk 
correspondent. Notwithstanding all 
his exclamations against Omega, he 
has not brought forward a single faet 
or argument to overturn any 4 
which Omega has advanced ; thou 

it is evident that he writhes under 
blow which Omega has inflicted on his 
cause. ; 

His reference to four contemptible 
publications, written by one or two 
Roman Catholic priests, for the pur- 

se of gaining proselytes to Popery 
in this country, and whose interest it 
was to keep the crimes and worst 
principles of the Church of Rome out 
of view, are nothing at all to the pur- 

. A reference to these, or to. any 
opish publication in Great Britain, 
where it is the interest of the parties 
concerned to conceal the deformities 
of Popery, and where they dare not 
publish any thing that would directly 
shock the feelings of a Protestant pub- 
lic, cannot be satisfactory. Why did 
he not refer us to the general councils, 
or to the decrees and fulminations of 


the Popes? 
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world believe either the Pope or Ge- 
neral Councils to be infallible; the 
majority indeed adhere to the former ; 
but not one believes in the infallibility 
of Milner, or Gother, or any English 
Roman Catholic whatever. All this 
"your correspondent, if he be a teacher 
in the Church of Rome, knows well. 
And he knows well, that, the cause of 
emancipation once gained, the power 
of the Church of Rome once increased, 
and the Protestants of these kingdoms 
once reduced as low as the Waidenses 
and Albigenses formerly were, if any 
question or dispute then arose con- 
cerning either our religion or religious 
liberties, the Church of Rome would 
not appeal to the writings of Milner or 
Gother, but to the general councils 
and the decrees of the Popes, her in- 
fallible and authorized standards of 
appeal ; and then Milner and Gother, 
and even your Norfolk Subscriber, 
would slink away from us as the ser- 
pent did from Eve, when once they 
had gotten us fairly into the snare. 
The Church of Rome-may wink and 
laugh at these proselyting publications, 
and the endeavours of her self-interest- 
ed advocates to make her appear fair, 
just as the fisherman would at the wings 
of his artificial fly ; but, her end once 
accomplished, she would lay them 
aside, just as he would his rod: 
and, alas! when the poor fish is once 
caught, it is in vain for it then to re- 
monstrate with its unfeeling captor, 
about either the hook or the fly. 

I must not forget, however, to in- 
form your readers of some things 
which your Norfolk Subscriber, I am 
inclined to think, would rather con- 
ceal. Dr. Milner, to whom he has re- 
ferred us, has said some very harsh 
things against the Government, for sup- 
porting schools in Ireland ; and, if my 
memory does not greatly fail me, he 
has pronounced the charter-schools to 
be a curse to the kingdom. Now 
the charter-schools are institutions in 
which many thousands of poor chil- 
dren, most of them orphans, ‘are com- 
fortably fed, clothed, educated, and 

out as apprentices at a proper age, 
in a way that they may earn their own 
bread, and settle comfortably in life. 
But what raises the Doctor’s ire, is, 
that they are not brought up in the 
principles of the Church of Rome ; and 
he would rather see them perishing in 
the streets, or begging their bread 
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from door to door, and growing up in 
rags, ignorance, and vice, provided 
they were left to mingle with the Po- 
pish throng, and helped to swell the 
number of Popish proselytes, and thus 
render the Charch of Rome, by her 
numbers, more imposing and over- 
awing to the Protestant community. 

The Doctor has also written the Life 
of Dr. Challoner, who was the re-pub- - 
lisher of the-Bible, and Notes, from 
which I sent you some extracts in my 
last article ; and by the sanctioning, 
and then denying of which, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin has brought such an 
indelible stain upon his character. 
And though the Archbishop has pub- 
lished his disapprobation of the Bible 
in question, other Bishops approve of 
it; and,if my information be correct, 
of which I myself have not the least 
doubt, there are upwards of thirty 
thousand copies of it now in circula- 
tion in Ireland. Of this Bible, :the 
notes attached to it, and the character 
of Dr. Challoner, Dr. Milner speaks 
in the highest terms; which shows, 
that, whatever may be in the pro- 
selyting publication to which we are 
referred, the Doctor’s real sentiments 
are in full unison with all those tenets 
which are so abhorrent to a Protestant 
mind, and incompatible with the fafety 
of the Protestant religion in these 
realms. 

Having trespassed so much on the 
columns of the Imperial, I should here 
conclude, did I not feel desirous to say 
something concerning the insinuation 
of your Norfolk corréspondent, that 
the Protestant religion “‘ is founded on 
mere human laws and statutes.” I 
would have him know then, Sir, that 
the Protestant religion is not founded 
on human laws and statutes, but on 
the Brste; that sacred book which 
contains the revelation of God’s will to 
a fallen world, and before the pene- 
trating light of which, Popery would 
not stand. But Protestants well know, 
how useful and necessary human laws 
and statutes are, to extend the religion 
and influence of the Church of Rome. 
That isthe grand secret of the business. 
The grapes were nothing but sour 
things, when the fox could not get at 
them ; but had they been placed within 
his reach, he would have soon shown, 
both by his paws and teeth, that he 
valued them as much, if not more than 
others did. And however your corre- 
spondent and his associates may, con- 
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trary to all their former views and 
practices, affect to think lightly of hu- 
man laws and statutes, we all know 
that they are longing for the time to 
come, (much more than ever Reynard 
did after the grapes,) when they shall 
have it in their power to make laws 
and statutes for. the Protestants of 
these kingdoms. But the last they 
made for us were written with blood, 
instead of ink; and it is rather an un- 
fortunate circumstance for them, that 
we still have the books in our posses- 
sion. Strange, indeed, if the Church 
of Rome has begun to condemn human 
laws and statutes in support of reli- 
gion; she who used to propagate and 
defend her religion by fire and sword ! 
To be more particular, however, I 
would ask your correspondent, W as the 
religion of the children of Israel found- 
ed on human laws and statutes, or was 
it not? and did they not corrupt them- 
selves and their religion too, by asso- 
ciating with the idolatrous nations 
around them? And did it never enter 
into his mind, that, if we were to as- 
sociate with an antichristian power, 
admit that power into the bosom of 
our constitution, and thus provoke 
Godto anger, his kingdom might be 
taken from us, and “ given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof?” 

But let me ask, What is the religion 
of the Church of Rome founded upon ? 
Dr. Milner and several of the Irish 
Bishops have declared, that they would 
shed their blood rather than allow a 
veto to the British Government in the 
appointment of their Bishops, even if 
they obtained emancipation. Now, it 
is well known that a veto would not in- 
terfere with either the election or ap- 
pointment of their Bishops, but would 
merely leave it in the power of Go- 
vernment to prevent a character rising 
to that dignity, who would be disposed 
to foment sedition and stir up rebel- 
lion, or promote the interests of a fo- 
reign power, at the expense of the 
peace and prosperity of the common- 
wealth: yet the Doctor and his as- 
sociates would rather shed their blood, 
than allow the Protestants of these 
kingdoms a simple pledge that their 
Church would not do what she has 
often done,—stir up sedition and rebel- 
lion, and draw the sword against us, our 
liberties, and our religion. Sandy must 
the foundation of that religion be, which 
is fae upon sedition, oy and 
rebellion! But why will the Roman 





Catholics of this kingdom not give up 
their connection with the Church of 
Rome, and become Catholics? I will 
venture to say, there is nota Protestant 
in the kingdom that would object, 
either to their admission into Parlia- 
ment, or to their idolatry, superstition, 
and ceremonies, however absurd ; pro- 
vided they were adopted by their own 
free choice, and that they would break 
off all connection with a foreign power, 
who will never put a shilling into any 
of their pockets, nor a principle of love 
either to God or man into any of their 
hearts ; and whose ambition must for 
ever be dangerous to the peace of the 
kingdom, and at variance with the in- 
terests and good of the commonwealth. 
Sandy must the foundation of that reli- 
gion be, which is founded upon the bulls 
and anathemas, the laws and statutes, of 
a foreign power !” 

But why did the Church of Rome 
keep the word of God from the Chris- 
tian world, when she was in the pleni- 
tude of her power ? why does she still 
keep it from these of her own commu- 
nion? and why does she absolutely ~ 
forbid the free unrestrained use of it, 
in those solitary instances, where, by 
the circumstances of the times, she is 
compelled to give it? The Protestant 
religion does not require the mantle of 
darkness to conceal its deformities ; 
it will bear inspection at noon-day, and 
stand the strictest scrutiny in the 
beams of the sun ; and, therefore, the 
ministers of the Protestant religion 
wish their people to increase in light 
and knowledge; and they endeavour 
to promote the circulation of the word 
of God among them: but it seems the 
religion of the Church of Rome would 
not bear the light of revelation, nor 
stand before the free unrestrained use 
of the word of God. Sandy indeed must 
the foundation of that religion be, which 
is founded upon ignorance of the word 
of God! But what shall we say of 
that religion which is founded upon 
intolerance, and which has been sup- 
ported for so many ages by the In- 
quisition, persecution, and blood !— 
There must be something worse than 
sand, in the foundation of such a re- 
ligion. 

After all, it is certainly amusing to 
hear a Roman Catholic priest quoting 
Scripture. Ever since I read the ac- 
count of the Devil quoting Scripture 
to our Lord, I have pote suspected, 
when I have heard those, whom I 
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knew to be inimical to the sacred 
Scriptures, appealing to them,—that 
they had some bad design in view. 
‘¢ And now I say unto you, Refrain 
from these men, and let them alone: 
for if this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will come to nought: but if it 
be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; 
lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God.” Ay, that is what your 
correspondent wishes. Let the inno- 
vators upon our constitution alone ; 
let the advocates of emancipation im- 
pese upon the Protestant public by 
specious but deceitful harangues ; 
and let the Church of Rome recover 
her lost dominion in this land, and 
again become the dominant mistress of 
these realms: what right have we to 
say any thing in defence of our reli- 
gion and liberties! Here we have got 
scripture indeed, and logic too from 
the school of Loyola. Let these men 
alone, said Gamaliel, these simple, un- 
offending, and unambitious fishermen, 
who know nothing about courts, and 
who were never concerned in a court 
intrigue ; spare their lives, and give 
them liberty to preach the gospel:— 
ergo, let the Church of Rome alone, 
who, by her ambition and court in- 
trigues, has often set all the courts of 
Europe on fire ; and let her get posses- 
sion of the British sceptre, that she 
may take away men’s lives, and pre- 
vent them from preaching the gospel! 

I was about to ask, if the Church of 
Rome acted upon the maxim of Ga- 
maliel at the time of the Reformation, 
_ or any other period; but I shall leave 
your readers to ask that question at 
the graves of the many thousands 
whose heart-strings have broken with 
terror under the frowns of the Inqui- 
sitor, or who have perished in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, unseen 
and unpitied ; and the countless mul- 
titudes who have suffered a cruel 
death for conscience’ sake, in Ireland, 
France, Holland, Abyssinia, India, 
and America. 

One thing more, however, demands 
particular notice. Your correspondent 
calls this an “ enlightened age.” As- 
tonishing !—an enlightened age, when 
whole kingdoms have left the holy 
mother Church, and become heretics ! 
Surely he forgot himself when this es- 
caped from his pen. But since he 
has made the confession, that this is 
an “ enlightened age,” I would ask 
him, whether are we indebted to the 


have been indebted 





Protestant religion for that light, or to 
the Church of Rome? 

Leaving your Norfolk Subscriber 
for the present, to reflect upon this 
question: and sincerely wishing that 
it may produce that effect which it cer- 
tainly would, upon every generous, 
enlightened, and disinterested mind ; 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


CALEDONIUS, 
Almondbury, Aug. 9, 1820. 
to 
A TRUE STORY, 


One of the rebels who was engaged 
in the adventure with the young Pre- 
tender in Scotland, in the year 1745, 
was afterwards attainted of high trea- 
son. However, he had the good for- 
tune to make his escape, and secure a 
retreat in France ; but being ignorant 
of the French language, and unable to 
earn his livelihood in any branch of 
business, he was soon reduced to the 
extreme of poverty and want. In this 
situation, and being in Paris, he was 
advised by some of his acquaintances 
to petition the French monarch for a 
pension. Having obtained a promise 
from a French nobleman to deliver 
his petition, the poor Scotchman pro- 
ceeded to frame his supplicatory ad- 
dress. In this he set forth his loyalty 
and strong attachment to the Royal 
House of Stuart ;—the endeavours he 
had made to establish them on the 
throne of their ancestors ;—enumerat- 
ing the dangers he had encountered, 
and the almost miraculous escapes he 
had experienced during the un 
nate expedition in Scotland ;—and 
concluded by stating his attainder in 
England, and giving an account of his 
miserable condition in France. “ And 
now,” says he, “‘ I humbly crave your 
Majesty’s most serious advice, whether 
it would be better for me to return to 
my native country and be hanged, or 
to stay here and be starved?’ This 
last expression of humorous distress 
so pleased the French Monarch, that 
a pension was bestowed on the unfor- 
tunate stranger, for life, which enabled 
him, after all his toils and dangers, to 
end his days in peace. 

To such accidental expressions many 
or ample for- 
tunes. Delivered with simplicity, they 
contain a charm which no art can imi- 
tate, and it is only under such circum- 
stances, that they prove a passport 
either to fame or preferment. 
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ASSIZE ANECDOTE, 


ATRIAL took place at a country as- 
sizes, in which an alderman of a well- 
known corporation was plaintiff, and 
a tradesman of the same ‘town was 
defendant. The action was brought 
against the tradesman for an assault 
on the alderman, by taking him by the 
nose; and the plaintiff obtained a ver- 
dict, with forty shillings damages. In 
the course of the trial, the-counsel for 
the defendant strongly urged to the 
jury, that the taking an alderman of 
***** by the nose, could not be 
deemed an assault, it being a cus- 
tomary salutation among the alder- 
men of that corporation, and that these 
aldermen had been led by the nose for 
many years! 
a oe 
On the Nature of Evidence. 

Mr. EpiTor, 

Sin,—I imagine the credibility of his- 
torical facts, whether natural or super- 
natural, must be independent of de- 
monstration; and therefore, I con- 
ceive it to be inconsistent for the infi- 
del to justify his disbelief of the mira- 
culous facts recorded in the gospels of 
Christ, upon the ground of their being 
undemonstrable. Permit me to lay 
before your readers a specimen of this 
mode of reasoning, accompanied with 
a few plain remarks.— 

‘A single demonstration is more 
‘convincing than fifty unconnected 
‘facts. Pontiff of Mahomet!—cause 
‘the lame to walk, the dumb to speak, 
‘the blind to see, or the dead. to 
‘rise from their graves, and to thy 
‘ great astonishment my faith shall be 
‘unshaken. Wouldest thou have me 
‘to become thy proselyte—lay aside 
‘these pranks, and let us reason to- 
‘gether. I have more dependence on 
‘my judgment than I have on my 
‘ eyes.’— Diderot. 

Demonstration is applicable alone to 
scientific knowledge, the ground of 
which is intuition. But the quality 
of the proofs of natural and historical 
‘ facts’ is essentially different; for 
these are not knowable to us except 
by experience or testimony ;—if we 
are the personal witnesses of a fact, we 
know it by experience—if we derive 
our knowledge of it from others, we 
call it testimony. It must then be in- 
consistent with reason to reject ex- 
perience and testimony as the grounds 
of the credibility of facts, and to call 





for demonstration when it is inapplica- 
ble to the subject. For in 
that theorem which is the 47th Prop. 
of the first Book of Euclid, the theorem 
is demonstrable ; but that it was dis- 
covered by Pythagoras, isa fact which 
is undemonstrable. 

Bat since nothing short of demon- 
stration can convince the infidel’s judg- 
ment, and he will not admit of ex- 

ience, and believe his own senses, 

w will he assure himself of his own 
existence? How will he demonstrate 
it? The lifting up of his hand to his 
head, proves his existence; but the 

f is founded upon experience— 
is the evidence of his senses. “ But 
has more dependence on his judgment 
than he has on his eyes.” Then I de- 
mand of him to demonstrate that the 
grass of the field is green? And he 
must not tell me that the thing is unde- 
monstrable, and ‘therefore uncertain ; 
for it must disparage his boasted 
judgment to hesitate about a fact, as 
obvious as his own existence. What 
is there about us that we can come to 
the knowledge of, except by observa- 
tion? How, otherwise, may we dis- 
tinguish between bread and stone, fire 
from water, and the living from the 
dead? I can no more demonstrate 
the fact, than I can assign the reason 
why Jupiter has four satellites, and 
Venus none; nevertheless, I may as- 
certain the fact by observation ;—it is 
knowable by experience, though un- 
demonstrable: and consequently, it 
is inconsistent with reason to require 
at my hands the demonstration of a 
fact, the nature of whose proof is es- 
sentially different. 

But it is equally certain that we can 
know nothing of historical facts—of 
past or present actions and events, 
which lie out of the sphere of our im- 
mediate observation, except by the 
testimony of others. For instance, in 
the French Revolution, though it hap- 

ned in my own time, I have no 

owledge of the fact, except by tes- 
timony that Louis X VI. was guillo- 
tined.— However repulsive it may ap- 
pear to my reason, and improbable to 
my judgment, it is nevertheless a fact, 
that Harry VIII. of England, a wick- 
ed and profligate prince, was a chief 
instrument in the Reformation of the 
Christian Church. These historical 
facts are not to me the subjects of 
scientific or natural knowledge, and 
consequently, I cannot demonstrate 
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them, neither can I know them by ex- 
perience; and if I come to the know- 
ledge of them at all, it is exclusively 
upon the ground of testimony. 

From which reasoning, the following 
inferences naturally flow,—that ex- 
perience and testimony are exclusively 
the grounds of our knowledge of na- 
tural and historical facts ; and because 
our knowledge and our judgments are 
inseparable, they must necessarily rest 
upon the same basis ; wherefore our 
judgments, as well as our knowledge, 
of natural and historical facts, must 
be ed upon experience and tes- 
timony. But since demonstration is 
inapplicable to our knowledge of these 
facts, it is therefore inapplicable to 
our judgments concerning them ; and 
consequently, our judgments concern- 
ing them must be altogether inde- 
pendent of demonstration. But the 
grounds of our judgments concerning 
facts must be the proper grounds 
of their credibility, for otherwise we 
can have no reason for our belief 
of them; and consequently, the cre- 
dibility of natural and historical facts 
must be as much independent of de- 
monstration as our judgments concern- 
ing them. 

Then since it is inconsistent with 
reason to call for demonstration to 
support our judgments concerning his- 
torical facts, when testimony alone is 
the proper ground of their credibility, 
it must also be inconsistent to reject 
the miraculous facts recorded in the 
histories of Jesus Christ, as such, that 
is, because they are supernatural. For 
this consideration ought rather to pre- 
ponderate in their favour, since the 
ee of the facts would in- 
fallibly subject the histories to the 
-severer scrutiny; and the more rigid 
the ordeal through which they had to 
pass, the greater confirmation and 
stability they must acquire. But the 
miraculous facts were neither contro- 
verted at the time of their enactment, 
nor have they been refuted after being 
published in the gospels. Then what 
shall we say of the infidel’s contumacy ? 
Why should it be deemed a matter of 
surprise, that one who avers he will 
not believe a miraculous fact if he 
could be as certain of it as of his own 
existence ; I say, how can it be won- 
dered, that he should abnegate the 
surest testimony that ever was pro- 
mulged? But the truth of the gospels, 
whether he believes or disbelieves, 





is unchangeable ; for if it were other- 
wise, and the facts depended upon 
his belief, they might depend upon 
another’s disbelief; and consequently, 
be true and false at the same time, 
which is absurd. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


July 1, 1820. 
ep 
ESSAY ON CREATION AND GEOLOGY. 
[Concluded from col 730.] 


That there were originally an aqueous 
and an igneous fusion of the materials 
of the globe, is an opinion which pre- 
vails among philosophers. From the 
view given above, however, the hypo- 
thesis is exceedingly questionable. 
The idea of a fusion, whether aqueous 
or vitreous, seems to be incompatible 
with the Mosaic account; and for the 
reason that it is so, to be deficient in 
explaining the phenomena. Moses, 
it is true, speaks of something like a 
fusion ; but it was a fusion occasioned 
evidently neither hy water nor fire. It 
was a fusion, if indeed I may call ita. 
fusion, entirely sui generis,—a certain 
condition of matter in its elementary 
state, while as yet neither fire nor water, 
strictly speaking, existed. From this 
particular condition of matter, concrete 
and fluid parts arose ; and it is not to 
be doubted, that in the very act of the | 
process, water, and perhaps fire, was 
produced, occasioning the phenomena 
which have been ascribed to these 
agents. But this is very different from 
the theories of Werner and. Hutton, 
which consist of a multiplicity of revo- 
lutions and convulsions occasioned by 
these agents, during a lapse of merely 
fictitious -ages. 

The concrete substances thus pro- 
duced, would form the solid spherical 
mass of each globe; and the fluids, as 
water, would ever run into the lower 
levels, as ‘‘ the one place,” or reser- 
voirs appointed for them to collect. 
Nor was there any thing that might 
hinder these maierials from differing 
in different spheres, any more than 
out of the same homogeneous mass dif- 
ferent substances were formed in our 
globe. The chaotic mass, which had 
previously undergone mechanical ac- 
tions, might now, by the chemical, pro- 
duce all the variety of bodies, whether 
solid or fluid, that at present exist. 
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And perhaps, if we knew. the real na- 
ture of that first state of matter, and 
of the action of the first mechanical 
and chemical impressions which were 
made upon it, we should understand 
the nature of the phenomena still ex- 
hibited, and be able to ascertain that 
the effect answers exactly to the cause. 

In the mechanical part of the pro- 
cess, bodies would arrange themselves 
according to their specific gravity; and 
it has long been demonstrated, that 
the specific gravity of the globe be- 
comes greater as we approach towards 
its centre. In the chemical part of the 
process, bodies. would arrange them- 
selves in crystalline forms; and it 
has been demonstrated that this is 
precisely the case, from the greatest 
masses to the smallest gems; thus 
confirming the fact, that the arrange- 
ments have been effected according 
both to a mechanical and chemical 
ratio. 

The mechanical depositions being 
eflected by a previous operation, it is 
easy to conceive, that when the chemi- 

laws commenced their action, there 


"would be occasioned motion, in the 
) first place, in the mechanical deposi- 
tions, by a closer compression of the 
' matter they contained; in the second 


place, this would be attended with 
many strange and convulsive-like ap- 
pearances,—with marks as if occa- 
sioned by fire or water,—as we know 
for certain that water, (and perhaps 
jire,) was produced in the very act of 
the process. 

Upon these principles, perhaps, may 
be explained the formation of the 
whin-dykes and granitic veins, which 
have been found in what have been 
denominated the transition strata. 
Upon the same principles also, a sa- 
tisfactory answer may perhaps be 
given to the important queries of Dr. 
Knight, ““ Why granite is the lowest 
of those formations, and what relation 
gneiss, &c. bear to granite?” It must 
first have been on account of the dif- 
ference of their specific gravities, and 
the nature of the chaotic matter, that 
the one assumed the lower situation, 
and the other the higher; for the 
chaotic state of things would afford 
them an opportunity of exerting their 
different gravitating powers, by falling 
and rising. Secondly, it must have 
been on account of the exertion of the 
chemical laws, separating, and even 
changing the nature of the chaotic 





matter ; which would bring the various 
particles into closer contact, feausing 
each of a kind to attract each other, 
when they were contiguous. These 
‘actions, produced in a manner, and 
with a rapidity of which we can form 
no conception, would occasion in some 
parts the most extraordinary pressure, 
which. would force them out of their 

laces; and according to a law which 
holds universally, the weaker, lighter, 
and softer sides, would yield to the 
stronger, heavier, and harder. Thus 
would the whin-dykes and granitic 
veins, which are heavier, harder, and 
less yielding than the strata which 
cover them, be thrust into their sub- 
stance; and exhibit, without a ves- 
tige of the process of the Plutonian 
theory, which is doubly doubtful, the 
precise phenomena which the fact pre- 
sents. 

At this stage of the creative pro- 
cess, it would likewise appear, there 
took place, whatever alterations they 
may have undergone since, the various 
formations, not only of rocks, but of 
all kinds of minera/s. If the subject 
were not of so sérious a nature, and 
did not so affect the best interests of 
mankind, we could make merry at our 
modern sages for the wisdom they dis- 
play on this head. ‘‘ Mr. Bakewell,” 
says Mr. Boyd, triumphing in his sen- 
timents, “‘ seems to think that at least 
a hundred thousand years were requisite, 
to bring the earth from its chaotic state 
to its present condition.” And, more- 
over, he says, “‘ I have been informed 
by one of the first mineralogists in this 
country, that it must have required a 
much longer period to produce a perfect 
ruby!” Sublime doctrine! Admirable 
conclusion! What a pity for the world 
they have not favoured it with a recipe 
of their art, as they seem to have un- 
derstood the whole process. Perhaps 
some of their successors might have 
improved the plan, and devised a much 
shorter method! But seriously, if Mr. 
Bakewell, and the other great oracle 
associated with him, be merely like 
other men, and have no powers but 
_such as are common to humanity, what 
complete quackery, thus to im upon 
the pom some hat! aontan up- 
start of yesterday, a worm of the dust, a 
mere child in knowledge, that scarcely 
knows with tolerable accuracy the ope- 
rations which Nature is at present 
effecting around him, pretend to deter- 
mine, by his own sagacity, matters 
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which relate to a hundred thousand 

s ago? Arrant nonsense !—that 
might have done in the dark ages, 
when the whole world were in pursuit 
of that chimerical object, the philoso- 
pher’s stone, but not in these enlight- 
ened ages of sense, reason, and scrip- 
ture. It is enough to say to such, “Ye 
do err, not knowing the scriptures, nor 
the power of God.”* 

6 we informed in the infi 
relation of Moses, that in the land 
Havilah there existed at a peri 
nearly coeval with the creation, gold, 
bdellium, and the onyx stone.t To the 
same purpose we read,{ that Tubal- 
eain shortly thereafter became ac- 
quainted with the art of metallurgy, 
and was an “ instructor of every arti- 
ficer in brass and iron ;” intimating 
that these metals had entered into the 
original formation of the globe, and 
had even been discovered and worked 
at so early a period. If, therefore, 
gold, brass, and iron, bdellium, and the 
onyx, are thus proved to have existed 
co-eval with creation; why not all 
other metals and minerals which the 
globe contains? Though new forma- 
tions may still be taking place, yet 
they are new only as it respects the in- 
dividual formations, and not as it re- 
spects their kind. For the earth, since 
its original formation, having received 
no new constituent parts,—it is impos- 
sible that its various productions can 
ever essentially differ in their consti- 
tuent parts, from first to last. 

The “subject being thus sufficiently 
demonstrated in as far as it relates to 
fact, the only difficulty now to be en- 
countered, respects the time which 
such substances would occupy in form- 
ing. This seems to be the point which 
bewilders geologists. ‘Without enter- 
ing at present, however, into the ex- 
planation of what geologists consider 
to be secondary formations, &c.; I 
shall endeavour to explain the princi- 
ples on which metals, precious stones, 
and all sorts of crystalline masses, 
rocks, with earth and alluvial soil, 
seem to: have been formed from the 
first in a perfect state, as in an in- 
stant, without requiring to pass through 
the tedious process of that slow and 
fo. formation for which geo- 

sts contend; and which, I grant, 
seems to be the case now indeed, but 





* Matt. xxii. 29. 
+ Gen. i 12 ¢ Chap. iv. 22, 





could not be so then, in the changes 
which are -perpetually going on in 
nature. 


The principle of explanation is 
taken from analogy. As it is the only 
safe way to illustrate scripture by 
scripture; so it promises to be equally 
a sure guide to illustrate some things 
innatare by other thingsin nature. We 

, for instance, that the process of 

} ion in the human body, and 

in other animals, proceeds by 
slow degrees. We know too, that the 
process of vegetation advances in the 
same gradual manner; and that an 
oak and some ene ey require a 
lapse of two hundred years and up- 
wards, ere they arrive at maturity. 
But this, we are certain, was not, nor 
could be, the case with the first or ori- 
ginal, either of man, beast, or vege- 
table. They were, and must have 
been, p d at o in a state of . 
maturity. There could be.no growth © 
of bones in. the casé of mam or other 
animals, unless it weréinstan 
from a point of ossification to 
full size. Nor could there be. 
growth of vegetables, except by a 
lar process; at once from an aco 
an oak. This principle, when apy 
to the original formation of the eart 
will render the whole evident; 
its analogy with the other parts 
creation, sufficiently demonstrates it 
to be the only principle that , 
have been followed. Upon such pri 
ciples may be explained, without hav- 
ing recourse to any thing extravagant 
or improbable, almost all the facts re- 
lating to the structure of the earth, 
yet brought to light by geology. And 
other phenomena, apparent in the 
globe, to which the scripture account 
of the Creation does not seem to 
apply, may, I am persuaded, be ex- 
plained upon principles equally mani- 
fest, from the same infallible source 
of information. This subject shall 
accordingly be duly attended to in its 
proper place. 

Before concluding the present Essay, 
I have to remark another striking in- 
stance of agreement between the order 
followed in the work of creation, and 
Mr. Macnab’s scale of the universe. 
We have seen in the work of this 
Third Day, matter subjected to the 
Laws of Chemistry: and matter in its 
Chemical aspect, is the third step of 
his great septenary scale of the un!- 
verse. 
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Essay VII.—On the Formation of 
Vegetables. 


HavinG briefly sketched the foremen- 
tioned steps of the Creation, I come 
now to notice, that the earth, and per- 
haps millions of other spheres, are no 
sooner reduced to a proper state of 
consistency, by the mechanical and che- 
mical processes now effected, than 
they receive an extemal covering 
adapted to the nature of the office 
each was destined to fulfil. What may 
be the precise nature of the integument 
or covering of those sums or globes of 
fire, which illuminate the opaque 
planets, weald perhaps be temerity in 
mortals to say. We know, however, 
that the earth on which we live, was 
richly furnished with a covering of or- 
ganized vegetables, which beautified 
the face of nature, and prepared the 
globe to be a fit habitation for animals 
destined to subsist on its products; 
and reason and analogy lead .us to 
conclude, that the other spheres would 
each in like manner be adorned with 

omething similar, answerable to its 

ture and design. 

Thus, at every step of the august 
undertaking, we behold a climax—a 
come approximation towards order, 

auty, and: perfection! It was not 


enough that matter should be created, 


and divided into numberless huge 
bodies by the formation of the expan- 
sion ; nor yet that it should be conso- 
lidated and reduced to form, by the 
separation of the dry from the fluid 
portions. In ascending the hill of 
Creation, these were only so many 
steps, necessary to arrive at the sum- 
mit. It must be rendered further 
productive of an end:—an end too, 
great—though simple !—at once com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the 
design, and worthy of the Infinite In- 
telligence whence ii issued! There 
were millions of stars, or suns, shortly 
to be illuminated, for the purpose of 
enlightening and rendering fertile mil- 
lions of opaque planets.—These again, 
were to support in life and vigour 
couniless myriads of animated beings, 
constructed with digestive and nutri- 
live organs, requiring a constant sup- 
ply for the waste. Suns and planets, 
therefore, must both be furnished with 
some external garb adapted to their na- 
ture and design: the one class of bodies 
for receiving, and again eradiating the 
light and heat in all directions, the 
No. 20.—Vo . II. 





other for absorbing them ; that the ef- 
fect might be produced of gracing the 
face of nature with charms the most 
pleasant and captivating, and of ren- 
dering the whole at once beauteous, 
orderly, and useful. 

Regarding the events which occur 
in the vegetable creation of this globe, 
as a sample of the whole extended 
universe,—what effulgence of glory! 
what inexhaustibie resourses, does it 
manifest in the infinitely wise Con- 
triver!—that no part of the universe 
should be devoid of utility !—that the 
intervolutions of nature should be in- 
finite !—that the vegetable kingdom 
of this world Should depend upon the 
influences of a world above !—that 
the vegetable kingdom more than other 
parts of nature, should not exist by 
itself nor for itself !— that its roots and 
fibres should be in the earth, by means 
of which it might extract from the mi- 
neral or chemical kingdom which 
stands below it, strength or virtues of 
various kinds, through the influence of 
the heavens, according to the nature 
or organic étructure of the different 
plants!—that such substances only 
as have gone through the process of 
extracting the virtues of the earth, 
should be adapted for the sustenance 
of animals !—and that, if one link of 
this chain should be broken ; or, as the 
prophet intimates,* if the Lord shall 
not hear the heavens; and the heavens 
shall not hear the earth; and the earth 
shall not hear the corn, and the wine, 
and the oil ; because the inhabitants of 
the earth will not hear the word of the 
Lord: then the vine shall be dried up, 
and the fig-tree shall languish; t 
pomegranate-tree, the palm-tree, and the 
apple-tree, yea, and al the trees, shall 
wither : and joy shall wither away from 
the sons of men.t+ 

The vegetable kingdom stands thus 
in the centre, and maintains, by means 
of the solar influence, the circulation 
between dead matter and animal life. 
It is not to be regarded as the pre- 
carious production of chance. Chance 
could never thus fill up a chasm in na- 
ture. The variety, the use, and the 
constant and uniform production of 
vegetables, are so many evidences of 
an Intelligent and Divine appoint- 
ment. Heat and moisture, as Epi- 
curus supposed, could never produce 
asingle plant. As nature exists in- 
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variably when heat and moisture ope- 
rate in the production of vegetables, 
then always must exist some germ or 
end from which they spring ; and with- 
out which, heat and moisture of them- 
selves will avail nothing. 

To trace the origin of plants, then, 
as well as of other things, how re- 
fuctant soever the pride of the human 
mind may be to acknowledge the debt, 
we must be indebted to the Sacred 
Record. Moses informs us how and 
whence they arose ; and he is the only 
author who does so with any degree 
of rationality. It was, and let his re- 
lation be particularly remarked, it was 
immediately after a soil had been pre- 
pared to receive them. He does not 
say, that it was after the earth had 
undergone many prodigious and vastly 
distant revolutions, and after a soil 
had been formed by the tear and wear 
of the rocky parts; but he first shews, 
as we saw in our last Essay, that such 
a soil was formed, as matter of course, 
when the contents of the globe were 
converted into solid and fluid parts. 
Thus having the soil prepared, the 
next operation of the Creator, as we 
here behold, was, like that of a wise 
husbandman, to store it with plants. 
It was immediately after the soil was 
prepared, that ‘‘ God said, Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after 
its kind, whose seed is in itself, upon 
the earth ; and it was so accordinly.”— 
Gen. i. 11. 

This is the first account of the for- 
mation of organized being; and we 
perceive, as in the instances already 
noticed, that, in the scale of existence, 
it follows the natural order of things. 
In the scale of existence, the vegetable 
kingdom stands above the mineral or 
chemical, and below that of the ani- 
mal: the vegetable functions being of 
a more refined and subtile nature than 
the chemical changes which occur in 
mineral bodies, and grosser and less 
refined than the functions of animals ; 
and forming the next link in the gra- 
dation towards the animal. Thus, 
even the nature of things -places each 
substance exactly’ where we find it 
placed in this admirable relation ; and 
if you place it in any other, you make 
it incongruous. Every thing here is 
manifestly natural, and nothing which 
has the smallest semblance of the op- 
posite. The mineral or chemical king- 
dom was necessary to the existence of 





the vegetable, and the vegetable to 
that of the animal: accordingly we 
find them so placed in this unparalleled 
relation.—If the witnessing of the city 
of Athens wholly given to idolatry, 
stirred up the spirit of Paul ;* is it to 
be wondered that we should regard as 
below contempt the sophistical pro- 
ductions of a set of philosophers, who, 
contemning what is thus above their 
ability to equal, or even to imitate, 


+} would try to palm upon the world their 


paltry and absurd systems instead 
thereof! What mere play-thingsto di- 
vert the idle hour of children, are all the 
systems of our most profound, most 
learned, and most penetrating doctors 
of philosophy, compared with _ this 
simple unvarnished tale of Moses ! 

I do not know, because it is no 
where told us, in what manner those 
who maintain that there were no 
changes of the seasons in the antediluvian 
world, would arrange vegetables as to 
their.climates ; but if we are to regard 
present appearances in nature, as a 
criterion of the past, we must conclude 
that they ever existed in climates si 
milar to those in which they exi 
at present. Though the number ¢ 
plants, as St. Pierre observes, scatter- 
ed over the earth, be said to amount 
to many thousands, the simple voca- © 


bulary of which no scholar, no aca- ~ 


demy, no one nation, will ever be able 
perfectly to acquire ; and though it is 
shrewdly conjectured, respecting the 
immensity of nature in the number of 
the distinct species of plants, that 
there is not a square league of earth 
but what presents some one plant pe- 
culiar to itself, or at least, which 
thrives there better, and appears more 
beautiful, than in any other part of the 
world, and though this would make 
the number of the primordial species of 
vegetables amount to several mil- | 
lions, diffused over as many millions 
of square leagues, of which the sur- 
face of the earth consists,—yet were 
the originals or parents of all these 
produced at this momentous period. 
Then did the whole globe exhibit the 
virgin beauties of nature in her ori- 
ginal state. Every thing in the globe, 
as well as in the universe, was adapt- 
ed from the first to the particular end 
designed. If some plants at present, 
are found to bear the rigours of the cold 
northern blasts, and others only to 
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thrive under the genial rays of heat 
in more southern latitudes, we must 
refer this to an original constitution 
and impress of an Almighty hand upon | 
them from the beginning. This is no | 
more than saying, that if God created 
all things, he created them what they 
are. ‘* The cold, which we have been 
taught to consider as one of the greatest 
obstacles of vegetation,” says St. 
Pierre, “is as necessary to certain 
plants as heat is to others. So far is 
cold frém being the enemy of all 
plants, that it¢is in the north we find 
forests of the talest growth, and of 
the greatest extent in the world. It is 
only at the foot of the eternal snows of 
Mount Lebanon, that the cedar, the 
king of vegetables, rises in all his ma- 
jesty. The fir, which is, next to him, 
the greatest of our forests, arrives at a 
prodigious size only on icy mountains, 
and in the cold climates of Norway 
and Russia.” 

Every place, and the vegetable world 
like other parts of nature, has khar- | 
monies peculiar to itself, which de- 
corate its architecture, and render it 
habitable to sensitive beings. ‘“ A 
girdle of palm-trees, to which are sus- 
pended the date and the cocoa, sur- | 
rounds the globe between the burning 


tropics; and forests of mossy firs be- 


gird it round the polar circles. Other 
vegetables extend, like rays, from 
south to north, and having reached a 
certain latitude, expire. The banana 
advances from the Line to the southern 
shore of the Mediterranean. The 
orange crosses that sea, and embel- 
lishes with its golden fruit the southern 
extremities of Europe. The most ne- 
cessary plants, such as corn and the 
gramineous tribes, penetrate the far- 
thest, and strong from their weakness, 
stretch in the shelter of the valleys, 
from the banks of the Ganges to the 
shores of the Frozen Ocean.” 

The present order and distribution 
of plants, is an argument in favour of 
the Mosaic account of their origin. 
It was not the production of a select 
few, but of all the various kinds the 
earth ever bore. It was the Before 
tion “‘of every plant of the field before 
it was Zhe pA ony af of fom herb of 
the field before it grew.”* It was 
the production “‘ of every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight, and good for 
food.”+ Itwas, inone word, the whole 
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exuberance of nature, by which she 
diffases her benefits over the globe 
from pole to pole, and leaves not a 
spot of the earth, or of the sea, without 
furnishing articles of use and enjoy- 
ment. 

Nor could any thing have been more 
admirably adapted to these purposes 
than the vegetable kingdom really is. 
What beauty and variety, what fra- 
grance and rich perfume, to regale the 
senses ! The beauties of nature are ex~ 
quisite ; but they depend almost entire- 
ly on the vegetable world. There, we 
behold the majestic forest waving her 
lofty tops, which bid defiance to the 
storm andtempest. There, the gentle 
slopes, the valleys and extended plains, 
clothed with verdure, and flowers of 
every hue, sending forth their refresh- 
ing odours. The verdure spread over 
the face of nature, is the most delight- 
ful object to behold. Our organs of 
vision are soon worn out by any other 
colour but that of green. He who 
knew of what our organs should con- 
sist, prepared a world exactly adapted 
to them, before they were called into 
being. But the uses of the vegetable 
world are equally abundant as the 
beauties. Here is the staff of life; 
the inexhaustible granary of all that 
breathes. It was this store-house which 
the munificent Creator at first assign- 
ed for the sustenance and support of 
all his creatures. When the creatures 
were made, He said, “‘ Behold, I have 
given you every herb bearing seed, 
whichis upon the face of all the earth, 
and every tree, in the which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed: to youit shall be 
for meat. And to every beast of the 
earth, and to every fowl of the air, and 
to every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth, wherein there is life, I have given 
every greenherb for meat.”* The ve- 
getable world was thus the proper 
food appointed for all living creatures, 
both men and beasts, by the original 
grant of the Creator. The other uses 
to which this kingdom of nature is 
applied by the industry and ingenuity 
of man, are innumerable. Some- 
times they serve for medicine as well 
as food, shade, and fuel, and a variety 
of other uses. 

We remark further, that Moses 
seems here to account not only for the 
origin, but for the continuance of ve- 
getables. He informs us, that the 
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kinds of plants which were created by 
God at the first, were in effect the 
same as those which still subsist ; for 
they were created each capable of 
producing seed to perpetuate its kind. 
This was doing infinitely more than 
merely accounting for the origin of 
things. It was assigning to things a 
final‘end ; it was forming a criterion 
enabling us to judge of their origin; 
for if things are declared to have been 
formed originally with such and such 
properiies, our business is, to examine 
the properties they possess now ; and 
if they agree with the ancient account, 
this proves its authenticity beyond con- 
tradiction. 

It is true, Moses does not afford us 
a minute botanical arrangement of 
plants, unless it be included under the 
general terms, grasses, herbs, fruit-trees, 
and trees yielding seed, &c. Minute- 
hess was not intended, nor was it ne- 
eessary in such an account. The 
world, the origin of which he so pro- 
perly describes, was left to its inha- 

itants to examine and arrange for 
themselves, and apply to the purposes 
for which they found its various parts 
to be useful. He only furnished the 
world with a distinct account of its 
beginning ; and the first class of or- 
ganized bodies, viz. Vegetables, he 
describes as having properties that 
should continue: their kind. This 
agrees with all the different sorts of 
vegetables which still exist ;—which 
shews them to be same as those, the 
origin of which is described by Moses. 
Yea, some have carried, and perhaps 
not without reason, his account fur- 
ther. His peculiar expression, ‘‘ The 
herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit after its kind, whose seed 
is in itself,” they have supposed to re- 
fer to the sexual nature of plants: they 
have conceived, that it implies that 
the same plant possesses within itself 
the different parts of male and female 
organs of vegetables. The expression, 
whose seed is in itself, it must be allow- 
ed, is a peculiar expression ; and that 
it alludes to what is said above re- 
specting it, is certainly a rational 
enough interpretation of the phrase. 
Nor can it be objected that the seanal 
system of plants was not then known; 
for Moses spoke by inspiration: and 
shall not He who planted the ear, hear? 
and he who formed the eye, see?* If 
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the Creator really formed plants with 
male and female organs of generation, 
what could have hindered his revealing 
this to his servants, as he did every 
part of the process of creation? 


items ccomeeeeil 
SINGULAR INVECTIVE. 
“ A Detaware hunter once shot a 
huge bear, and broke its back bone, 
The animal fell, and sect up a most 
plaintive cry, something like that of 
the panther when he is hungry. The 
hunter, instead of giving him another 
shot, stood up close to him, and ad- 
dressed him in these words: ‘ Hark 
ye, bear! you are a coward, and no 
warrior, as you pretend tobe. Were 
you a warrior, you would show it by 
your firmness, and not cry and whimper 
like an old woman. You know, bear, 
that our tribes are at war with each 
other, and that your’s was the aggres- 
sor. You have found the Indians too 
powerful for you, aad you have gone 
sneaking about in the woods, stealing 
their hogs; perhaps at this time you 
have hog’s flesh in your belly. Had 
you conquered me, I would have borne 
it with courage, and died like a brave 
warrior; but you, bear, sit here and 
cry, and disgrace your tribe by your 
cowardly conduct.’—I was present at 
the delivery of this curious invective. 
When the hunter had despatched the 
bear, I asked him how he thought that 
poor animal could understand what he 
said to it? ‘Oh!’ said he in answer, 
‘the bear understood me very well; 
did you not observe how ashamed he 
looked while I was upbraiding him?” 
—Heckhewelder’s Historical Account, 
§e. p. 247—9. 
ne 
ACCOUNT QF A REMARKABLE FISH. 
Leeds, 14th July, 1820. 

Sir,—As the Imperial Magazine is a 
receptacle for what is deemed novel, 
curious, or interesting; I think it a 
sufficient apology for sending this (al- 
though) short description of a Fish, 
that was cast on shore by the tide at 
Grouville, near Jersey, in the spring 
of 1812.— 4 

As near as I can recollect, it was in 
size and figure much the same as 2 
middling cod ; but more flat and broad 
at the head and forepart of the body. 
From what I may term the breast, pro- 
jected two arms, with hands, fingers, 
and thumbs, about the size of those 
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of a new-born infant.—It appeared to 
have been dead a day or two, and was 
beginning to putrefy at the time I saw 
it.—_It was seen by a great number of 
the military lying in that part of the 
island, none of whom had ever seen 
or heard of the like before. On men- 


tioning the circumstance to some of 
the natives, I was told, that several 
fish of the same kind had at different 
times been cast upon their coast. 
This was all the information they could | 


ive. 
: I should be very thankful if any of 
your numerous correspondents could 
in a future number, favour me with 
the name or history of this class of 
aquatic beings. 
Your constant Reader, 
W. Mason. 


——— 


ANECDOTE OF COLLINS AND A‘ 
COUNTRYMAN., 
AntHONY CoL.ins, who has generally 
been considered a Free Thinker, one 
day met a plain countryman going to 
church. ‘“* Where are you going?” 
said the philosopher. ‘To Church, Sir.’ 
“ What do you do there?” ‘I wor- 
ship God, Sir.” “ Pray is your God 
great or little?” ‘He is both, Sir.’ 
“ How can that be?” ‘Why, he is so 
great that the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain him, and he is so little 
that he can dwell in my heart.’—Col- 
lins afterwards declared, that this 
simple observation of the countryman 
had more effect upon his mind, than 
all the volumes he had perused, writ- 
ten by the learned doctors. 
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ATBONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
OCTOBER.—BY AN OBSERVER. 
Tue Sun enters Scorpio on the 23d, 
at fifty-eight minutes past eleven in 
the morning. The Moon is new on the 
7th; enters her first quarter on the 
léth; she is full on the 21st; and en- 
ters her last quarter on the 28th. She 
is in her apogee on the 5th, and in her 
perigee on the 28th. She will pass 
Venus on the 3d, Mercury and Ceres 
on the 7th, Mars on the 9th, the Geor- 
gian planet on the 13th, Jupiter on the 
isth, and Saturn on the 20th. Mer- 
cury is in his superior conjunction on 
the Ist, and sets on the 31st at sixteen 
minutes past five in the evening. He 
is in aphelio on the 23d. From his 
unfavourable position he will not be 





visible this month. Ceres is in con- 
junction with the Sun on the 2d. She 
is too near the Sun to be visible at the 
beginning of this month, but from the 
favourableness of her position she will 
be discovered about the 17th, under 
the five stars in triangle of the Virgin, 
about seven degrees from the fourth 
of this constellation. She is directing 
her course to the second of the Ba- 
lance; Mars sets on the Ist at thirty- 
seven minutes past six in the evening, 
and on the 31st at twenty-nine minutes 
past five. From his unfavourable po- 
sition he will not be visible this month. 
The Georgian planet sets on the Ist 
at fifty-six minutes past eight in the 
evening, and on the 31st at five 
minutes past seven. We shall see 
him near the same spot, about five 
degrees from the twelfth of the Ar- 
cher above him to the east. Jupiter 
sets on the Ist at ten minutes past 
four in the morning, and on the 3st 
at two minutes past two. He is seen 
under the twenty-first of the Water- 
bearer, moving slowly under it from 
east to west. Saturn is in opposition 
to the Sun on the 2d, and he sets on 
the 31st at sixteen minutes past four 
in the morning. He is seen at first 
almost directly under the fourth of the 
Fishes, receding slowly to the west. 
Venus is a morning star, rising on the 
ist at fifty-eight minutes past one, and 
on the 31st at fifty-four minutes past 
two. She isin her greatest elongation 
on the 8th, and in her ascending node 
on the 18th. She is first seen under 
the second of the Virgin, and she 
passes iton the 5th. She continues 
her course under the five stars in 
triangle of this constellation, passing 
under the seventh on the 12th, and 
the third on the 16th. She then di- 
rects her course between the tenth and 
eleventh of the Virgin, passing the 
first on the 28th. 
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BETWEEN MERCURY, AN 
AND A NORTH 


DIALOGUE 
ENGLISH DUELLIST, 
AMERICAN SAVAGE, 
Due.uist.—Mercury, Charon’s boat 

is on the other side of the water ; allow 

me, before it returns, to have some 
conversation with the North American 

Savage, whom you brought hither at 

the same time as you conducted me 

to the shades. Inever saw one of that 
species before, and am curious to 
know what the animal is. He looks 
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very grim.—Pray, Sir, what is your 
name? I understand you speak Eng- 
lish. 

Savace.—Yes, I learned it in my 
childhood, having been bred up for 
some years in the town of New York; 
but before I was a man, I returned to 
my countrymen, the valiant Mohawks ; 
and having been cheated by one of 
yours in the sale of some rum, I wish- 
ed never to have any thing to do with 
them afterwards. Yet with the rest 
of my tribe, I took up the hatchet for 
them in the war against France, and 
was killed while I was upon a scalp- 
ing party. But I died very well satis- 
fied; for my friends were victorious, 
and before I was shot I had scalped 
seven men, and five women and chil- 
dren. In a former war I had done 
still greater exploits. My name is the 
Bloody Bear: it was given to me to 
denote my fierceness and valour. 

D.—Bloody Bear, I respect you, and 
am much your humble servant. My 
name is Tom Pushwell, very well 
known at Arthur’s. I am a gentle- 
man by birth, and by profession a 
gamester, and a man of honour. I 
have killed men in fair fighting, in 
honourable single combat; but:I do 
not understand cutting the throats of 
women and children. 

S.—Sir, that’s our way of making 
war. Every nation has its own cus- 
toms. But by the grimness in your 
countenance, and that hole in your 
breast, I presume you were killed, as 
Iwas myself, in some scalping party. 
How happened it that your enemy did 
not take off your scalp? 

D.—Sir, I was killed ina duel. A 
friend of mine had lent me some 
money ; after two or three years, be- 
ing himself in great want, he asked me 
to pay him; I thought his demand an 
affront to my honour, and sent him a 
challenge. We met in Hyde park; 
the fellow could not fence: I was the 
most adroit swordsman in England. I 
gave him three or four wounds ; but 
at last he ran upon me with such im- 
petuosity that he put me out of my 
play, and I could not prevent him 
from whipping me through the lungs. 
I died the next day, as a man of 
honour should, without any snivelling 
signs of repentance ; and he will follow 
me soon, for his surgeon has declared 
his wounds to be mortal. It is said 
that his wife is dead of the fright, and 
that his family of seven children will 





be undone by his death. So I am 
well revenged ; and that is a comfort. 
I always 


For my part I had no wife. 
hated marriage. 

S.—Mercury, I won’t go in a boat 
with that fellow. He has murdered 
his countryman, he has murdered his 
friend. I say, I won’t go in a boat 
with that fellow, I will swim over the 
river; I can swim like a duck. 

MeERcuryY.—Swim over the Styx! 
it must not be done; it is against the 
laws of Pluto’s empire. You must 
go in the boat, so be quiet. 

S.—Do not tell me of laws; [ama 
savage! I value no laws. Talk of 
laws.to the Englishman; there are 
laws in his country, and yet you see he > 
did not regard them, for they could 
never allow him to kill his fellow-sub- 
ject in time of peace, because he asked 
him'to pay a debt. The English can- 
not be so brutal as to make such 
things lawful. 

M.—You reason well against him. 
But how comes it that you are so of- 
fended with murder: you who have 
massacred women in their sleep, and 
children in their cradles? 

S.—I killed none but my enemies ; 
I never killed my own countryman ; I 
never killed my friend. Here, take 
my blanket, and let it come over in the 
boat, but see that the murderer does 
not sit upon it or touch it; if he does, 
I will burn it in the fire I see yonder, 
Farewell. I am resolved to swim over 
the water. 

M.—By this touch of my wand I 
take all thy strength from thee. Swim 
now if thou canst. ; 

S.—This is a very potent enchanter. 
Restore me my strength, and I will 
obey thee. 

M.—I restore it ; but be orderly and 
do as I bid you, otherwise worse will 
befall you. 

D.—Mercury, leave him to me, I 
will tutor him for you. Sirrah, Sa- 
vage, dost thou pretend to be ashamed 
of my company? Dost thou know 
that I have kept the best company in 
England? 

S.—I know thou art a scoundrel! 
Not pay thy debts! kill thy friend who 
lent thee money, for asking thee for it! 
Get out of my sight, or I will drive 
thee into the Styx. 

M.—Stop, I command thee. No 
violence. Talk to him calmly. 

S.—I must obey thee.—Well, Sir, 
let me know what merit you had to 
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introduce you into good company. 
What could you do? 

D.—Sir, I gamed, as I told you.— 
Besides that, I kept a good table.—I 
ate as well as any man in England or 
France. 

S.—Eat! Did you ever eat the chine 
of a Frenchman, or his leg, or his 
shoulder? There is fine eating! I 
have eaten twenty.—My table was al- 
ways well served. My wife was the 
best cook for dressing man’s flesh in 
all North America. You will not pre- 
- tend to compare your eating with 
mine. 

D.—I danced very finely. 

S.—I will dance with thee for thy 
ears.—I can dance all day long. I 
can dance the war dance with more 
spirit and vigour than any man of my 
nation ; let us see thee begin it. How 
thou standest like a post! Has Mer- 
cury struck thee with his enfeebling 
rod? or art thou ashamed to betray 
thy awkwardness? If he would permit 
me, I would teach thee to dance in a 
way that thou hast not yet seen. I 
would make thee caper and leap like 
abuck. But what else canst thou do, 
thou bragging rascal? 

D.—Oh, heavens! must I bear this? 
What can I do with this fellow? I 
have neither sword nor pistol; and 
his shade seems to be twice as strong 
as mine. 

M.—You must answer his questions. 
It was your own desire to have a con- 
versation with him. He is not well- 
bred, but he will tell you some truths 
which you must hear in this place. It 
would have been well for you if you 
had heard them above. He asked you 
what you could do besides eating and 
dancing? 

D.—I sung very agreeably. 

S.—Let me hear you sing your 
death-song,, or the war-whoop. I 
challenge you to sing ;—the fellow is 
mute.—Mercury, this is a liar.—He 
tells us nothing but lies. Let me pull 
out his tongue. 

D.—The lie given me!—and, alas! 
I dare not resent it. Oh, what a dis- 
grace to the family of the Pushwells ! 

M.—Here, Charon, take these two 
savages to your care. How far the 
barbarism of the Mohawk will excuse 
his horrid acts, I leave Minos to judge ; 
but what excuse can the Englishman 
plead? The custom of duelling? An 
excuse this, that in these regions 
cannot avail. The spirit that made 





him draw his sword in the combat 
against his friend, is not the spirit of 
honour ; it is the spirit of the furies, of 
Alecto herself. To her he must go, 
for she has long dwelt in his merciless 
bosom. 

S.—If he is to be punished, turn him 
over to me. I understand the art of 
tormenting. Sirrah, I begin with this 
kick on your breech, Get you into 
the boat, or I’ll give you another. I 
am impatient to have you condemned. 

D.—Oh my honour, my honour, to 
what infamy art thou fallen! 

DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 


— 
Eulogy on an Article signed O—zx. 


—_— 


Mr. Epirtor, 


THE especial purport of this note is to 
express my admiration of an article 
which appeared in your numbers for 
June, July, and Aug. last,entitled “View 
of the general Ignorance concerning the 

uman Mind ;” and signed O—x. I 
communicate my sentiments also, from 
the hope that it will be the means of 
inducing those who have read it but 
slightly, to study it more intensely ; 
for it breathes a spirit honourable to 
its author, as entertaining as edifying, 
abounding with information beneficial 
to the social compact, and inspiring 
men with disgust and pity at those 
petty efforts of dissimulation and craft, 
which spring from a too inordinate 
degree of selfishness, or a distorted 
ambition to be thought superior in 
the discernment of character. 

I beg your pardon, for soliciting ad- 
mission to your columns for this indif- 
ferent eulogium, on the author of that 
piece, because its excellencies merit 
much more. 

I am, with respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


Aberdeen, 12th July, 1820. 


ILLUSTRATION OF DEUTERONOMY 
CHAP. XIX. 21. 


“ Lire for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot.”— 
Selden, in his Table Talk, (which is 
as erroneous in some particulars as it 
is excellent in others,) says, “ This 
does not mean, that if I put out another 
man’s eye, therefore I must lose one 
of my own, (for what is he the better for 
that?) though this be commonly re- 
3 
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ceived ; but it means, I shall give him 
what satisfaction an eye shall be 
judged to be worth.” 

That this opinion is erroneous in re- 
ard to “‘ life,” the Book of God itself 
ears witness, pointing out not only 

that life is to be forfeited in cases of 
murder, but also the manner in which 
the punishment is to be inflicted: and 
that the commonly received opinion of 
retaliation, in regard to the other par- 
ticulars, is correct, the following inci- 
dent sufficiently warrants us in believ- 
ing.—An officer in the navy informed 
me, that in the course of the late war 
he was in a sea-port town in Asia, 
which was partly peopled with Chi- 
nese, who had a chief of their own 
nation, in subjection to the native 
governor of the place. The governor 
had a collection of wild beasts, which 
a Chinese viewing a little too closely, 
had one of his eyes torn out by the 
claws of a large animal of the cat 
genus, that was kept in one of the 
cages. The man made speedy appli- 
cation to the chief of his nation, de- 
manding the penalty of the law against 
the animal; which consisted in doing 
that injury to it, which it had inflicted 
on the man. The governor did not 
attempt to deny the justice of the de- 


mand thus officially presented to him ; 
but rather than a favourite animal 
should be thus mutilated, he ordered 
it to be shot. 


J. POLPERROC, 


rr 
On the Unitarianism of Dr. Waits. 


Mr. Epitor, 


In the defence or recommendation of 
opinions, on any subject, it is no un- 
common manoeuvre, nor is it one that 
is not generally attended with some 
effect, to produce a list of great and 
learned men who have espoused and 
supported them. The people known 
by the name of Unitarians, (some 
among them at least,) seem to be well 
aware of the effect which it produces : 

my reason for thinking so is, that I so 
often have heard the following cireum- 
stance brought forward to recommend 
their system :—‘ Dr. Watts, that very 
learned and pious man, who, the 
greater portion of his lifetime, be- 
lieved in the doctrines of Trinitarians, 
and wrote much in defence of them, 
perceived his error before he left this 
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world, and declared his belief in Uni. 
tarianism.” 

I do not mean at all to question the 
veracity of the statement; nor de J 
mean to insinuate any thing hostile to 
the good intentions of those concerned ; 
only I would just remark, that there is 
another circumstance which perhaps 
has escaped their observation, or 
which, perhaps, they have forgotten ; 
viz.—Dr. Watts, the greater portion 
of his lifetime, considered himself a 
human being, but discovered the great 
error under which he had so long been 
labouring, before his decease ; for he 
found that, instead of being a man, he 
was nothing more nor less than a— 
TEA-PoT ! and dreaded going through 
any narrow opening, lest by accident 
he should knock his spout off! 

Persons have been much staggered 
at hearing, that a man who searched 
so much for the truth as Dr. Watts, 
at last declared in favour of Unitarian- 
ism, from their not knowing the cir- 
cumstance just stated ; which needs no 
comment, to show how much depen- 
dence we ought to place in the deela- 
rations he made in his dotage. 

ALPHEUS, 

Liverpool, August 8, 1820. 

tn” eee 
ANECDOTE OF MICHAEL ANGELO, 


WHENEVER Michael Angelo was me- 
ditating on some great design, he 
closed himself up from the world. Why 
do you lead so solitary a life?” asked 
afriend. ‘ Art,” replied the sublime 
artist, ‘‘ artis a jealous god, and re- 
quires the whole and entire man.” 


men”. aceemell 
ANECDOTE OF LA CAILLE, 


La CaILLe was the son of a parish 
clerk. At the age of ten years, his 
father sent him every evening to ring 
the church-bell of the village in which 
they resided ; but the boy always re- 
turned home late. His father was 
angry, and beat him; but still he re- 
turned an hour after he had rung the 
bell. The father suspecting something 
mysterious in his conduct, watched; 
and one evening saw him ascend the 
steeple, and remain there an_ hour. 
When the unlucky boy descended and 
saw his father, he trembled like one 
caught in a theft, and on his knees 
confessed that the pleasure he took 
in surveying the stars from the steeple, 
was the real cause of detaining him 
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from home. As the father was not 
born to be an astronomer, like the son, 
he flogged him severely. The youth 
was found weeping in the streets, by 
a man of science; who, when he dis- 
covered in a boy of ten years of age a 
passion for contemplating the stars at 
night,—who had found an observatory 
in a steeple, and had shewn a resolu- 
tion to persevere in spite of such ill 
treatment,—concluded that the seal of 
natare had impressed itself on his ge- 
nius. Relieving the parent from the 
son, and the son from the parent, he 
assisted the young La Caille in his 
passionate pursuit, and the event com- 
pletely justified his anticipation. 
JUVENIS. 
a 
REPLIES TO QUERIES. 

Reply to a Query on Animal Spirits. 

In answer to a question inserted col. 
367, on this subject, B. F. Hopkins 
gives the following reply.— 

The ancients divided spirits into 
three kinds; namely, animal, vital, 
and vegetative; and though the mo- 
derns class them under the general 
term animal, yet the former method 
appears the more unexceptionable. 

owever, if the phrase “ Animal Spi- 
rits,” be applied only to the juices re- 
sident in animal bodies, the expression 
is legitimate, and consequently at- 
tended with no impropriety. 

Answer to a Query on Faith. 


In our former volume, col. 995, a 
question was proposed by H. B. of 
Liverpool, respecting Faith. Having 
heard many disputes on this impor- 
tant subject, the proposer wished to 
call the attention of some able corre- 
spondent to its elucidation; namely, 
whether Faith is wholly from God, or 
wholly from man? 

To this question, we have received 
the following reply by J. T. of Oaka- 
moor.— 

It is true there are ‘‘ many disputes” 
not only “‘ on the subject of Faith,” 
but also on the nature 6f Faith. The 
nature, or the definition of faith, is 
that credit which we give to a report 
or proclamation, whether human or 
divine, when it comes attested with suf- 
ficient evidence,—so, I understand the 
beloved apostle John, in his first epistle, 
verse 9. ;—and in the gospel according 
to the same apostle, x. 37, 38.—xii. 37, 
38.—xiv. 11,—xv. 24. and xx, 30, 31. 

No. 20.—Vot, IL, 
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And we may truly say, that the faith 
of the Christian, “ is wholly from 
God,” as follows :—God is the author 
of the gospel testimony, record, wit- 
ness, or report; which is the good 
news of salvation to be proclaimed 
unto all men. God also is the author 
of all that accumulation of evidence, 
which he designed as confirmations of 
the truth of the gospel report; such as 
all the miracles wrought by our Lord 
Jesus Christ and his apostles ; the re- 
surrection of our Lord from the dead ; 
his ascension into heaven; the extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost; and subsequent 
miracles by the apostles; and also the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and disper- 
sion of the Jews. God also has con- 
stituted man a reasonable creature, 
endued him with faculties to render 
him able to understand the revealed 
will of his Maker; and if man does 
not receive or believe the gospel tes- 
timony now, upon the evidences re- 
corded with it, eternal misery will be 
the consequence. 

With a view to prove the above to 
the satisfaction of H. B. of Liverpool, 
and others, I will subjoin a few pas- 
sages only from the same apostle John, 
in which passages men are said to 
believe, and we are told how faith was 
produced upon their minds—which 
was by the force of evidence accom- 
panying the divine testimony ; but here 
let me request H. B. not only to read 
the verses referred to, but also their 
connections.—J ohn ii. 11, 22,23.—iii. 2, 
—iv. 39, 41, 48, 53.—vii. 31.—x. 41, 
42.—xi. 4, 15, 42, 45. and xii. 11, 
After a due attention to these pas- 
sages, the reader will meet with nume- 
rous others in the New Testament of 
like import. 

Those passages by the apostle Paul, 
Eph. ii. 8. and Phil. i. 29. with Colos. 
ii. 12. are not opposite to what I have 
stated. In the two first, the apostle is 
alluding more particularly to salvation 
than to faith, as we see by the words 
preceding each passage ; and Colos. ii. 
12. has a reference to the resurrection 
of Christ by the power of God, as the 
greatest evidence of the truth of the gos- 
pel. See Dr. Chandler and Dr. Mack- 
night, on these last passages. 


Reply to a Query on the Aspiration of 
the letter H, 


In answer to H. H.’s query, col. 
368, I beg leaye to observe, that cor- 
3G 
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rect speakers, and accurate writers, 
should be imitated ; for there does not 
appear to be any other method of as- 
certaining when the letter in question 
should, and when it should not, be aspi- 
rated,—than derivation in some cases, 
and custom in all others. S. T. 

Saltash, Cornwall, May 11, 1820. 

Reply to a Query on the Soul of 

Lazarus. 

In reply to query 5, col. 367, it may 
be said, that it appears probable the 
spirit of Lazarus existed during the 
time specified, in that disputed state, 
where will remain the disembodied 
souls of all miankind, until the last 
day; and that our Lord, in virtue of 
that sovereignty which he possessed 
over the universe, recalled it to a state 
of probation. 

“Correspondent of Blackburn,” 
will perceive, that the union of a state 
of probation and retribution, involves 
no contradiction; and that therefore, 
whether any individual is the subject 
of both at the same time, depends on 
the will of the Supreme Governor. 

S. T. 


Another Reply to the Query on the Soul 
of Lazarus, by B. F. Hopkins. 

It is highly improbable to suppose, 
that the soul of Lazarus was resident 
in his body during the space of four 
days after his decease ; since, as Mary 
intimates, his body was in a state of 
putrescency. And it would appear 
somewhat. fanciful to conjecture, that 
his spirit hovered round the tomb, till 
it re-entered its former habitation. 
The most probable opinion therefore 
is, that it abode in Hades, the recepta- 
cle of departed spirits, till it was 
called from thence by Jesus Christ. 

Birstal, June 29, 1820. 

Reply to a Query on the Wesleyan 
Doctrines. 


Sir,—While I admire your candour 
and impartiality in throwing open the 
columns of your excellent Miscellany, 
to the free discussion of Theological 
Questions, without prejudice or bi- 
gotry ; allow me also to observe, that 
this is the only methed by which truth, 
that great object of all our inquiries, 
can be elicited and ascertained. And 
a discerning public will not fail duly 
to appreciate so valuable a work as 
the Imperial Magazine promises to be, 
and already is. I am led to these ob- 
servations by a perusal of the 6th Query, 
‘submitted to your correspondents, in 
1 





the Magazine for October last, (col. 
763, Vol. I.) under the signature 
“* Neuter.” Allow me to -observe, in 
reply to his Query, that I think, many 
passagesin Mr. Wesley’s early writ- 
ings, by ascribing the entire work of 
conversion, and final salvation, to the 
Sree-agency of the Holy Spirit in the 
hearts of believers, do appear to me to 
countenance the Calvinian system ; and 
possibly would bear, in strict criticism, 
such a construction as might be sup- 
posed to grant ‘‘ all that Calvinism re- 
quires.” Of this I incline to think 
Mr. Wesley himself was not altogether 
insensible ; for both in 1744 and in 
1770 he candidly acknowledges, that 
he and his coadjutors had “‘ leaned too 
much towards Calvinism.” His later 
works however, and particularly the 
celebrated “ Minutes of 1770,” were 
both calculated and intended to cor- 
rect that error; for such Mr. W. un- 
doubtedly considered it. What part 


of that great man’s works were more 
congenial to the truth of Christianity, 
must be left to the judgment of those 
who read them. This very question, 
however, is copiously discussed in 
*¢ A candid and impartial Inquiry into 
the present state of Methodism,” ad- 


vertised on the covers of this Maga- 
zine, Jan. 1820, to which I beg leave 
to refer your correspondent. 
I am, Sir, your’s, &e. 
OMEGA. 


Reply toa Query, col. 763, Vol. I, on the 
Comparative State of Methodism in 
England and Ireland. 


Ist. One cause, may doubtless be 
found inthe zealous and ardent at- 
tachments of a large majority of the 
inhabitants of Ireland to the religious 
associations and forms of worship in 
which they have been brought up: 
or, as they would call it, the religion of 
their ancestors. Inthe south and middle 
parts of the kingdom, this religion is 
principally the Roman Catholic; and 
in the north it is Presbyterianism, The 
members of the Established Chureh 
bear but a small proportion in Ire- 
land, to those other religious bodies; 
and we are well aware of the extreme 
difficulty of obtaining converts from 
either of those bodies. The hostility 
of Popery to the Religion of Jesus 
Christ, fortifies its deluded subjects 
equally against the inroads of Me- 
thodism ; while the Calvinism and pre- 
judice of the Presbyterian, will hardly 
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permit him to hear the preachers of 
Methodism ; which he therefore often 
condems unheard, as rank Armini- 
anism: a name which he dreads and 
abhors but little less than Popery it- 
self. In England neither of those 
sects prevails as it does in this part 
of the united kingdom: on the con- 
trary, the great majority of the people 
are, or have been, members of the 
established church, and the transition 
from that to Methodism is much more 
natural and easy than from the other 
denominations. Much of the superior 
increase of Methodism in England 
may doubtless be traced to this source. 

2dly. Another reason may be dis- 
covered in the different habits and cir- 
cumstances of the people. In England 
the industry, economy, sobriety, and 
frugality, and consequent independ- 
ence and comfort, of the middle ranks 
of society, (and of these the Methodists 
principally consist) present the greatest 
facilities for the spread of genuine re- 
ligion, and such we flatter ourselves 
Methodism is. In Irelandit is unhap- 
pily notorious, that the reverse of those 
habits and circumstances too much 
prevails. Indolence, extravagance, 
and intemperance, are mortal enemies 
to religion; and with grief we must 
confess, these vices are too often asso- 
ciated with the Irish character: and 
to this cause also much of our defi- 
ciency in religion may doubtless be 
ascribed. 

3dly. The extent of country, the 
magnitude, population, and wealth of 
the great commercial cities and ma- 
nufacturing towns of England, con- 
trasted with the comparatively narrow 
limits, small towns, inferior popula- 
tion, and general poverty, of the sister 
kingdom, give the former a very de- 
cided advantage in the promulgation 
of the everlasting gospel. The Eng- 
lish preachers have a much wider, a 
richer, and more fertile field of action ; 
and hence it is no wonder if they have 
amore abundant harvest. But after 
admitting the full operation of all these 
powerful causes, in giving to England 
a decided advantage in the extent and 
quantity of Methodism; it may be 
questioned, if there is the same, or in- 
deed any difference, in point of quality. 
Ihave seen much of both countries, 
and am inclined to think, upon the 
whole, that Methodism produces as 
much genuine piety in its professors, 
taken number for number, in Ireland 
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as it does in . And we also 
come very little, if any thing, behind 
England in the talents, piety, and zeal 
of our preachers; notwithstanding 
many of our best and most promising 
men have been for many years past 
translatéd to Great Britain, upon the 
first dawn of those superior talents, 
which marked them out as too great 
to be thrown away upon, or buried in, 
poor Ireland! 
Iam, Sir, respectfully, your’s, 
An Irish METHODIST. 
Belfast, May 29, 1820. 


Another correspondent makes the follow- 
ing observations on the preceding subject. 


_ With respect to Methodism flourish- 
ing less in Ireland than England, I 
imagine it may arise from the follow- 
ing reasons :— 

ist. The greater part of the popula- 
tion of Ireland are Roman Catholics, 
and so under the influence of their 
spiritual guides, that they durst not re- 
linquish their religious tenets for those 
of Protestantism of any description, 
under pain of damnation. 

2d. That many of the peasantry of 
the Protestant persuasion durst not 
embrace Methodism, through fear of 
suffering privations from their land- 
lords and masters. 

3d. From their extreme poverty, 
which would render them incapable 
of supporting any new interest of a 
religious nature. 


Reply to a Query on Surnames. 


Answer by a correspondent of Stud- 
ley, to a Query on Surnames, inserted 
col. 676.— 

Before the arrival of the Normans, 
men were usually named from their 
condition and properties: as, Godred, 
the Saxon word for good advice ; 
and a woman was called from some 
quality of her body, as Sweanshalse, 
for the whiteness of her neck. But 
after that period, men began to be 
known by their dwellings, and to have 
an appellation from the possessions 
they enjoyed. At that time the names 
of John, Thomas, Nicholas, Francis, 
Stephen, and Henry, were introduced, 
with others, scriptural, and now ir use 
among us. Such as had lands assign- 
ed them were called from these ; thus, 
if Thomas had got the township of 
Norton, Sutton, Knowles, or Combe, 
he was thenceforth called Thomas of 
Norton, of Sutton, or of Combe: others 
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again eesinet the places in Normandy 
or Britany whence they had arrived ; 
thus, ifa mancame from avillagecalled 
Vernon, Montague, Howard, or Spen- 
cer, he transmitted to his posterity the 
surname of Vernon, Montague, How- 
ard, or Spencer, to be put after their 
Christian names, so long as any of 
them should remain. 
———_— 


On the Religious Sentiments of Mr. 
P 


ope. 
Mr. Epiror, J 
Sir,—After Mr. Pope had published 
his Essay on Man, he was considered, 
by many of his readers, as an advocate 
for Deism. The younger Racine, a ce- 
lebrated French writer, had frequently 
heard persons deduce consequences, 
from some of the principles inculcated 
in this Essay, unfavourable to revealed 
religion. This induced him to notice 
that work, in his Poem on Religion, 
in a way not very congenial to the 
a of the poet. His allusions 
gave birth to the following letter; in 
which, Mr. Pope distinctly disavows 
the opinions impated to him, and de- 
clares his faith to be in perfect ac- 
cordance with that of Mr. Pascal, and 
the Archbishop of Cambray ; twolearn- 
ed and pious Roman Catholics. As 
the readers of his Essay, are by far 
more numerous than the readers of his 
Letters; so, I believe, the number of 
persons who rank him with deists, 
greatly exceeds those who class him 
with the believers in Christianity. If 
you are of opinion, that this letter, 
with the remarks annexed, are calcu- 
lated to exhibit a correct view of the 
Bard’s real religious sentiments, their 
insertion will oblige, Sir, 
Your’s, respectfully, 
OBSERVER. 


Mr. Pore to the younger Racine. 
“* London, Sept. 1, 1742. 
“ Sirn,—The expectation in which I 
have been for some time past, of re- 
ceiving the present you have honoured 
me with, was the occasion of my delay- 
ing so long to answeryour letter. 1 am 
at length favoured with your Poem on 
Religion; and should have received 
from the perusal of it, a pleasure un- 
mixed with pain, had I not the mortifi- 
cation to find, that you impute several 
principles to me, which I abhor and 
detest. My uneasiness met some alle- 
viation from a passage in your pre- 
faee, where you declare your inability, 





from a want of knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, to give your own judg- 
ment on my Essay. You add, that 
you do not controvert my tenets, but 
the evil consequences deducible from 
them, and the maxims which some 
persons of notable sagacity have ima- 
gined that they have discovered in my 
Poem. This declaration is a shining 
proof of your candour, your discre- 
tion, and your charity. I must take 
leave to assure you, Sir, that your un- 
acquaintance with the original, has not 
proved more fatal to me, than the im- 
perfect conceptions of my translators, 
who have not sufficiently informed 
themselves of my real sentiments. The 
many additional embellishments which 
my piece has received from the version 
of M. D, R—, have not done an honour 
to the Essay on Man, equal to the pre- 
judice it has suffered from his frequent 
misapprehension of the principles it 
inculcates. These mistakes, you will 
perceive, are totally refuted in the 
English piece which { have transmitted 
to you. It is a critical and philoso- 
phic commentary, written by the learn- 
ed author of the Divine Legation of 
Moses. I flatter myself that the Che- 
valier Ramsay will, from his zeal for 
truth, take the trouble to explain the 
eontents of it. I shall then persuade 
myself, that your suspicions will be 
effaced, and I shall have no appeal 
from your candour and justice. In 
the mean time, I shall not hesitate to 
declare myself very cordially in re- 
gard to some particulars about which 
you have desired an answer. I must 
avow, then, openly and sincerely, that 
my principles are diametrically op- 
posite to the sentiments of Spinoza 


| and Leibnitz; they are perfectly coin- 


cident with Mr. Pascal and the Arch- 
bishop of Cambray ; and I shall al- 
ways esteem it an honour to me, to 
imitate the moderation with which the 
latter submitted his private opinions 
to the decision of the Church of which 
he professed himself a member. 
“* T have the honour to be, &c. 
“ A, Pope.” 
As Mr. R. was but imperfectly ac- 
uainted with the English language, 
this letter was quite satisfactory, and 
produced a polite apology for his sup- 
posed mistake. His answer concludes 
thus: “* The respect you avow for the 





* Pope’s Works, vol.3, p. 89, 90, 91.—London 
edition, printed by Cavil, Martin, &c. 1796. 
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religion you profess, is a sufficient vin- 
dication of your doctrine. -I will add, 
that, for the future, those among us 
who shall feel the laudable ambition 
of making their poetry subservient to 
religion, ought to take you for their 
model ; and it should ever be remem- 
bered, that the greatest poet in Eng- 
land is one of the humblest sons of 
the Church!!!” 

From Mr. Pope’s letter, it is evident 
that he was suspected, by his foreign 
correspondent, to have given some 
countenance to the peculiar tenets of 
Spinoza or Leibnitz; and as some 
parts of the Essay on Man obviously 
favour these tenets, it probably ap- 
pears very remarkable to some of 
your readers, that this writer directly 
opposed those principles which he 
professes to believe, and maintained 
those which he pretends to abhor and 
detest. That he has advocated the 
opinions of Spinoza and Leibnitz, will 
plainly appear, by comparing a brief 
statement of their schemes, with a few 
passages from the Essay.— 

The chief articles in Spinoza’s sys- 
tem are reducible to these: That 
there is but one substance in nature, 
and that this only substance is endued 
with an infinite number of attributes, 
among which are extension and cogi- 
tation: That all the bodies in the uni- 
verse are modifications of this sub- 
stance considered as extended; and 
that all the souls of men are modifica- 
tions of the same substance considered 
as cogitative: That God is a neces- 
sary and an infinitely perfect being, 
and is the cause of all things that 
exist, but is not a different being 
from them: That there is but one 
being and one nature, and that this 
nature produces within itself, by an 
immanent act, all those which we call 
creatures: And that this being is, at 
the same time, both agent and patient, 
efficient cause and subject; but that 
he produces nothing but modifications 
of himself—Howard’s Encyclopedia, 
article Spinoza.—What says Mr. 
Pope? 

“ See through this air, this ocean, and this 


earth, 
All matter quick , and bursting into birth ; 
Above, how high progressive life may go! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below ! 


Vast chain of being ! which from God began, 

Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect ; what no eye can see, 

No ylass can reach ; from infinite to thee,” &c. 
Epistle 1. 





And pursuing the same subject he 
says, 
* All are but parts of one stu: 


whole, 
Te body nature is, and 


the soul.” 


“To him, no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.” 
Ibid. 


Far different from these are the re- 
presentations given of the Supreme 
Being and his works, in the volume of 
inspiration. In this we are taught that 
he existed eternally before they were 
made; and now that they are created, 
heaven is his throne, and the earth is 
his foodstool. To huddle God and his 
creatures into one system, is little short 
of blasphemy. 

But the leading feature in Leibnitz’s 
system is more obvious in the Essay 
on Man, than Spinoza’s. According 
to that philosopher, an infinitely wise 
being, when creating a system, must 
necessarily choose the best, and con- 
sequently that the present system is 
the best. Every thing is therefore put 
as it should be, and nothing could be 
otherwise than it is—— What is the lan- 
guage of the Poet on this subject? It 
is as follows, 

«« Of systems possible, if tis confest 

That wisdom infinite must form the best, 

Where all must full or not coherent be, 

And all that rises, rise in due degree.” 

This sentimentruns through the greater 
part of the 1st Epistle, which concludes 
in these remarkable words: 

«« All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not 


see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

pod nat evil, universal good. 

And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear. is, is right.” 
Nor are the following lines less re- 
pugnant to the principles believed by 
those eminent men with whom the 
Poet has associated himself, than the 
others are in unison with the philoso- 
phical reveries of the individuals with 
whom some of his friends had con- 
nected him. 

«« Know thy own point ; this kind, this due 


d . 
of blindness, weakness, heav’n bestows on 


Submit—in this, or any other sphere, 
Tee ee a 
e in the one dis Tr, 

Orla the sntel @ @oseeleee”. 
This language does not appear to be 
* perfectly coincident” with the de- 
clarations of holy writ; according to 
which, indignation and wrath, tribu- 
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lation and anguish, will be upon every 
soul of man that doeth evil. 

Perhaps it would be next to im- 
possible to reconcile this amazing in- 
consistency in the conduct of Mr. P. 
were it not for the following fact, re- 
corded in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
“‘ In the year 1763, Lord Bathurst told 
us, that the “ Essay on Man” was ori- 

inally composed by Lord Boling- 
br e in prose, and that Mr. Pope did 
no more than put it into verse ;—that 
he had read Lord B.’s manuscript 
in his own hand-writing ; and was at 
a loss whether most to admire the ele- 
gance of Lord B.’s prose, or the beauty 
of Pope’s version.” This, I think, ex- 
lains the whole mystery, and I shall 
eave your readers to make their own 
reflections on the faith and practice of 
the Poet; and conclude by subjoining 
the following remarks, from an ele- 
gant pen, on the sentiments maintain- 
ed by Leibnitz, Bolingbroke, and 
Pope. “That which necessity or- 
dains, necessity justifies. If God be 
the author of all things, and if there be 
a sufficient reason why every thing 
happens as it does ; there can be no 
moral obligation, and there need be 
no religious motive. It is in vain to 
worship the Deity as the intelligent 
governor of the universe; while we 
believe, that pain, punishment, and 
torture, all the evils that afflict hu- 
manity, and all the crimes that dis- 
grace our nature, were pre-ordained 
by Omnipotence. Shall we insist then 
upon sucha doctrine? If it be true, 
miserable indeed is the state of the 
world ; fruitless are the virtues, and in- 
different are the vices, of men; vain 
their hopes for the future, and useless 
their repentance for the past. When 
we assert with Leibniiz, Bolingbroke, 
and Pope, that whatever is, is right, 
(a doctrine which the first of these 
writers borrowed from the Stoics,) to 
what conclusion can we come, unless 
it be—that there is no-evil in the sight 
of God.” 


i 
On the Preéscience of God. 
Mr. Epiror, ' 

Sir,—I beg to offer a few observa- 
tions, through the medium of your va- 
luable Miscellany, on the subject of 
Divine Prescience, which I perceive, 
from the pages of your 13th Number, 
has been re-agitated by a writer of no 
common talent. 





rrreees 


Not to admit that the Divine Being 
can penetrate contingencies, goes to 
destroy the harmony of our ideas of 
infinite power. Of what is called the 
PHYSICAL nature of the Divine Being, 
our perceptions of infinite power are 
the most perfect; nor must we lose 
sight of that most important maxim of 
sound philosophy, of reasoning to 
what we know imperfectly, FRom what 
we know upon perfect and satisfactory 
data. 

For a Being of infinite power, who 
pervades duration ina manner incom- 
prehensible to us, to foreknow all 
events, contingent or otherwise, with- 
out influencing by such foreknow- 
ledge, these events, through. neces- 
sity, is so consistent with a just idea 
of sucha Being, as to be spontaneously 
admitted: indeed the contrary sup- 
position argues very considerably in 
favour of necessity. 

As what cannot be foreseen, cannot 
be controlled, we are left, by such an 
hypothesis, to contemplate what a 
pears to be too inconsistent with the 
wisdom of God in the moral government 
of the world, to be admitted, viz. the 
necessary CONSEQUENCES under ALL 
circumstances of disastrous and ‘fatal 
contingencies. 

In asserting that the Divine Being 
must, in the regular courses and un- 
erring regulations of Divine Provi- 
dence, defeat the result of events that 
have a contingent causation, can elicit 
but one objection, which, having only 
an abstract bearing upon the point in 
question, may be met by an abstract 
reply. It may be objected, that to 
control a contingency, amounts simply 
to a determination that neither result 
shall take place, one of which would 
be inevitable. To this I answer,— 
there must be circumstances under 
which such controlment supposes @ 
knowledge of an inevitable result. — 

For instance; parallel cases in point 
of circumstances may exist, where the 
result of EACH may involve sach dif- 
ferent consequences, as to render one 
case the subject of Divine controlment, 
while the OTHER CASE in its consecu- 
tive relations, may not only be indif- 
ferent to such controlment, but may 
influence certain results, which it is 
consistent with the Divine goodness 
and wisdom to promote. In a future 
state it will probably constitute a part 
of the employment of the redeemed, 
to contemplate the co-operations of Di- 
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yine wisdom and goodness in PER- 
MITTING and controlling the contingent 
events of the moral world. 
I am, Sir, 
With great esteem, 


London, March 4, 1820. 

*,* The concluding paragraph of 
this letter has been omitted, because, 
while itevidently makes the existence 
ofmoral evil necessary to the produc- 
tion of good, it has no immediate con- 
nection with the Divine prescience.— 
Editor. 

——— 


On the Prescience of God. 


Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—Should the following remarks 
apon the Foreknowledge of God, meet 
your approbation, their ‘insertion in 
your Miscellany will oblige, B. 
London, Aprit 1, 1820. 

There must certainly be some mode 

of the Divine intelligence, by which the 

. extent and variety of all actions are 
known, even those that are the result 
of contingent causes. We call it 
FOREKNOWLEDGE, and sometimes as- 
sociate such terrible ideas with the 
expression, as are in fact expressive 
of little more than our ignorance. The 
subjectis evident too much connected 
with the mystery of the Divine nature ; 
and from this fact, we have not the 
least authority to draw any of the ap- 
parently natural conclusions from thie 
Divine foreknowledge, viewed without 
limitation. It must be the highest pre- 
sumption of a rigid predestinarian to 
assert, that simple foreknowledge is 
inconsistent with the absolute freedom 
of moral actions. 

It cannot be denied that the existence 
of evil is necessary* in the present state 
of things. If the Divine Being, how- 
ever, knows all the modifications of 
good and evil that may result from 
POSSIBLE contingencies, this know- 
ledge of the individuals who should be 
associated with some of these poss1BI- 
LitiEs, could no more make such a 
junction individually necessary, than 
any number of possibilities should be 
necessary; which would be absurd. 
Our error in this respect, arises from 





* Weare at a loss to know in what man- 
ner the author conceives the existence of evil 
to be necessary. Without an explanation, it 
seems to militate against his other reasonings.— 





not separating in our ideas the extent 
of possible fatal contingencies, and 
that aggregate number, who, out of 
the mass of free agents, are found as- 
sociated with, or rather absorbing, a 
portion of such possibilities. As to 
the question of the freedom of the 
will, after the Divine Being has given 
intuitive conviction; the conviction of 
experience, that the human will is free ; 
it is, to say the least of it, ingratitude 
in His creatures to deny it such a 
power—the admission of which solves 
so many difficulties, and furnishes so 
ample a commentary upon that sub- 
lime truth “‘ God is love.” 

Respecting the primary catastrophe 
of the fall of man, the circumstances 
under which that event took place, in re- 
ference to the general moral goyern- 
mentof God, it is wise to consider as 
altogether without the limits of specula- 
tion. The doctrine, however, of Divine 
permission in regard to the events of 
the moral world, contingent or other- 
wise, a doctrine so implicitly and ex- 
plicitly inculcated in sacred writ, does 
away, if not entirely, at least most ra- 
tionally, with the doctrine of Necessity ; 
the Divine Being being perfectly free in 
His actions. If the procedures of in- 
finite wisdom be referible to an in- 
flexibly modified and universal rule, 
then the circumstance of Divine _ 
mission, does not destroy the idea of the 
necessary existence of evil in the aggre- 
gate ; such necessary evil will be found 
to operate only to a less extent in this 
case, where we suppose the fatal re- 
sult of numerous contingent events to 
be defeated, than upon the presump- 
tion of Divine ignorance respecting all 
such events. This ultimate RULE, 
however, of infinite wisdom being so 
vastly comprehensive,—having a ge- 
neral regard to the Divine government 
—surveying remote connections, even 
the indirect connections of contingent 
results, in the vast andreciprocally ad- 
justed machinery of Divine providence, 
are considerations which weaken as 
much as possible the presumptive doc- 
trine of universal Necessity ; while, py 
A PARITY OF REASONING, the notion of 
Divine ignorance of contingent events, 
goes very far to strengthen such ne- 
cessity. When you consider the action 
and reaction upon the influence of each 
other, of numerous contingent events, 
transpiring remotely within the extend- 
ed limits of the general connection of 
things and events; in consequence of 
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which the result of numerous disas- 
trous contingencies may be defeated ;— 
the connection which many such have, 
in a scheme of infinite arrangement, 
wisdom, and order, with similar others, 
either immediate or remote; I say, the 
procedure of Divine providence where 
contingent results may act and re- 
act upon each other, either in closely 
connected, remotely connected, or ge- 
neral consequences, associated with 
the circumstances gf some being per- 
mitted and others repressed—will, I 
think, destroy, more than any other 
hypothetical considerations, the no- 
tions of Necessity. 
a 


ON THE PRESCIENCE OF GOD. 


Further Remarks on the Prescience of |P 


God,—in connection with Z. of Aber- 
deen, and Bromley. By a Corre- 
spondent. 


Z.’s remarks upon Bromley, on the 
Prescience of the Deity, col. 273, are- 
brief and subtle, and, I have no reason 
to doubt, written with a pious inten- 
tion: but his reasoning and deduc- 
tions are, I conceive, far from being 
either accurate or profound. He seems 
to have taken only a partial view of 
the subject. Hence, he argues from 
Eph. i. 4.—iii. 11. that it was the fixed 
and eternal purpose of God, to unite 
Jews and Gentiles in one church; and 
infers, that the fall of Adam, which 
gave occasion for Christ’s mission into 
the world, must have been foreseen as 
certain: for, if it had not, he remarks, 
then the fixed purpose of sending 
Christ into the world might have been 
thwarted, if man had not fallen, &c.; 
which is absurd. 

Now it appears to me clear and 
evident, both from scripture and rea- 
son, that it was the will and purpose 
of the Deity, that Adam should retain 
his primitive state of holiness and rec- 
titade: consequently, reasoning upon 
the above principle, to wit, that what- 
ever is an eternal purpose of the Deity 
must be foreseen as certain, I may 
rationally and legitimately conclude, 
that the continuance of Adam in bis 
primitive state was also foreseen as 
certain ; which is absurd. 

The above may be exemplified in 
the following manner :—by allowing, 
1. That all the purposes of the Deity 
are eternal: 2. That he never acts 





without design or purpose. The first 
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of these no Necessarian will deny; 
and few, I presume, will dare to con- 


trovert the second, “ That the pur- 
poses of God are to be considered as 
eternal, is evident,” says Mr. Buck, 
“ for if God be eternal, consequently 
his purposes must be of equal duration 
with himself: to suppose otherwise, 
would be to suppose that there wasa 
time when he was undetermined and 
mutable; whereas no new determina- 
tions or after-thoughts can arise in his 
mind, Job xxiii. 13, 44.” The senti- 
ments conveyed in this quotation, I 
conceive to be in perfect consonance 
with the doctrine contained in Z.’s re- 
marks. 

1. That all the purposes of the Deity 
are eternal. Ist. If it was an etemal 
urpose to provide for man a Saviour, 
it must haye been an eternal purpose 
to create man; for that which has no 
existence can have no _ properties, 
modes, or relations, necessary or ca- 
sual. 2dly, If it was an eternal pur- 
pose to restore man, it must have been 
an eternal purpose to make man up- 
right; for such a purpose was essen- 
tial to man’s existence in his primitive 
state, before he could fall or degene- 
rate. 

2. Allowing that the Deity never 
acts without design or purpose; it 
follows, that it was his eternal pur- 
pose, that man should retain his primi- 
tive state, in as much as he gave him 
a command so to do: “ Of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt 
not eat of it; for in the day that thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 
Gen. ii. 17. And that his original 
state of innocence and purity was the 
best in which he could be in this world, 
we have the judgment of the all-wise 
Creator; for he pronounced him to be 
not only good, but very good. I am 
not aware that this was ever predi- 
cated of man after the fall ; but awfully 
on the contrary :—‘‘ God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of 
the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually. And it repented the Lord 
that he had made man on the earth, 
and it grieved him at his heart. And 
the Lord said, I will destroy man 
whom I have created, from the face of 
the earth.” Gen. vi. 5, 6,7. From all 
of which, I think, it may be at least in- 
directly inferred, that in this particular 
the design or purpose of the Deity 
was thwarted. Again, if giving a com- 
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mand bean act; and if the Deity does 
not act without design or purpose; 
and if all his designs and purposes 
are eternal; then it follows, that it 
was an eternal design or purpose, that 
man should continue in his primitive 
state: and if, upon Z.’s principle, that 
whatever is an eternal purpose must 
be foreseen as certain; then it follows, 
that Adam’s continuance in his primi- 
tive state of innocence and purity was 
foreseen as certain also; which is ob- 
viously absurd : therefore Z.’s doctrine 
is subversive of itself. 

Z. concludes, that it is absurd to say 
that a purpose of the Deity can be 
thwarted. But the above reasoning 
satisfactorily proves, that in reference 
to the moral actions of man, a purpose 
in that respect may be thwarted; be- 
cause God, in his infinite wisdom and 
goodness, has thought fit to constitute 
man a free agent. Therefore, Z.’s con- 
clusion is false and groundless.—If the 
fall of Adam be not considered as 
merely possible, but as absolutely cer- 
tain, because of its connection with 
the eternal purposes and decrees of 
God ; then it follows, that he gavea 
command in time, which he from eter- 
nity had determined could never be 
kept ; which contradicts reason, be- 
cause unreasonable, and is unworthy 
our notions of God. 

I conclude, therefore, in a word, 
that man’s continuance or non-continu- 
ance in his primitive state could be 
foreseen as possible only: and that the 
eternal purpose of Christ’s mission, &c. 
was nothing more than the provision of 
infinite wisdom and goodness found- 
ed on that possibility. The concluding 
paragraph of Z.’s paper merits not a 
single sentence of refutation. 

A. 

Barnsley, 10th April, 1820. 

P. S. The writer has not as yet read 
Mr. Bromley’s work, and consequently 
is not aware of any coincidence in the 
reasoning and arguments. 


a 


THANKSGIVING OF THE RABBIN NE- 
CONJAH: TRANSLATED FROM THE 
HEBREW, BY B. F. HOPKINS. 


I apore thee, O God, that thou hast 

fixed my station of life in the school 

of wisdom, and not among the sons of 

folly, whose conversation is vain, and 

their assembling fruitless. 

..1 tise with the dawn of day, and 
No, 20.—Vot. II. 
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their practice perhaps is the same; 
but our views and donee are dif- 
ferent. I rise to study the Divine laws, 
and peruse the lessons of virtue and 
truth; but they rise to the pursuit of 
vice and folly. I labour, and they 
toil; but my labour receives the re- 
ward of peace and joy, while they 
are dismissed with disappointment and 
shame. I run, and they also strive: 
but I run for the prizes of eternity, a 
palm of everlasting peace, and a crown 
of triumph that fadeth not away; but 
they are running the race of destruc- 
tion, the rewards of which are misery 
and death. 
i 


A cheap and Te effectual Mode, 
of Ventilating Houses, Sc. Sc. 





Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—The necessity of obtaining « 
Sree circulation of air, through all 
apartments inhabited by the human 
species,—and particularly when consi- 
derable numbers, and those labouring 
under disease, are assembled in one 
building, as in hospitals, gaols, &c. 
by a simple, but effectual mode of 
ventilation,—must be a very desirable 
and beneficial object. Having turned 
my thoughts to that subject, the fol- 
lowing mode suggested itself, as com- 
bining in itself the three qualities 
above mentioned.—-In every apart- 
ment, let a round orifice be made, 
through the centre of the ceiling,* of 
the diameter of two to four or six 
inches, in proportion to the size of the 
room and number of inhabitants: then 
let a tube of tin or sheet iron, fitted to 
the orifice, be inserted into it above 
the ceiling; let this tube ascend two 
or three inches into the space between 
the ceiling and the floor above it; then 
turn it with a curve, or sharp angle, 
towards the nearest chimney, still run- 
ning it between the ceiling and upper 
floor, and between the joists, till the 
other end of the tube reaches the 
chimney, with which communicating, 
it is terminated, and the ventilator is 
complete. The orifice which appears 


* This can be most conveniently done, of 
course, at the building of houses, &c.; when 
the trouble and expense would be very trifling. 
But in any house, not already effectually veu- 
tilated, the adoption of these ry ee tubes, pre- 
sents adv es, in respect to health and life, 
inst which the expense of their —— 

ould not, in my opinion, he placed in any 
kind. 7 competition. 

3 
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in the ceiling may be closed with a lid 
perforated with a number of holes, and 
painted over, or otherwise ornamented, 
which will render it rather an embel- 
lishment than an eye-sore to the most 
elegant apartments. 

The efficacy of this simple mode of 
ventilation is obvious, from the consi- 
deration that the nitrogen gas and ca- 
lorie, which abound in the eflluvia con- 
tinually exhaled from the lungs and 
surface of the human body, and which 
are of a putrescent nature, and conse- 
quently Pp ant with disease, being 
specific ty lighter than the pure at- 
mospheric air, naturally floats above 
it, in our apartments ; and a way being 
thus made for its escape, the current 
from the doors will cause a constant 
circulation of sweet and fresh air, 
while the noxious effluvia is con- 
stantly forced upwards, and carried 
off by means of the tubes, through the 
flues of the chimney, into the open at- 
mosphere. Your giving publicity to 
this suggestion, will probably confer a 
benefit on the community, and oblige, 
Sir, your humble servant, 

S. Tucker. 

Belfast, August 2, 1820. 


—__— 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


On Conscience. 
J. B. of London, would be glad to 
obtain a satisfactory reply to this ques- 
tion—What is Conscience? 


On Hebrews vi. 4—6. 


J. afd Birmingham, would be 
glad to have a satisfactory exposition 
of Hebrews vi. 4—6. 

On Landscape and Miniature 
Painting. 

J. H. E. asks,—What Treatises on 
Landscape and Miniature Painting are 
the best—how they may be procured; 
~—also the price of each—together with 
the most successful method a youth 
ought to pursue, who intends to devote 
his time and talents to the study of that 
delightful art? 

On Sand used in Baptism. — 

In the preliminary discourse affix- 
ed to Sale’s Translation of the Koran, 
p. 140, Svo. edition, he mentions the 
circumstance of the Mobammedans 
being so strict in their lustrations, that 
where no water is to be had, they per- 





form the semblance of the rite with 
sand: and then he observes, that, 
“ There is a famous instance in eccle- 
siastical history, of sand being used 
for the same reason, instead of water, 
in the administration of the Christian 
Sacrament of Baptism, many years 
before Mohammed’s time ;” as autho- 
rity, he quotes in the margin, Cedren. 
p. 250. This, I suppose, is George Ce- 
drenus, a Grecian monk, who lived 
and wrote in the 11th century, “ An- 
nals, or an abridged History, from the 
beginning of the world, to the reign of 
Isaac Comnenus, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople.” As I do not possess 
this work, I shall be glad if any of 
your correspondents will furnish, for 
your Magazine, the above-mentioned 
circumstance ; or point out any modern 
book where it may be found. , 


Query by T. Dixon, of Broughton. 


How high must a person ascend per- 
pendicularly in a Balloon, from the 
summit of the peak of Teneriffe, in 
latitude 28° 15’ 36” N. and.longitude 
16° 45’ 33” W. that he may just see the 
top of Mount tna, situate in latitude 
38° N. and longitude 15° E.; and re- 
quired his distance from thence to that 
place on the Earth’s surface, which a 
right line would meet, drawn from the 
place of observation to the centre of 
the Mount’s base, admitting the Earth 
to be spherical, and its diameter 7958 
miles, the perpendicular altitude of 
the peak being taken — 15,396 feet; 
and that of Mount Atna — 12,000 
feet? ‘ 


Two Queries on Oxygen, by Carolus, 


i.—Some essential oils, (the oil of 
peppermint for instance,) when kept 
for the space of a year and half or 
two years, will be found to have under- 
gone a complete change. Though 
perfectly genuine, yet it will be soluble 
in alcohol, forming with it a mixture 
of a turbid appearance; upon which 
account those who are not aware of 
the change it undergoes, would pro- 
nounce it adulterated. The question 
therefore that arises is, what is the 
cause of such a change, and what 
could be done to hinder it? 

2.—As vegetation is a principal 
source for Oxygen in the summer; 
what substitute does nature employ for 
the renovation of the a e in the 
winter, to make up for this deficiency, 
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when the leaves of the plants are gone, | as an unknown substratum or essence 


and vegetation is in a manner sus- 
pended? 
York, April 20, 1820. 


On the Knowledge of departed Spirits. 


Scrutator asks, Can any evidence be 
deduced from divine revelation, either 
directly or indirectly, to prove that de- 
parted Spirits have any knowledge of 
the actions and transactions of man- 
kind, or vice versa? 


Query on the Sabbath, by Ipolperroc. 


I thas been asserted, I believe by the 
Rev. Mr. Kennedy, that the Sabbath 
appointed at the Creation, was not the 
same with that afterwards appointed 
to the Israelites; but that it was the 
former, which was revived for the use 
of Christians. Perhaps some among 
your readers can give information 
concerning the evidence on which such 
a conclusion is founded. 


On the Impenetrability of Matter. 


Some time since I met with the fol- 
lowing assertion: ‘“ A candle dis- 
charged from a gun will penetrate 
through an inch board ;” an this was 
produced in support of Boscovich’s, 
and, after him, Priestley’s theory of 
Matter, as constituted of physical 
points, endued with powers of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, but destitute of im- 
penetrability. I should be glad to be 
informed by any of your Correspon- 
dents, whether such an experiment as 
the above has ever been made, and 
under what particular circumstances ? 

Your’s, &c. Jor. 


——— 


On the Substratum of Matter. 


Mr. EpirTor, 

Sir,—Looking over the first volume of 
jour instructive Miscellany, (col. 980,) 
i fell upon some ‘‘ Observations on the 
Subtratum of Matter” by “‘ Enquirer.” 
As I conceive the writer to labour un- 
der some mistakes in this matter, 
though the following remarks are cer- 
tainly not the production of an “* able 
hand,” yet if he thinks them worth his 
notice, and they be admissible into 
your pages, they are much at his ser- 
vice, 

The sum of “ Enguirer’s” observa- 
tions is, that ‘‘ solidity is the essence 
of Matter, and consciousness the es- 
senoe of spirit,” and that no such thing 





exists. This conclusion seems to be 
the result principally of the same course 
of reasoning that induced Dr. Watts to 
adopt the like opinion, viz. a fear that 
the holding an opposite sentiment 
would compel him to allow, that no 
distinction between the substance of 
matter and spirit can be discovered, 
and even that Deity itself may be the 
same in essence as the material uni- 
verse. This serious apprehension has, 
I think, operated too powerfully both 
on Dr. W. and Enquirer. 

I shall submit to his perusal the fol- 
lowing thoughts, which have occurred 
to me, and which, I confess, appear to 
me to make out a strong case on be- 
half of the principle which he would 
fain annihilate.— 

Whatever exists, must exist either 
as a substance independent on every 
other created being, or not. Then, 
solidity, extension, and figure, (which 
are usually called essential properties 
of matter,) must be either independent 
substances, or qualities of some other 
substance in which they inhere. If 
the former, then we may have an un- 
extended solidity, a bounded exten- 
sion without shape, or a being pos- 
sessing a certain figure without exten- 
sion; which are to me utterly incon- 
ceivable and contradictory. If the 
latter be the truth, the question is at 
once decided, for the point of dispute 
is conceded. 

Enquirer does not seem to have per- 
fectly clear notions about this thi 
called Matter, even on his own pro- 
fessedly lucid scheme; in one place 
he speaks of solidity as forming its es- 
sence, and in another of its having 
more than one essential property ; and 
he complains, that when he has sub- 
tracted these properties from the es- 
sential nature ofany being, that hecould 
find nothing left. To this I may reply, by 
asking, When extension is taken away 
from solidity, is there any of that so- 
lidity left? Certainly not. But will it 
be said, that therefore extension is 
solidity, or vice versa? Take away 
figure from either solidity or exten- 
sion, and what is there remaining? 
Answer, nothing. And are these three 

ualities then to be identified as one ? 

his would be a strange conclusion 
but not more strange than to infer that 
because solidity and the essence in 
which it inheres are inseparable, that 
therefore no distinction is to be made 
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between them, but that they are one 
and the same. I have often found my- 
self in the same plight as Enquirer, 
but I have not therefore denounced the 
primary principle of these attributes 
as an intruder on the simplicity and 
perspicuity of nature; for I reasoned 
thus: If I presume on the existence 
of no permanent principle or sub- 
stance, I must then grant, that there is 
solidity, while there is nothing that is 
solid ; extension, while nothing is ex- 
tended ; shape, while nothing possesses 
figure ; and I suspected that I was 
thus involved in greater difficulties, 
and surrounded by greater inconsist- 
encies, than if I allowed the existence 
of something in which these properties 
were united, though I could not se- 

te them from it without destroying 
its identity. Besides, I recollected, 
that when I came to examine into the 
first principles of any thing, I was in- 
variably merged in darkness and dif- 
ficulty. Indeed, most of those who op- 
pose the existence of a substratum are 
divided among themselves, as to which 
of the sensible properties shall ascend 
to the seat of the deposed ‘unseen so- 
vereign. Enquirer thinks solidity is 
the essential principle ; Watts thinks, 
solidity united to extension is the de- 
sideratum ; and others contend for ex- 
tension alone. So that after simplify- 
ing the affair, as they imagine, they 
are as far off as ever from giving to the 
bewildered world an incontrovertible 
dictum. It appears to me rather a 
novel way of rendering a subject more 
simple and perspicuous, to multiply 
its parts and complicate its principles, 
as these gentlemen do, by removing 
one essence to make room for two or 
more, equally subject to misapprehen- 
sion and abuse. 

Enquirer adopts Dr. Watts’s opi- 
nion, who, in opposing Locke’s “‘ un- 
known substratum,” treats it as an 
error originating in the structure of 
language. It seems well enough on 
the Doctor’s part to bring language 
into disrepute, and then erect his 
building on the ruins; inasmuch as 
this indispensable vehicle of thought 
is very unaccommodating to the Doc- 
tor’s theory; for when he attempts to 
burden it with his scheme, it makes it 
known to the world as solidity that is 
solid, extended extension, long length, 
hard hardness, &c. The structure of 
language, and the rules of common 
sense, join hands against the attempt 
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to shift from its seat the aged and 
mysterious principle, and to substi- 
tute in its stead an indefinable and 
equally mysterious pretender. 

The principal charge your corre- 
spondent brings against the existence 
of a primary material substance is, that 
it cannot be the object of our senses, 
and therefore we can know nothing ofit; 
and thence he infers, that we can deny 
nothing of it; and then it may be 
matter, or spirit, or God, or any thing, 
or every thing; and he is quite alarm- 
ed at this Proteus phantom of his own 
raising, which I should not be sur- 
prised to learn had ultimately pur- 
sued him into the dark and matter- 
less abyss of Berkeley and of Hume. 
Indeed, I can hardly draw the line 
between the notion that the soul is 
nothing more nor less than conscious- 
ness, and the opinion of Hume, that 
it is a mere bundle of fleeting percep- 
tions. 

To the foregoing charge I reply, 
God can create substances different in 
principle, and bearing different and 
even opposite properties, and capable 
of producing different effects in their 
development; therefore, there may be 
matter and spirit. 

Causes must be concurrent with 
their effects, and therefore, that sub- 
stance which exhibits qualities such as 
we deem essential to matter, cannot be 
connected with such as we deem es- 
sential to spirit ; without first changing 
its identity. The immateriality of the 
soul is argued, not from presuming on 
the possibilities of nature, but from ob- 
serving the precision and congruity 
with which she proceeds in adjusting 
quality to substance, and cause to ef- 
fect. If this process of ratiocination 
be departed from, we are left without 
any principle of appeal, or certainty 
of deduction. 

The position that we know nothing 
of the essence of Matter, and therefore 
can deny nothing of it, is not so self- 
evident as perhaps your correspondent 
imagined. We know nothing posi- 
tively, definitely, of Deity ; but we can 
nevertheless deny something respect- 
ing him. Our knowledge is chiefly 
drawn from the operations and effects 
of things, and not from the causes of 
those effects. Physicians frequently 
ascertain and denominate -diseases 
from their consequences. Natural 

hilosophers proceed in the same way, 
In Observing the processes of nature, 
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altogether incomprehensible in their 
sources. Men of taste are often un- 
able to account for the pleasure they 
receive from a superior production of 
literature or art; and metaphysicians, 
among whom I suppose I must class 
Enquirer, are, in nine-tenths of the 
phenomena of mind, quite out at sea, 
with respect to their origin. But can 
it be said, that none of these persons 
have any knowledge of these things? 
I deem this a step beyond candour and 
fact. The truth is, there is no neces- 
sary connection between our know- 
ledge of the existence of any being, 
and an acquaintance with the proper 
nature of that being. Had your writer 
put the sentence in its full and proper 
shape, he would have immediately 
discovered its fallacy, thus: ‘ Of that 
being, of which we have no positive 
and perfect knowledge, it is impossi- 
ble for us to have any negative or im- 
perfect knowledge.” I believe, so far 
from this being the truth, that all our 
notions of the spiritual world are 
purely negative. 

1f Enquirer will not be satisfied with 
any system that is liable to perver- 
sion and abuse by the infirmity or 
pride of men, I fear he will have to 
wander over the bogs and brakes of 
metaphysics, till his weary soul shall 
be sick of journeying, and then sink 
into a state of supineness and apathy, 
counting it all ‘‘ vanity and vexation 
of spirit.” Will he renounce his be- 
lief, such as it is, in the existence of 
matter and spirit, because upon 
these doctrines have been fastened 
the corruptions of materialism and 
idealism? 

I conceive Enquirer has made a 
mis-statement respecting Dr. Reid’s 


opinion, as to the origin of Berkeley’s ; 


theory. He says, the Doctor acknow- 
ledged that the scheme of Berkeley 
was logically deduced from the prin- 
ciples of Locke.” It is true, Doctor 
R. has allowed this; but surely your 
writer must have attended very slight- 
ly to Reid’s observations, or he would 
have found that the principles of 
Locke to which he referred, have no 
connection at all with the question in 
hand; but ‘they are those principles 
which converted what are called se- 
condary qualities of matter into mere 
sensations of the mind ; and from this 
ground Berkeley proceeded to de- 
monstrate, that the essential qualities 
of matter exist also only in the mind ; 








so that this remark is of no weight 
whatever. 

Perhaps it is worthy of Enquirer’s 
notice, (if he have not so completely 
‘* unshackled” his mind, as to set at 
nought the judgment of men, justly 
eminent in the respective departments 
of knowledge to which they have de- 
voted their attention,) that & will find 
his opinion unsupported by the sanc- 
tion of any of the individuals of these 
days, whose deep acquaintance with 
the philosophy of the human mind 
has gained for thema high and standard 
reputation. One of these gifted men, 
writing on this subject, has observed 
as follows: “Should it be said that the 
unknown substratum which has the 
qualities of extension, figure, and co- 
lour, may be the same with the un- 
known substance which has the attri- 
bute of feeling, thinking, and willing ; 
this is only an hypothesis which 
amounts to nothing more than a mere 

ssibility ; and even if it were true, 
it would be no more proper to say of 
mind, that it is material, than of body 
to say, that it is spiritaal.”* 

I should like to see Enquirer’s rea- 
sons for believing that consciousness 
is the essence of spirit. 

An early attention to this, will oblige, 

Sir, your constant reader, 


M. S. 
Kirkdale, Aug. 25, 1820. 


a 


Review.—A Sermon preached at Stour- 
port, on Wednesday, Feb. 16, 1820, the 
day of the Interment of his late Ma- 
jesty. By Jacob Stanley. Blanshard, 
City-road, London, pp. 36. 


As most men are better pleased with 
theirown judgments, than with those 
of others, it is no bad recommendation 
of a book, when a reviewer can per- 
mit an author to speak for himself, 
without endangering his own reputa- 
tion. Such is the case with the article 
before us. 

Every reader, however, must be 
aware, that the subject of this sermon 
has long been before him in a variety 
of forms; and it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that any prominent feature in 
the character of his late Majesty, 
could escape the observation of a 
preacher who wished to place it in an 
amiable light. 

The former part of this discoure, on 





* Stewart's * Elements,” &c. 
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1 Chronicles Ril of a “ He sot ina 
old age, of days, riches, and 
) och a led Mr. S. to delineate 
the character of David, and to mark 
the influence of example in exalted 
life, on the inferior orders of society. 
This is pointed out in a manner that 
is at once perspicuous and forcible. 
In connecting the passage with his late 
Majesty, Mr. S. adverts to his piety, 
and firm beliefin Christianity ;—argues 
that his views of religion were scrip- 
tural; that he was a lover of good 
men ;—that he recommended religion 
by his example ;—that he was the pro- 
tector of good men ;—that he rejoiced 
in the improvement and prosperity of 
his people ;—and that he discerned, 
and in several instances rewarded, 
moral and intellectual merit. We 
have only room for a single paragraph, 
in which Mr. S. describes him as re- 
commending religion by his example. 
« Look at him in ic worship. Though a 
king, he was not as J ge y to coho. 
fore the Lord his Maker. He often went up unto 
the house of the Lord, and when there, he appear- 
ed to consider himself in the presence of his God, 
and solemnly engaged in the duties of prayer and 
praise, regularly, with an audiblé voice, re- 
ing the mses. Look at his j 
ity. The private history of princes bat too 
frequently furnishes scenes of licentiousness, 
from which the Christian tarns away with dis- 
st. Many such scenes have been exhibited 
in the history of some British princes. We 
have all heard of Charles’s beauties, and some 
of us have seen their portraits in Hampton 
Court, where they are damned to exhibition 
as the licentious associates of that licentious 
Monarch. But who ever heard of the beauties 
of King George the Third? His name will 
never be associated with the history of titled 
itutes. Look at him asa Father. When 
is children were young, he would, early in the 
morning, enter their apartment, to embrace 
them, and to inquire after their health. a 
ally view him during the long and painful af- 
iction of the lovely and pious Amelia. Thongs 
lind, the venerable sire was daily led to 
chamber of his dying child, where, though his 
soul was wrung with anguish, he administered 
the consolations of religion, by directing her 
faith to Jesus, and her hope toheaven, It was 
thus he soothed her sorrows, and smoothed her 
passage to pr sage Her death was the 
termination of his public life. The shock was 
more thanhe could bear. Reason forsook him, 
and the remainder of his days was spent in 
solitude.”—pp. 29,31. 
eee eel 
Revitw.— America, an epistle in verse, 
with other Poems. Longman and Co. 
London ; Cruickshank, Lwerpool,1820. 
12mo. Boards. pp. 72. 
Ir Reviewers were as merciless in their 
dispositions, as they are frequently re- 





presented, no author could hope to 
escape, without suffering from their 
cruelty. The charge, however, though 
in some solitary instances nearly cor- 
rect, is in general wholly unfounded ; 
and so far as our own judgments may 
be allowed to guide us, we are per- 
suaded, that most of these inhabitants 
of garrets, would much rather amplify 
the beauties of any literary duc- 
tion that comes: before them, chan ex- 
pose blemishes, and animadvert on 
defects. 

It is not every composition that aims 
at the higher stations in literary attain- 
ments; and it is but an act of justice, 
‘** in every work” to “ regard the wri- 
ter’s end.” Of this description is the 
little volume before us. It appears to 
be written with much ease, feeling, 
and simplicity, and actually to breathe 
that spirit of genuine friendship, which 
the author acknowledges, and which 
neither distance nor intervening oceans 
could destroy. The lines in general 
are smooth and harmonious ; the diction 
corresponds with the versification ; and 
the sentiments are strictly chaste in 
all their diversified arrangements. 

In the following passages, the Au- 
thor farnishes a comparative descrip- 
tion, denounces negro slavery, ac- 
knowledges friendship, adverts to the 
city of Washington, introduces Ame- 
rican scenery, pays a tribute of respect 
to the memory of William Penn, and 
conclades with reflections on the pri- 
mitive transactions between him and 
the Indian chiefs.—pp. 12 to 15. 

* How diff’rent were my walks at ev’ning’s 

close 
From those in England, where around me rose 
A breathing freshness from some woody dell, 
That like a balm upon the senses fell, 
And the deep glen half open’d to the sight, 
Through verdant alleys veil’d in shadowy light. 
Here scarce an object meets the wearied eye, 
But the tall pine’s dark uniformity: ; 
Or, o’er the s t river’s turbid tide, 
The omen ull yellow, spreading flat and 
wide ; 

While, ever and anon, abruptly spring 
The carrion vultures upon heavy wing. 

. -— little thought I (when in youth’s warm 

our, 

Glowing indi: t at t nic power, 
I tarn’d in ent re rer and, 
Whose milder laws victorious patriots plann’d) 
That I should ever view a region there, 
Where dark oppression urges to despair, — 
And Freedom’s clamour and the Negro’s cries 
In wildest dissonance commingling rise. 


‘ Yet—like the founts that fainting trav’llers 
meet 
In-lone green spots amid Arabia’s heat— 
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Ev’n here I found, my —- lee or to claim, 

‘Woman’s mild virtues, fri ip’s holy flame. 

Nor upremember’d be the cherish’d few 

With whom my best and brightest hours I 
knew, 

When o’er the wine-cup fancy’s wreathes were 
twin’d, 

Aud wit was eloquent, and hearts were kind. 


‘ ‘ Thee, pee City of a state, 

n promise splendid and in prospeet great, 

Whose Preideatia ok are plac'd 

’Midst tangled brushwood and unlevell’d waste, 

I saw reproachless :—for thy halls were bare, 

Nor orators nor statesmen blunder’d there. 

By democratic fury wildly driv’n, 

No Willams “ seiz’d th’ artillery of heav’n,” 

But all was silent—and Potomav’s stream 

Shone sweetly in the ev’ning’s fading ° 

And as the on Nature’s grandeur dwelt, 

ear were pardon’d, and his crimes un- 
felt! 


« But leave we thesé, and turn to where the 
N 


orth 
Rears its high hills, and pours its rivers forth ; 
Where Susquehanna’s waters glide along, 
Immortal now in CAMPBELL’s sweetest song) 
y glades where GERTRUDE wander’d, and 
still bloom 
The lonely wild-flow’rs on her fabled tomb ; 
While milder suns serener influence shed, 
Where Pennsylvania’s cultur’d meads are 
spread 
« And who can see nor feel his pulses beat, 
Where persecuted virtue t retreat, 
And PEnn’s mild genius form’d the code 
That claim’d no h but for nature’s God ; 
Gave each the freedom by his Maker giv’n, 
And sought for earth the iness of heav’n! 
. os, sat were man, amidst the gloomy 
ight 
That guilt and error spread before his sight, 
Bat a few their loftier stations keep, 
Like watch-tow’rs beaming o’er the troubled 


deep. 
Sach, PENN! wert thou ; and thine the purer 
That streve to elevate and bless mankind ! 
‘ Mild were thy laws—no blood-stain’d pre- 
cept there 
A ‘d the wise, and made the bad despair : 
deemedst that, where sov'reign pow’r 
was lent, 
Justice had nobler ends than punishment ; 
And loftier means of aiding virtue’s cause 
Than murder’d victims or entan laws: 
In Education it was thine to see 
Curbs for the wrong, assistance for the weak ; 


To raise and suecour Man by means like these, 
Not slay him, as the brate perishes. 


‘ And wand’ring where the Elm still spreads 
its shade, 
Beneath whose boughs thy covenants were 


and 
Where, aw’d by kindness, warriors cast aside 


pes Pa ge , their fierceness, and 
And the settler, as he gaz‘d on thee, 





pat. ebagalaing no pomp that 
rains 
The last faint life-drop from exhausted veins ; 
Nor helm nor diadem upon thy brow, 
fi pares a by caret th’ oppressor, thou! 
é ’ ster ins, t name 
Shall live beyond the pod nebo guilty fame ; 
His the red meteor of the gloomy night,— 
Thine the mild star, in morning beauty bright!’ 
We could easily have selected from 
this volume, sev paragraphs in 
which the Author’s talents and genius 
would appear to superior advantage; 
but this we conceive would not be sad 
ing a fair estimate of his work. 
reader who is guided by the recom- 
mendation of a review, cannot but 
have his hopes defeated, when, on pe- 
rasing the composition recommended, 
he discovers, that the only brilliant 
passage which it contains, had been 
selected to excite his expectation, and 
ensure his disappointment. From 
those who may be induced to purchase 
through the specimens we have given, 
we anticipate no such co uences. 
The whole composition is pleasing, and 
not destitute either of animation or of 


interest. The minor pieces confer no 
disgrace the principal poem. To 
the Epistle in verse, several notes are 


added, explaining and illustrating the 
various subjects to which the  Sorad 
allude, and increasing that interest 
which the Muse independently in- 
spires. 


——_— 


Review.—Sheffield Park, a deseripti 
Poem. By John Holland, Si 
Gales and Todd, pp. 44. 1820. 


A MERE local subject can scarcely ever 
hope to excite more than a local inte- 
rest. Of this truth, the author seems 
well aware ; and to obviate a conclu+ 
sion which would appear to result from 
the fact, he introduces in his Preface 
the following remarks : 

« With re to the expediency of - 
ing SHEFFIELD PARK Oe on ens 
opinions will exist, as differ- 


failed in this attempt to embellish it. Many 
poets have heretofore made the of their 
residence the theme of their est, and some- 
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lous to pronounce, since their autocrat records 
itno longer,— 
“« Here Pope sang!” 

With Windsor Forest and Alexan- 
der Pope before us, we cannot refuse 
the apology which is here offered ; for 
where, but in the composition of this 
immortal bard, can we with so much 
grace,— 

_ See from the brake the whirring pheasant 
spring ?” 
The creative fancy of the poet can 
easily supply the local deficiencies of 
nature; and when the incense of ge- 
nius is kindled at the muse’s flame, 
neither the Forest of Windsor nor the 
Park of Sheffield can augment the 
blaze, nor can the Lakes of Cumber- 
land extinguish the sacred fire. 

But of these privileges, the author 
of this Poem has not availed himself. 
His muse confines her excursions 
chiefly to the subject which the title- 
page expresses, and to the adjacent 
scenery; and nothing that can be con- 
ceived interesting, is suffered to escape 
her observations. She flies back in- 
deed into distant ages, and _ brings 
to our recollection numerousjncidents 
that had become half forgotten, from 
their being. buried in the mouldering 
peeee of remote history, and thus en- 

vens with her treasures, that round 
of uniformity which would otherwise 
be unavoidably dull. 

The poem itself is chiefly descrip- 
tive ; and the variety which it contains, 
oe no common effort of genius 
to keep attention alive. It is no con- 
temptible commendation to say, that 
this effort has been crowned with suc- 
cess. Mr. Holland’s talent for de- 
scription, may be seen in the following 
lines, in which he exhibits before us 
the situation of a hermitage, and deli- 
nieates the character of its venerable 
inhabitant.—(pp. 19, 20.) 

«« "Twas on that slope, but now no longer 

seen, 
Nor tells one vestige that it once hath been, 
All unrecorded as little flower, 
That bloom’d a day, and perish’d in an hour, 
A Hermit liv’d, whose shelter’d dwelling stood, 
Bound in the sylvan girdle of the wood, 
When groves of oaks embrac’d this lovely 


en, 

(For Pony were spar’d, and groves were sacred 
His face a transcri pt seem’d of wisdom’s page,-- 
Gray locks, a crown of glory and of age; 

A staff he us’d, to Prop his feeble frame, 

And none knew whence the solitary came. 


“* He so adorn’d and cultur’d this recess, 
It seem’d a paradise of loneliness, 
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Where man liy’d pure as when his race began, 
And birds and beasts forgot their fear of man ; 
No flesh he tasted ; hence no bow he drew, 
Nor ows with springes, nor with missiles 
slew; 
In winter roots he ate, and glowing hips, 
Bright as the ruby’s tinge or beaut eli 8; 
From summer boughs the salvage fruit he 


shook, 

Cull’d the so salad-herbs that fring’d 
the broo . 

Pick’d mimic grapes where no vine-tendrils 


, 


asp, 

From humble thorns, the bramble and the rasp. 
“« His hermitage was wrought in ev'ry part 

By simple nature and ingenious art ; 

Trees closely rang’d, the square inclosure 


bound, 
Their lateral boughs transvers’d and inter- 
ound ; 


w ? 
Aloft, their waving heads were knit to form 
A screen from suns, and shelter from the storm ; 
Each parasitic plant he next up-trains, 
To make his home impervious to the rains ; 
Then warp’d the ivy’s tendrils through the 


roof, 

And = young woodbines thrid the living 
woof : 

The wrens and robins built around the eaves 

Their pendent palaces of moss and leaves. 

«« A lofty oak o’ercanopied, and made 

A wide circumference of gloomy shade ; 

Its arms seem’d stretch’d, in strange fantastic 
forms, 

To grasp the light’nings or embrace the storms ; 

By storm and light’ning still it stood unrent, 

An ancient, hoary, sylvan monument : 

Strange sounds oracular seem’d, on the breeze, 

To float around this patriarch of trees, 

Which fancy guess’d had haply o’er the wood 

In gray and solitary eur stood, 

With foliage crown’d amidst its forest peers, 

The gather'd honours of five hundred years.” 


The history of this hermit is not less 
interesting, than the description of his 
abode is pleasing and characteristic. 
The fact itself may be comprised in a 
few words. Attempting to shoot a 
deer, the arrow entered the bosom of 
Lovisa; who almost instantly died of 
the wound. Struck with anguish and 
horror at the deed, he retired from the 
world, and spent his days in solitude 
and prayer. This short story the poet 
has contrived, by his magic wand, to 
spread over seven pages ; and few, we 
conceive, by whom it shall be perused, 
will wish that a single sentence had 
been omitted. To a youthful couple 
who wandered near his cell, the Ancho- 
rite thus relates the melancholy event: 

“One night, at dusk, a - buck I spied, 
His head attir’d with lofty branching pri “2 
One such I sought ; and as he stoop’d to slake 
His parching thirst, and bathe him in the lake, 
yo then a pool extended green and dank, 

nd flow’rs and cresses crept ham bed bank, ) 
Slow I approach’d, and bent the elastic yew; 
Swift to its mark the whirring missile flew ; 
6 
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From the swoln veins some crimson drops it 
Graz’d this, and issued o’er the farther flank ; 


But off he bounded, while his spreading horns 
Crash’d thro’ the thicket’s underwood of thorns. 


‘‘ Instant I heard a shriek !—my tottering 
[mg 
Scarce bore me past the intervening trees, — 
O spare recital of what then I felt 
There on the ground my dear Lovisa knelt, 
a ere she sa the ae ty creature bleed, 
er panting breast receiv’d the unspent reed ;-- 
« Have ng Heav’n!’—no other words she 
spoke, ; 
But cast on me a sweet forgiving look ; 
In vain I strove t’ extract the bearded dart, 
Its fangs of death had anchor’d in her heart ; 
Fast from its secret lodgments life retir'd, 
She gasp’d—she sank—and in my arms expir'd! 
«I laid her on the grass, now stain’d with 
blood. 


And o’er the corse in speechless to stood ; 
The mats pag daisies dripp’d with gore, that 


re 
Pied her green hassock, now her crimson bier ; 
And ce you seen,—O you had guess’d my 


Had in her breast just plung’d th’ assassin’s 


Fierce as the wolf stands scowling on the plain, 
O’er his torn quiv’ring ravin newly slain : 

But soon o’erflow’d my agony of soul ; 

And feeling burst beyond the mind’s control : 

{ mourn’d, and wept aloud, severe and brief, 
O’er her unbury’d form, my term of grief. 

“« No time for formal obsequies allow’d, 

For faneral requiem, nor embroider’d shroud ; 
No female hands her tender limbs dispos’d, 
Nor costly unguents with her cerecloth clos’d ; 
No precious drugs, nor fragrant wood perfumes, 
Nor torch, nor canopy, nor sable plumes : 

I par’d the sward, and dug that grave you see, 
Upheap’d and flow’r’d beneath that lofty tree ; 
No priest pronoune’d the benedictory rite ; 
The earth receiv’d her ere retir’d the light ; 
But ever since, at matins, I address’d 

A pray’r for her departed spirit’s rest.” 

The notes which are appended to 
this poem, give it an additional inte- 
rest. They contain fragments of local 
history, and traditionary memorials, 
which preserve the transactions of de- 
parted years. These cannot fail to be 
highly entertaining, particularly within 
the circle of their application, which 
both the notes and the poem itself, are 
calculated to extend. 

Mr. Holland has dedicated the pro- 
duction of his Muse, to ‘* The most 
noble Bernard Howard, Duke of Nor- 
folk,” in a strain of dignity becoming 
a free-born Englishman, without aim- 
ing at the antithesis of a Garth, or at- 
tempting to imitate the fulsome pane- 
gyric of a Dryden. An English no- 
bleman whom nothing will please but 
servile adulation, is unworthy the 
name of Howard. 

No. 20.—VoL. II 





Review.—The Scripture Doctrine of the 
we ag iefly stated and defended, 
and the Church of England vindicated 


fromthe charge of Uncharitableness in 
retaining the Vi hancvian Creed. By 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. pp. 
189. 8vo. Cadell, London, 1820. 


We learn from the preface, that the 
substance of this volume was origi- 
nally delivered in two discourses on 
Trinity Sunday, May 28th, 1820, at 
Christ’s Church, Newgate-street, al- 
though at present it bears but very 
little resemblance to the common rou- 
tine of sermonizing. It is divided into 
two sections. The former contains a 
summary of the Scripture Doctrine 
concerning the Holy Trinity ; and the 
latter is devoted to a refutation of the 
objections commonly urged against 
this doctrine. The former includes 
five propositions ; namely, the unity of 
the Supreme Being;—that in deity 
there is a plurality of persons ;— 
that this many | is limited to three, 
and that these three are one ;—that 
this plurality is not of names, but of 

rsons that the names, attri- 

utes, and works of deity are given, 

and that divine worship is also com- 
manded to be given, to the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. The latter contains 
a refutation of the following objec- 
tions: namely, that the doctrine is 
not founded on the Scripture ;—that 
the exposition of this doctrine con- 
tained in the Athanasian creed is 
not scriptural ;—that this Creed does 
not enforce or recommend one Chris- 
tian virtue ;——that the members of 
the Church of England are unchari- 
table in consigning to perdition all 
who do not believe its every clause ; 
—and finally, that the doctrine is 
avowedly mysterious, that it is con- 
trary to reason, and that where mys- 
tery begins, religionends. These sec- 
tions and their subdivisions occupy 
82 pages ; the remaining part of the 
volume contains notes and illustra- 
tions.— 

It is sincerely to be regretted, that 
Mr. Horne should have selected for 
his text that much disputed passage in 
1 John v. 7.;—a passage which all his 
opponents will contend is spurious, 
and which few Trinitarians capable of 
defending it, are willing to defend. 
Mr. H. by saying,—'‘ We know that 
it is found in one manuscript of the 
Greek Testament, though not a very 
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ancient one, and also in several an- 
cient versions,” tacitly admits, that it 
is found in only one Greek MS., and 
this of no t antiquity. And 
although we allow that it is quoted by 
many early fathers of the Christian 
Church, yet when he adds, that “ for 
the silence of those who have omitted 
to cite it, very satisfactory reasons 
have been given, which the limits ne- 
eessarily assigned to this discourse do 
not allow to be stated,” many of his 
readers we fear will be disappointed, 
altaough his auditors might have been 
satisfied with his declaration. 

In a note which occurs at page 91, 
this subject is again brought before 
us, and it is contended, “ that the dis- 
puted clause is necessary to complete 
the sense of the passage.” This, some 
of his opponents will probably allow ; 
bat they will demand other proof be- 
fore they will permit him from hence 
to infer its authenticity. At the con- 
clusion of this note, we are referred to 
Dr. Hales’s Faith in the Holy Trinity, 
Vol. I. pp. 133—226. for the full in- 
vestigation of the critical evidence 
beth for and against the elause in 
question. We regret that on this 
passage Mr. H. should have said any 
thing, unless he had said more. 

But whatever our private opinions 
may be on the text in question, and on 
the manner in which it has been no- 
ticed by the author, we cannot but con- 
gratulate him on his successful appli- 
cation to the sacred pages for passages 
in support of the important doctrines 
which he defends, and on his luminous 
arrangement of them. The first fifty 
pages contain a brilliant array of scrip- 
ture evidence, to establish the doctrine 
of the Trinity on an immoyeable basis, 
together with such obvious inferences 
from them, as can hardly fail to asso- 
eiate conviction with perception. These 
numerous passages are adduced to 
prove, that the names of Deity, such 
as Jehovah, God, and Lord; the attri- 
bates of Deity, such as Eternity, Im- 
mensity, Omnipoience, and Omnisci- 
ence; the works peculiar to Deity, 
such as Creation, Divine Providence, 
Spiritual and Divine operations, Judg- 
ing the World, and Raising the Dead, 
are ascribed to the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, one triane God, the ge- 
nuine object of true Christian worship. 
The following paragraph we give as 
@ fair specimen of this part of his 





* In the fourth place, the Bible most plainl 
teaches us, that this divine plurality is ~4 
lurality of names, but of persons, in one God. 
Thus, Father is said to send, and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit are said to be sent upon earth, 
but in a different manner from each other ; the 
Son being sent in a real haman body, and the 
Holy it ina luminous appearance at the 
day of Pentecost. God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have 
eternal life. For God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world ; but that the world 
through him might be saved. In the fulness of 
time, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law, to redeem them that were 
under the law. Hence our Redeemer fre- 
quently styles the Father, Him that sent me : 
and declares, that He and his Father are one 
(not by consent of will only, but by unity of 
wer, and consequently of nature, ) and that 
e came into the world, to do the will of his 
Father, and to finish the work which He had 
given him todo. When, says our Lord, the 
Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you 
from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which 
eedeth from the Father, He shall testify of 


proc 
me. When He, the yom of truth is come, He 


will guide you into all truth, for he shall not 
_ of himself; but, whatsoever he shall hear, 
shall he , and: he will shew you things 
to come. things, that the Father hath, are 
mine ; therefore said T, that he (the Holy Spirit) 
shall take of mine and shew it unto you. At the 
day of Pentecost, the mighty effects and influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit were manifested. It 
was. the Holy Spirit, who caught away Philip 
from the Eunuch, and said, Separate me Barna- 
bas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them; and also commanded Paul and 
Silas not to preach in Asia Minor, or in Bithy- 
nia. And holy men of old spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit; who is further said, 
in the seriptures, to strive, to know, to lead, 
to help, to testify, to reveal, to search, to pro- 
phesy, to give gifts, to work in the soul of 
man, to work miracles, to sanctify, to quicken 
or give life, and to be vexed and grieved. 
Now, in all these passages, as far as it is pos- 
sible for language to announce it, personality 
is most expressly ascribed te each of the Sacred 
Three : wherefore we are authorized to confess, 
in the words of the venerable Athanasian Creed, 
that “ there is one person of the Father, another 
of the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost,” 
t is, three persons distinct, and not in 
name only; and that ‘‘ Such as the Father is, 
such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost.”’ 


In his exposition of the Athanasian 
Creed, we can hardly think that Mr. H. 
has been so successful as many of his 
friends could wish. It was an arduous 
undertaking ;—the forlorn hope of 
ye theology. The point at 
which he aimed, is rather an object of 
the churchman’s wishes than of his 
expectations. Some few expressions 
in this Creed we think rather unguard- 
ed in language, and severe in aspect, 
while others seem to carry us to those 
doubtful margins which divide “ the 
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palpable obscure” from absolute con- 
tradictions; but we are far from ad- 
mitting that it deserves those oppro- 
brious epithets with which it has been 
frequently stigmatized. It is no dis- 
honour to Mr. H. that he has occasion- 
ally failed, where scarcely any one has 
hitherto proved successful. 

The notes, which occupy more than 
half of this volume, we conceive to be 
of considerable value. On several 
important sv’:jects they reflect much 
light, presenting us with the senti- 
ments of many learned men on du- 
bious points, and exhibiting in minia- 
ture on others, the belief which pre- 
vailed among Christians in the ancient 
churches. a companion to his 
“‘ Deism refuted,” which we reviewed 
in the Imperial Magazine of last year, 
col. 769, we think this treatise fully 


entitled to that patronage which we |: 


then recommended, independently of 
its bearing on other theories, and com- 
parative merit in other relations, It 
confers no disgrace either on his name 
or his former writings. 

a 


ON THE ECLIPSE. 


WE have been niuch pleased to find 
that the Drawing in our last number, 
delineating the Eclipse which took 
place on the 7th of September, has, 
from its simplicity, given such general 
satisfaction ; and we take this oppor- 
tunity of making our acknowledg- 
ments to those correspondents who 
have favoured us with testimonies of 
their approbation. 

It is to be regretted that the weather 
should prove so unfavourable in Liver- 
pool, as to prevent the scientific and 
the curious, from watching the pro- 
gress of this interesting phenomenon. 
In the metropolis and its vicinity we 
find, that nothing but light fleecy 
clouds occasionally passed over the 
sun, which scarcely obstructed the 
view ; so that, with the exception of a 
few moments, the noble spectacle was 
distinctly visible during its eontinu- 
ance, The inequalities.of the Moon’s 
surface were canspicueusly apparent, 
through a good telescope ; but in no 
part of England was the darkness equal 
to what was expected, nor so great as 
that which had been reported ~ e 
vailin 1748, when several stars ef the 
first magnitude, and the planet Venus, 
became visible, and fowls retired to 
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Ww. Currie of Portsea, gives the fol- 

lowing Solution to the first of Tyro’s 

Questions; three of which were pro- 

— in col, 579, of our Number for 
y- 








From the construction of the figure 
it will be plainly seen, that ACD is a 
right-angled triangle: AD and CD 
being given, the leg AC may easily be 
found, by which we haye the three 
legs of both triangles to find the areas ; 
the sum of which will be the area of 
the Trapézium. 

N.B. The angles at B and D, are 
accidentally equal to 150°: but if the 
sum of the angles at B and D were 
ate at any other number of degrees, 

think the answer would be impos- 
sible. 

From the same correspondent, as 
well as from G. D. (R. N.)-of Port- 
chester, Tyro is informed, that the 
question in Vyse’s Tutor, page 297, is 
not correctly stated. That the dimen- 
sions 36 and 52, do not refer to the 
base itself, but to the 7 at the base, 
viz. 36° 52’... The other / , is therefore 
53° 8’; and as the area of the triangle 
is 24 chains, the sides will be found 
to measure 8, 6, and 10, which will 
answer the conditions of the question: 





Answer to Tyro’s 2d Question. 

Wn. Currie. has also made the fol- 
lowing remarks upon. Tyro’s second 
question. 

Let x and y represent the quantities, 
s=5 their sum, and p— 6 their pro- 
duct. Also, let n= 2, 3,4, and 10, re- 
spectively, then will 
P+ Y¥>2+ y/o %—-27°"p=e 

—2p—13 
e+e aeet+¥oe—3s"p=F 





roost. 


—3spu=3 
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e+ y= a+ xs &—4s"?pt+ 
4*F's* “p= s—48? p+2p=—97 
a+ Paz? + y= s*— 10 sp + 
35 # p®? — 50 s* p® + 25 9? p'\—2 p> = 
60073, 
all of which he intimates are derived 
from the general expression alluded 
to by Tyro; but the following investi- 
gation of the subject, by Thos. Dixon 
of Broughton, will it is hopéd be still 
more satisfactory. 
Let the sum of any two numbers 
a and b,=s, and then product = p; 
hence is easily derived, 


a&+h=— ss —6sp+9sp— 2p 

@+0=s' —78 p+ 148 p’—7 sp’ 
&c.; from which it appears, that the 
different exponents of s and p, agree 
with those in the expression under 
consideration ; it therefore only remains 
to express the numeral coefficients in 
terms.of n, in order to which, it may 
be Proper to observe, that the coefli- 
cient of the second term is always the 
same as the exponent of the power ; 
that the coefficient of the third term + 
unity, will be equal to the sum of n—2 
terms of the second order of figurate 
numbers; that the coefficient of the 
fourth term + the sum of n—4 terms 
of the first order of figurate numbers, 
will be the sum of n—4 terms of the 
third order ; and that the coefficient of 
the fifth term + the sum of n—6 terms 
of the second order, will be the sum 
of n—6 terms of the fourth order, sub- 
stituting now, n—2, n—4, and n—6, 


for n, in the expressions n x 7th 
? 





nx St x SEA and x2 t!x 


2 
n+2 
3 
n terms of the 2d, 3d and 4th order of 
figurate numbers, (Simpson’s Algebra, 
p. 214 and 215,) and proceeding as 
above mentioned, we obtain. x x 
n—.3 n—4 "—5 
nm X x and 
2 2 3 rh 
m—-5 _ nm—6_n—7 
x x fe 4 
, *, ; or the rc 
spective coefficients of the 3d, 4th, and 
Sth terms, hence the law of continua- 
tion and truth of the expression be- 


3 
x n+3 
4 





being the sums of 
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come manifest. Q. E. D. 


ANSWER TO DEQUIR’S QUESTION. 


In answer to Dequir’s request, col. 
676, of the Magazine for August last, 
Tyro, of Liverpool, begs leave to refer 
him to Bonnycastle’s “‘ Introduction to 
Mensuration, &c.” Prob. 38, page 38. ; 
likewise to Hutton’s ‘“*‘ Compendious 
Measurer,” Prob. 25, page 75. An- 
other correspondent refers him to 
Keith’s Mensuration. 


Wm. Hoyle of Rochdale, refers De- 
uir to the Carpenter’s New Guide, by 
Peter Nicholson, (plate 3d,) where he 
will find an ingenious construction of 
polygons, not generally known. 

W.H. says, the demonstration may 
be seen in the 3d and 27th of Euclid; 
but does not say whose edition. 

We have also received answers to this 

uestion, with diagrams, from G. D. of 

ortchester, G. Brummit, and Wm. 
Oakes. The following is from E. 
Flowers of Chichester. 





Si 
tt 
‘ 


Let A B be the given line. 

On the points A and B, and radius 
AB, describe the arcs intersecting each 
other at C and D. Draw the line DE. 
Divide the are C B into six equal parts, 
and set them off on the line CE. With 
i as a centre, and radius 1 B, you can 
describe a circle in which a polygon 
of 7 sides can be inscribed, the side 
of which equals the given line AB. 

2 as a centre, and fadius 2 B will de- 
scribe a circle for a polygon.of 8 sides, 
equal to the given line AB. 

_The centres 3, 4, 5, 6, and the ra- 
dius from each to B, will severally de- 
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scribe circles in which polygons of 9, 
10, 11 and 12 sides may be inscribed, 
the side of each equalling the line 
AB. 


i 
MATHEMATICAL QUERIES. 


Query by W. Oakes, of Harlow. 


Ir seven equilateral cones, whose alti- 
tudes are in arithmetical progression, 
contain 1000 cubic inches; what is 
the altitude of the least cone, when 
the common difference of the terms of 
the progression is one inch ? , 


Two Questions by Thomas Dixon of 
Broughton. 


1.—It is required to find the sum of 
n terms, of the series 2x + 3 27+ 42° 
+ 52*,&c., and also their sum when 
continued ad infinitum, x being taken 
less than unity. 

2.—T. Dixon observes, from the so- 
lution given by G. D. in col. 602, to a 
question by a Constant Reader of 
Broughton, that he thinks it must 
have been misunderstood. He there- 
fore proposes it again in the following 
manner.—It is required to find a num- 
ber, which, when divided into two 
parts, the product of those parts shall 
be a square; and when this number is 
again divided into two parts, their pro- 
duct shall likewise be a square; and 
when a third time divided, the product 
may be a square, whose roots shall be 
as the numbers 2, 7, and 15?—All that 
Mr. G. D. has already done in this re- 
spect is merely to say, that the square 
root of 225 is 15, thatof 49 is 7, and 
that of 4 is 2. 

. a 
Poetry. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—You will do me a favour by 

letting the following have a place in 

your Magazine for next month. 
Your’s, &c. Py 


THE GRAVE. 


THERE is a.calm for those that weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 
They softly lie. and sweetly sleep» 
Low in the ground. 
The storms that wreck the winter sky, 
No more disturb their deep repose, 
Than summer evening's latest sigh, 
That shuts the rose. 





I long to lay this painful head, 
And eching heart. beneath the soil, 
To slumber in that dreamless bed, 
From all my toil. 
Keen misery stole me at my birth, 
And cast me helpless on the wild, 
I perish,—Oh my mother earth, 
Take home thy child. 
On thy dear lap these limbs reclin’d, 
Shall gently moulder into thee ; 
Nor leave one wretched trace behind 
Resembling me. 


intel 


Translation of the Latin Oper, ad- 
dressed to two High Priests of Bud- 
hoo, in No. 18, of the Imperial Ma- 
gazine. 

IN ENGLISH SAPPHIC. 

You I address who, of your own accord, left 

Country and fame, while, reckless of your 

lives, you 

Sought foreign nations, o’er the roaring ocean, 

Led by Divine will. 

These are the off’rings of a muse religious, 

(Not skill’d to flatter, nor record all rashly, 

Friend to religion, and a foe to falsehood, 

: Deign to accept them! 

Through the foaming waters boldly ye gushed 

o'er them, 


Fearing no dangers, nor misfortunes dreadful, 
Seeking the nations where the gospel light 


shone : 
Splendid and glorious. 


bey a bright star once, rising from the orient, 
forth the Magi, with their gifts and trea- 


sures, 
Unto the cradle of the Lord of glory, 


Bearing their off’rings. ) 
Then ye commenc’d new studies and new la- 


Nor refus'd instruction, though renown’d for 
Bat became as scholars to the word of teaching 


Able to save you. 


Ye gave of intensest study, 
Sought out the’ learning and the laws of 


Britain, 
Prov’d the baptismal streams of sacred water, 
Rightly solemniz’d. 

Loos’d from the bondage of infernal demons, 

a = thick yay ged on athens. on error, 
ay the Almighty to the schoo! esus 

' . Always direct you! 
J. H. 
— , 

We here subjoin another Translation of 
the above OvzE, communicated a 
Corre who calls himself “ The 
Moralizer.” We have also received 
a literal translation from Inexpertus. 


Ye who forsook your native coast, 
Unmindful of your lives and fame, 
And on the angry ocean tost, 
To foreign nations freely came ; 
Who, watted by a heav’ —— 
Have boldly crost the swelling seas: 
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ae the tribute of ins muse, 
friend of pi parts ; 
And tho’ Snakill'd the lyre to use 
In flattery’s unworthy arts, 
Yet O accept these humble lays, 
The heralds of deserved praise. 
First plunging on the watery field, 
Fearless dimmu, toil, and pain, 
You saw the light so long conceal’d, 
And sought so long, but in vain, 
ight beaming from Britannia’s isle, 
And triumphing in Freedom’s smile, 
Thus guided by the brilliant star, 
The heay’n-taught sages came of old, 
And brought their presents from afar, 
Treasures and gifts, and spice and gold ; 
An off'ring to the Saviour paid 
Whilst lowly in the manger laid. 
New studies here your cares employ ; 
Directed by a skilful hand, 
Instruction you receive with joy ; 
Teachers, like scholars, humbly stand 
Free from ambition and from pride, 
All boasted wisdom laid aside. 
Noble example to our youth 
Of diligence and sel{-command ! 
Unwearied in pursuit of truth, 
To seek upon a distant land, 
As the great object of research, 
Your anion with a Christian Charch. 
O may that Gop, who now has freed 
Your captive souls from Satan’s chains, 
And purg’d your eyes from darkness—lead 
Your willing feet to heav’nly = 
Be still your teacher and your friend, 
Your hope and saviour to the end. 
— 


THE VILLAGER’S LAY. 
CANTO VIII. 
BY PALEMON. 


Here while I wander thro’ this church-yard 


scene, . 

And slowly tread the little hills between ; 

Where no proud monument uprears its head, 

‘No pompous marble boasts the titled dead, 

Or warns with name once awful, to beware, 

Nor tread irrev’rently nor radely there : 

‘That grandeur sprung of pure patrician birth, 

Returns in holier ashes to the earth. 

—No, here it seems as monumental pride 

Had laid its wonted etiquette aside, 

And e’en extended to the burial place 

Simplicity’s attire—the village grace. 
Darken’d, and moss-grown through the flight 

of years, 

In venerable age the Church appears. 

The tall square turret from its solid bed 

Nods tothe storms that threaten round its head ; 

And in mid air with majesty sublime, 

Meeks the rude tempest and the frowns of 


time. 
Crown’d with embattled t, which still 


Its sun-gilt vane clos'd the perspective scene. 





melodie once might b omy gers 
t least posterity’s deserv : 

But peat seas this pile survives his name, 
An uninscrib’d memorial of his claim. 


Within this Village Church, a solemn gloom 

—_ o’er a pentane tomb, 
ere, "d wi ic lore on high, 

Soulptur'd and gilt Get marel Ublots =" 
Seen by the-Gothic window’s sober light, 
Each age has left memorials of its tight : 
There, long hath lain behind that iron rail, 
The sculptur’d knight, in curious marble mail ; 
With hands uplift and clasp’d, and ‘grav’d 


beneath 
i and achievements—fame’s last 
wrea 
The rustic mind incurions to his fame, 
The age that knew him, or his titled name ; 
Or, if mortality he ever wore, 
Or only liv’d in legendary lore ! . 
Or if in chiyalry’s advent’rous age, 
He lur’d the Turk at Salem to . 
And ere the holy Syrian vales he left, 
From many a paynim’s arm the crescent reft, 
Or won at tourney when his king was there, 
The envied favours of the fairest fair. 
Or if more recent ages claim’d his birth, 
To swell the scroll of patriotic worth ; 
Or he perchance ‘d invasion’s tide, 
Or gave the death-blow when some faction 
ied— 
Whose grateful country bade these trophies 
To point posterity to where he lies. rise, 
Far likelier he some lord’s degen’rate son, 
To whom the dregs of ancient blood has run; 
Who felt bis cnied for daring deeds upborne 
saa the statesman’s tongue than huntsman’s 
Orn ; 


Prefer’d at home the joys that home can yield, 


r carpet to the tented field. 
Yet o’er his grave this marble pomp aspires 
To mock the mem’ry of his steel-clad sires! 
‘These to the sober swain no joys impart, 
The herald’s blazon, and the sculptor’s art ; 
He careless of their beauty or intent, 
What now they mean—or what they ever meant. 


You ask, perhaps, if with becoming grace 

The Village Pastore fill’d his sacred place ?— 

I knew him well, in dress and manners plain, 

Read and approv’d by all the village train: 

Indeed his hand dealt largely to the poor, 

And want and mis’ry hail’d his open door, 

Whence none return’d unpitied or anblest, 

The casual st r or the constant guest. 

His name was echo’d by the poor around, 

And many a heart grew lighter at the sound. 

The Villages he went ty ee: almost with tears 
‘illagers deplor’ of years, 

Whose long succession had their honours. shed 

In hopeless gray upon his honour’d head, 

Hopeless for them, as one sad day they must 

Weep grief’s last tribute o’er his childless 

dust ; 

The latest relict of an honour’d race 

Of generous benefactors to the place : 

This thought could prompt the village parents’ 


sigh, 
Lest Charity herself with him should die. 
And their poor children, born beyond his day, 
Might sink, to painful indi 


ndigence a prey, 
| Nor hope to find, though pa ag = 


least 
They found a father—in the village priest. 
5 
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O Charity! first-born of s, thou 
Sweet'nest the bitter cup of human woe ; 
Tis thine-the head of poverty to raise, 
tig eit on = or misery’s face, 
Jith wo ope the drooping to cheer, 
And whi comfort in dejection’s ear ; 
A brother's sins with meekness to reprove, 
Or hide his failings with the veil of love ; 
To see no fault but what thou canst forgive, 
And living well, teach others how to live. 
A Christian minister should surely be 
Adorn’d with ev’ry of charity, 
Bat most when he his sacred office fills, 
And words of comfort on the heart distils ; 
He = — out each thought of worldly 
strife 
ont foed his hearers owe i, bread of life ; 
Jnanxious he to tempt ights of speech, 
His words should om within the common reach; 





Instant in office, be beside his bed, 

To calm dissolving nature’s awful strife, 

Or “ae oy nace respite for a brother’s life, 

Or in his death, rejoicing if he die, 

To swell the scroll of immortality ! 

Who ey Op eS thus meek their 


head 
Who but would follow wheresoe’er he led ? 
re <= a ernayn his life would watch his 
And heav’n and earth conspiring would befriend ; 
Grief with its tender touch in ev'ry breast, 
Would write—“ The Memory of the Just is 


(End of Cauto Eighth. ) 
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THE Commercial world seems to have reclined into a state of much repose, whilst the changes 
in many of the European States have in no case tended to revive qoueie. or to increase 
demand. The public Funds of the Country, within the last few days have exhibited features of 
a gloomy complexion, yet there appears no indications of any circumstances which will disturb 
the tranquil pursuits of peace. The —— of Commerce are generally neither sudden nor 
extreme during a pacific period ;—the recorder of commercial transactions has, therefore, little 
variation to make in his statements, otherwise than to note the fluctuations arising trom excess 
or deficiency of supply and demand. 

Alth our commerce still sufiers under the pressure of many restrictions, which it appears 
it is the wish of our Legislature to mitigate or remove, yet many new channels have been opened 
to the enterprise of the English private merchant, end already the vessels of our own port have 
aie to the coasts of Chili and Pera, the Southern Fishery, and even the Chi- 
nese Sea, it may be anticipated, that the East India Company will eventually relax jn their 
severe restrictions, to hinder private merchants engaging in every branch of their trade which 
is open to other nations. 

It's generally believed, that the Manufacturing community have, of lace, been much better 
encouraged, than for a long space of time previous to the present ; the improvement, alth 
gradual, is progressive ; and we are informed, that in every branch of the Cotton Trade, a de- 
cided amelioration has taken place. Notwithstanding these favourable circumstances, the 
demand for Cottons in this place has not been so lively, attributable in some d to many 
wealthy dealers becoming direct importers; and from a reserve in others, anticipating more 
moderate prices, a considerable panse took place in the Cotton market, which was materially 
prolonged, by a united effort in the importers ; who at length advertised for public sale, on the 
15th instant, the unprecedentedly large quantity of 13,000 packages.—The novelty of the circum- 
stance, attracted universal attention on the of the trade,—and the result was unex ly 
favourable to the importers for although the ye! advertised was not wholly > a 
great proportion was disposed of, and prices bei lished, considerable business was . 
and many dealers have ingered in town, to watch every favourable opportunity of making in- 
vestments. It must be observed, that Cottons, e: ially ils, cause a serious loss to the 
importer. 

Sean are unimproved in value,—the demand is steady, and the weekly deliveries are to such 
an extent, as to give some ground of belief that we shall be supplied towards the end of the 
year.——Coffee e not varied much,—it has been rather more inquired after these last few 
days; it maintains its value. tw 

Spirits —Raums have been much depressed, and all other kinds of Spirits are rather drooping. 

e Whale Fishery throughout the kingdom, has been very productive ; the aggregate amoun 
is calculated at 16,000 tuns of oil, and demand has subsided : it is therefore probable, that 
importers must lower their terms, to induce purchasers to come fc : 

his port has become a most important mart for Hides, and this branch of trade is extremely 
brisk ; the imports, large as they have been, seem scarcely suflicient to satisfy the eager pur- 
chasers. 

The Timber Market is somewhat better ; we expect, ere long, some important movement in 
this article, as it has remained so long a time in a very languid state. : , ’ 

The large sale of East India Indigo will take place to-morrow, the particulars of which will 
be detailed in our next. The East india Company’s sale, has gone at Od. to 1s. per ton lower 
than their preceding sale. : f 

Grain.—The harvest having terminated, the supplies of new Grain from Ireland have 
very great, and holders having pressed sales, a considerable reduction has taken 
old English and irish Wheats sup their prices. Several public sales of 7) 
on very low terms; amongst which may be noticed, the sale of 25,000 bushe 
Trish Oats, at 2s. 1d. to 2s. 5d. 


been 

Good 
ve gone off 
of old and stale 
per 451b. on the 19th instant : indeed, if proprietors will contiaue 
to force the market, the extent of the depression cannot be foreseen, 
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SUN DRIES.— Liverpool, Sept. 21. 
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List of Vessels Arrived. 


From West India & Bri- 
tish — 


North America 
East India and Afi 2 
Spanish America.. far 


22dAug. to isl Sep. Total 370 412 


Total Tonnage ........58835 
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Liverpool 9 of + yoy Manu/fac- 
tures, from 22d August to 2ist Sept. 
Cotton Stuffs... sees pee. & 7776503 yds. 
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M1 pairs, 107879 

Cotton n Yarn, 176196 ibs. 
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doz.—Hose, 21473 doz. yi. 

Dopper, d, 338 tons. 

Glass, ‘ytyn 661 cwts. 

Bar Tron, &C..++.++ 1287 tons. 

iteel, 432 cwts.—Tinplates, 2599 boxes. 

aecozers soeceees +e 4992 Crates, = 

Refined Sugar........+++0+0 2321 cwls 

lardware, 8506.—Nails, 1870 cwts. 

W hite Salto Foreign Parts, 16215 tons. 
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Liverpool Imports, from 22d August, 
to 21st Sept, 
B.P. 4066 hhds. 729 tces. 268 





Brazils, 925 serons, 14831 
ay —Wool, 84 bales--Rum, 248 hhds., 


—Tatlow, 1863 ¢ 
—Timber, 39 cargoe 
Corn, Wheat, 30887 re 105 tons.— 
oo 21046 qrs.—Barley, 4412 qrs. 36 
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Rates of Insurance.— Liverpool, 
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Prices of Stock, London, Sept. 19. 
39 Cent Consols .......- 664 
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IRISH FUNDS.—Sept. = 
Bank Stock ......+se00sseeees 
Government eae 5 cent, eI 

4-—— 


Royal Canal Stock 2 
Liverpool Dock Shares, July 20. 
£95 16s. average price for £100 Share, 
at 547 cent per annum; interest pay 
in London or Liverpool half yearty. 
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Average Prices of Grain for the 12 Districts. 
Wheat. Rye. |Bariey.| Uats. | Beans. 








Ports closed for all grain, Oats excepted. 
Course of Exchange, in London, Sept, 15. 
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eathers, 131 bags & bate 
1946 sacks, 360 bags, 4 
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